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PREFACE. 



Thisb volumes relate to a subject whkh is» or ought 
to be^ fraught with interest to ever; friend of humanity, 
and to ^Ycxy English reader* 

To every friend of humanity — because involving 
the inresent oondition of cme-twelfth of the whole 
human raoe^ together with the {Nrospect of a much 
larger portion of it, diould the government of Russia, 
arid the rtale to which it has reduced its empire, con* 
tinne to be, through the future, as incompletely known 
to free countries as it has be^u to the past, and still 
remains to the contemporary public 

To every Englishman it offers the additional attrac- 
tion of treating of the empire next in power and mag* 
nitude to his own; an empire anti^cmistic to the 
feelingSy incdtutions, and material interests of the 
people to which he belongs; one against which this 
nation must some day inevitably find itself arrayed—- 
even if neglectful of more noble impulses, by the mere 
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force of these material interests — as the champion of 
the freedom^ enlightenment, and civilization of a large 
portion of mankind, against the adverse principle 
which Russia not only represents, but seeks to propa- 
gate with the extension of its rule. 

The general dislike entertained towards Russia in 
England, is instinctively true to the national interests, 
feelings, and position. Russia, or at least its cabinet, is 
not only the implacable, if insidious, enemy of British 
commerce, enterprise, and prosperity — not only a 
power repressive of all that excites its sympathies, in- 
vasive of all human liberties, civil, political, and reli- 
gious — ^but so powerful and so situated as to be only- 
accessible, though perfectly accessible, to the anger 
and hostility of Great Britain. 

We have, indeed, examples that the strong antipa- 
thies of nations are often as groundless as violent; to 
go no further than the extinguished hatred of the 
Scotch and English ; the family feud of Denmark and 
Sweden, only now subsiding; or the mutual animo- 
sities of France and England, which France is so 
slowly relinqubhing. But these are antipathies which 
fade away surely, if slowly, before increased inter- 
knowledge, rendering a quarrel between these nations- 
year by year more difficult. With Russia, on the con- 
trary, the chances of a rupture will become ever more 
imminent, as she becomes better known to the people 
of Great Britain. 

Perhaps this is the true distinction betwixt a na- 
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tioDal and a fectitious hatred — that the light of kno>iv* 
ledge thrown upon their objects increases the one 
and destroys the other. 

The instinctive dislike of the people of England to 
Russia and its institutions is only tempered by the in- 
terested views, firstly, of those whose selfish policy- 
takes no concern, except in the material advantages 
which it imagines to be secured by continued amity with 
its government; secondly, by the practical men so 
wittily described in their political career by the author 
of " Coningsby," as those who practise the blunders of 
their predecessors — men who, when they contemplate 
the imaginary difficulties of interfering effectively with 
Russia, judge it most expedient to discourage the 
popular antipathy against her, and deaden the national 
sympathy for her victims; and lastly, by those whose 
home experience of imaginary or exa^erated griev- 
ances has blunted their perceptions or their feelings, 
even to those most really affecting their own country- 
men, and consequently leaves them callous or incredu- 
lous to the sufferings of any distant portion of the 
human £unily. 

But increased knowledge of the subject will teach 
the most selfish utilitarian that even the material ad- 
vantages to which he would sacrifice all other consi- 
derations, are likely to be more injured by forbearance 
than by interference. It will shew practical men, even 
those not titularly so, who are only unwilling to " bark 
where they cannot bite," both the weakness of Russia, 
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if assailed by Great Britain, and her consciousneas of 
lliis weakness, which she hopes to outgrow. It will 
shew her Polish, Finnish, Baltic^ and Caucasian pro- 
vinces, her veiy o^ital . and her two great outlets to 
the seas, boAi jeopardized in any serious collision with 
Great Britain. 

Those who are anxious to believe the miseraUe 
condition of Russian subjects to be as much eza^e- 
rated as some of the grievances of their own compa- 
triots, or at least not exceeding those which are most 
real, will find, with increased kno^edge of the sub- 
ject, no similitude between the partial sufferings of 
classes in England, die inevitaUe result of drcumr 
stahcesi which their £ellow-men, be it even through 
mistaken means, are striving to alleviate — ^no simili* 
tode between sufferings which have a voice, and force 
themselves upon the ear of a nation, that dares not 
avow itself unwilling to listen or unsolicitous to relieve, 
and between those of sixty miUioos of Russian sub- 
jects, voiceless and hopeless in their misery, without 
the power of appeal to any human protective sympathy, 
or, as they are taught, even to any in Heaven, which, 
in their eyes, is the accomplice of the power for whose 
sole advantage they are bom, and toil through life, and 
die. Not the victims of a cruel chance or stern neces- 
aty, the unhappy losers in a great social movement, 
which has added to the aggregate wealth and prospe* 
lily of a nation — not the redundant population of an 
old country, too nmnerous for its resources, — but the 
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inhabitants of a vast and fertile temtcury, offering pre- 
cisely the same detii^!its <^ ptoBprnty as die United 
States of North America^ with a simikr ivorid of ad« 
vantages open to their industry, but sunk by a demo- 
laUzing system into a conditkoi it will be the endea- 
vour of the following pages to describe; — a whole 
pe<^, suffering and debased^ without any aim or end 
in its sufferings and debasement, beyond ministering 
to the HMurbid appetite fin: power of one single fioaily, 
or any prospect beyond that of extending the same 
enduralinent to races still unsubdued, and generaticms 
yet unbovn. 

Hitherto Russia has not only remained unknown 
bq^ond its superficies, but, what is worse, has been 
aJarepresented, wherever an attempt has been made 
to penetrate it> 

The reader's experience, if he have sou^t far in^ 
fonnalkm on tins subject, must bear out die amertioii, 
that nothing whatever affbrcUing it has yet been pub* 
lished. The Marquis de Custine has indeed, with 
piercing eye, delected mudti of the stage soenery of 
the Russian empire, as he hurried throii^h it^— sua* 
pected more-*-and e^ken out his tmthM im[Hreaaions 
with a bold, nn&kering, if loqnadoufi tongue. 

But if the author had not been acquainted with all 
the &Gta whidi justify so many of that writer's opi- 
nions, and verify so many of his suspicions, he would 
hardly have ventured to acquiesce in the severi^ of 
his jm^ments* 
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From the perusal of these volumes, the reader will 
not be tempted, perhaps, to draw more favourable 
conclusions; but he will at least form his opinions 
from the evidence and facts before him. 

The author feels convinced that when the reader 
has followed him through some of the earliest chap- 
ters, the internal evidence of truth which they exhibit 
will render needless the assurance that their contents are 
the result of an extent of personal observation on his 
part, or of information collected by him on the spot, be-- 
yond the opportunities afforded to the mere traveller. 
He is also satisfied, that if the reader have ever read 
through any of the hitherto published works on Russia^ 
he cannot fail to accompany him through all these 
pages. He has neglected for them all the adornment 
of art, being fully sensible that the importance of the 
matter he had to impart was 8u£Sciently great to 
absorb all consideration of the manner in which it 
was conveyed, and he was therefore rather solicitous 
to omit no material facts, than to give others a more 
effective and graceful classification, or to dress them 
in a garb more attractive. 

In the present volumes he has endeavoured to throw 
these '^ revelations" into somewhat of an elementary 
form. But this is indispensable with the great majo- 
rity of readers, who, without some knowledge of 
the nature of so many Russian institutions, similar 
in name, but only in name, to those of other civilized 
countries, must otherwise fall into that most fruitful 
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source of all human error — the misapplication of 
words to things. 

Tbus^ a freeman, a legislative assembly, a church 
regulation, a police, a court of justice, or a grade in 
society, are synonymes of what are so utterly dis- 
similar in the rest of Europe, that neither in nature 
nor in purpose do they bear more resemblance to them 
than the old Roman Pantheon to the Pantheon Bazaar, 
in Oxford-street 

As, at the present day, it is the object rather to 
write books that shall be much read than much 
admired, so, in this instance, the author may use to the 
critic the words of the Athenian, " Strike, but hear 
me !" because indifferent whether these volumes be 
considered well or ill written, so that he be heard, and 
have neglected nothing which may instnict He will 
thus ensrure to himself the satisfaction of having car- 
ried a torch into some of the dark recesses of a system 
which inspires such a vague, instinctive terror to 
all free people, and of helping to define the hideous 
features of an oriental despotism, served by the ener- 
getic centralization of the French revolutionary epoch, 
and inspired by the propagandist spirit of the Koran's 
early disciples — a despotism striving to wear withal 
the mask of a reforming absolutism, adopting strong 
measures to bring a barbarous people within the pale 
of civilization, and thus, whilst civilization's arch- 
enemy, travestied as its apostle. 

Since a more accurate knowledge of the Russian 
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system of govemment, and of the condition to whidi 
it reduces its yictims, must have the efiect of exciting 
the indignation of those hitherto least un&vourably 
diq^oied towards Rusaa, and of increasing all existing 
antipathy, — skioe these volumes can hardly fail to 
throw some light on the sobject, — they mt^ necessarily 
contribute to the growing unpopularity which increased 
knowledge most occasbn. Bat, notwithstanding these 
inevitable results of the truthful portraiture of so dark a 
subject, the anthor disclaims all intention of pampering 
the public appetite for scandal respecting objects which 
it instinctively didikes. He must also distinctly state, 
that he is animated by no prejudice against the Russian 
nation; he thinks he has discerned in it — and h«s 
pointed out where he has so discerned — ^many traits 
in its character, which render it amiable in Ae midst 
of its degradation. He has endeavoured to paint 
its condition as worthy of onr interest, our pity, 
and our sympadiy, and to point out how little active 
share it has in the oppression of whidi it is the 
victim as wdl as the instnunent Neither has he 
any personal antipathy to the Emperor Nicholas, 
because a long study of his character and acts have 
taught him, that if he be a more complete tyrant, 
he is not a worse individual, than the average of 
his predecessors: he is a more complete tyrant, 
because be has the power of being so. Many succes*- 
sive reigns, like the growth of succeeding years which 
faring a tree to maturity, have improved and com- 
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pleted the mechaziism of a vast eogiDe of lerellu^ 
oriental despotism, and enabled him to use it with the 
full li^t of European science; whilst all his passions 
and propensities, tending towards the acquisition of 
absolute power, have never diverted him, like his pre- 
decesBorSy &txa that object* 

The Emperor Nicholas has not die brutal instincts 
of the Tsar Peter the First, any more than his taleuts; 
he has not the disordered passions of the lustful 
Catherine, his grandmother, any more than her faril- 
liant intellect and her innate liberality; he has not 
the fitfiol ferocity of Paul, his murdered sire, any more 
than his enthusiastic generosity ; neither has he the 
irresolute, impressionable nature of Alexander, his 
brother and predecessor, nor Alexander's benevo- 
lence of intention. 

If the EmpeKM: Nicholas had been bom in the 
place of Peter, he is the man to have shut himself up 
with Lis slaves, in the isolation of a Chinese dei^l^ al- 
though lie mij^t never have cut off heads with his 
own hand, or pieidded at the impalement of his 
enemies. 

Incapable of the vices of his grandmother^ he 
would never, like her,*" have turned his imp^ial 
palaces into temples of the Yeans Meretrix ; but he is 
equally incapable, either of allowing his subjects, like 
his bold progenitiice, the liberty which did not im- 
mecBately impede the march of her government, or of 
conceiving the idea of giving them liberal institutions 
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— a project which the intoxication of her pleasures and 
successes caused her to postpone until to6 late^ but 
not to abandon. He is not the man to shoot for a 
wager a female slave working in his garden^ Uke his 
brother Constantino, any more than to have given 
up, like Constantino, an empire to dry the tears of a 
woman. He would not, like Alexander, for the sake of 
seeing his favourites smile, have allowed them to tyran- 
nize over his subjects on their own account^ any more 
than he would, like Alexander, have wept to see it — 
any more than he would, like Alexander, have advo- 
cated a charter for the French people, although to be 
given without prejudice to his own autocratic rights, 
but in sacrilegious precedent against the right divine 
of princes. 

On the whole, therefore, Nicholas is neither better 
nor worse than the average of his predecessors, inclu- 
sive of the great Tsar who first made Russia European ; 
but he has done, and he bids fair to do, more injury 
to mankind than all of them put together. Without, 
perhaps, the genius or the boldness to have ever 
played more than a very subaltern part in many 
situations of life, he was peculiarly calculated, when 
placed by the chances of birth in possession of such 
power, and at the head of such a system, to push 
it to its extremest limits. He possesses, besides his 
singleness of purpose, precisely the quantum of moral 
courage, of obstinacy, and of intellect, to allow him to 
nse the means in his power, in the most effective 
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manner, to attain this end, and withal the exag- 
gerated self-veneration to induce him to do so. 

During the nineteen years of his reign, only seven 
men have been condemned to death, but probably 
more than in all the united reigns alluded to have in 
reality perished by the hands of the executioner* 
Men, indeed, are bot decapitated, impaled, or hanged 
up by the ribs with hooks, as formerly ; but whole com- 
panies of Polish prisoners are fl<^ed to death ; the 
knout and plitt, which tear away in strips the muscles 
from the bone, have been inflicted upon thousands 
and thousands for political offences, who die within a 
day or two, or perish on the Siberian journey which 
inevitably follows. So those have been treated who 
only refused to change the faith of their fathers on an 
imperial order. 

We read with horror, that under the long regency 
of Biren, twenty thousand individuals were banished 
to Siberia for political crimes. The Emperor Nicholas, 
on the lowest computation, has sent on the same 
weary journey two hundred and fifty thousand — a 
quarter of a million of individuals I Of these, three- 
fifths had ofiended politically, in some direct or in- 
direct manner. 

The Emperor Nicholas, who nervously shudders at 
the physical danger in which he sees a private soldier 
placed, is probably not innately cruel ; but absolute 
and irresponsible power, — the self-deification to which 
his auto-veneration has led, — acting on a limited intel- 
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lect and selfish heart, have made hun think himself 
the irate Jupiter Tonaxis, whose wrath shauld be as 
terrible as his interests aad giorj should be sacied 
firom competitiim with those of humanit j* When they 
are so, he passes over them ruthlessly and xemeise- 
lessly, without even apparently the cxHiflctonsness of 
evil doing. 

Other tjranls, even die most sanguinary, whatever 
their intentions, had no power of inflicting so miich 
misery ; they had not at their command the niean& 
of dcxing so, a£brded to Nicholas by the centralized 
authority tcansmitted into his hand, with the sno> 
cessive impcovements of more than one hundred and 
thirty yeais, which, when he ascended the throne, 
had elapsed since Peter began to reduce oppression 
to a science, and which his one-minded attention, 
during nearly twenty years more^ has enabled him to 
perfect 

Nero could exhaust his aflumsi ferocity only on & 
few thousand .victims^ but might wish in vain that all 
the Romans had bat one neck. Modem centralize* 
tion, and ite science of admintt;tration» have virtually 
realised tins wish for Nichdas ; at least, he can reach 
the necks of the remotest of his subjects, and tighten 
the dtain that, under his predecessors, aU were 
liable to wear, but of which, under his despotism, 
none escape the inflictkao. 

The influence of wealth, of femily, of custcmis, and 
<^ privileges, affords no longer any shelter. Prudent as 
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pover onparaBeledy he uses it in a manner unpre- 
cedented Not only does he houriy tiamide on both 
his great vancpodied enemiefly the nobility of his em- 
pire, and the Polish nation — net only has he uprooted 
whole racesy and socceeded in eztifpating the religious 
creed of millions — but he seems now bent, both on 
desttojiog the nationality and religioQs faith of the 
iAoIb of Poland^ eren, if required^ by transplanting its 
populatioD into Asia. Political ^lenoe and cradtiesy 
the mere eztirpatu)n of races or of creeds^ woidd be 
nodiingy. however^ to the condition to which his own 
subjects are reduced— comparatively nothingr-be* 
cause races are doomed, according to the law of 
nature, to perii^» and creeds flourish and wither^^ and 
being Tiwmatmalj spnng again from their ashes. But 
the duG^ monotonous, hopeless, all-pervadii^ oppres- 
sion to whidt hb subjects are redoced, producing the 
same moral e&ct on ibe hnmaa mind as the slough 
of his northern bogs on the hnman frame sinking into 
it, blhadiiig the eyes, silencing the tongue, and para- 
lyzing the aggfafdnated limbs, is infinitely more ter- 
riUe — doubly terrible, because it is a destiny the 
aufferers must not only «nduze» but {propagate, by 
iare%n conquest, and by the natural re-production 
and increase of population. 

In the same manner as the author disclaims all pre- 
judice against the Busman pec^le^ and all animosity 
to its xukr, so, jAtete he may shew, in the following 
22 
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pages^ any sympathy for the interests of his own 
country where in collision with those of the Russian 
government^ he is animated by a feeling superior to 
that arising from the contracted views of mere pa- 
triotism. Once overstepping the narrow bounds of 
nationality, a looker-on can take no interest in the 
struggle of rival ambitions, excepting in as far as their 
success or failure may influence the happiness or 
misery of mankind ; and it so happens, that never has 
history recorded, through the past, prospects so ex- 
treme, of good and evil, as are held out in the future^ 
by the extension of the respective rules of England 
and of Russia. 

It is not only that, even at present, there is scarcely 
any portion of the human family which would not be 
benefited by becoming a British dependency, but 
because, since the last great pacification of Europe^ 
for the first time in the history of nations, England 
has shewn the birth and steady growth of a National^ 
Morality anb Conscience. 

It is the permanent embodiment in a people of that 
spirit, of which a transient gleam caused the enthu- 
siastic people of Athens to reject the unknown pro« 
position of Themistocles to destroy the fleet of the- 
assembled allies, when Aristides declared the act to be 
as unjust as it would be advantageous 

It was this young national conscience which, re- 
gardless of the glory, of the prospect of incalculable 
conquests, and of the Sycee silver ransom which de-^ 
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frayed them^ obliged the British government and its 
supporters to defend their successes in a profitable 
war against the most populous empire of the earth, 
with more solicitude than any responsible power had 
«ver shewn, to palliate the consequences of the most 
disastrous quarrel. 

It is the growth of this national conscience which, 
within the last few years, prevents any public man 
from daring to advocate an aggression, or an acquisition, 
on the mere plea of its gratifying a national rivality, 
or securing a national advantage. No man in a 
British Parliament would now dare, as only a few 
sessions since we heard the orators of the French 
Chambers, openly to clamour for war, with such an 
avowed motive. It has now become necessary to 
persuade the public that a war is just, for mere sue* 
cess will no longer justify it. Even now, if it be 
unjust, the public must be deceived upon this point ; 
and this is an immense step gained, because every 
day it will become more difficult to mislead the public. 

This very spirit, which is daily gaining ground, 
pervading even the national dealings with lawless 
savages, must not only soon render all injustice im- 
possible, even in the remotest portions of the British 
empire, but must eventually make the extension of 
its dominion a mere diffusion over other races of the 
rights, privileges, and civilization of its citizens. By 
turning to the following pages, some idea may be 
gathered of the fate reserved for that portion of 
humanity proposed to be Russianized. 
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There is & daas in Knglimd, and a Tery respectable 
one, who are for leading to Froyideiiceattiiiieifereiice 
whkh may lead to vkdeiioe> even against a aysteas 
they abhor, and ^Htu> seek meanwhile, in a quiet 
humble way, to extract aome honey from the bitter** 
ness of the hemlock and the nightshade. Thej indulge 
unwittingly in a sort of moral Schanuriam — a form of 
woiship which is pithily ejqvessed in tlie vulgar 
tongue by '< holding a candle to die deriL'' ''Let ns,^ 
diink they, ''repeat no tales and allow no oulciy agaiBat 
this terrible Russian govemment, and by eivili^ we 
may coax it into an occasioaal act of humanity ;'' — an^ 
accordingly, the Emperor Nicholas graciously comes 
forward, and signs the treaty tx> midae the slave trade 
piracy ; and further, he allows the BiUe Societies to 
circulate their Bibles throughout his em^re. These 
worthy people, who rejoice in the effects of tbdr 
prudence, will find, on perusing these volumes, that 
this very Nicholas will not aUow, under the severest 
pains and penalties, of any ccmvenion within ins 
empire, either of heathen or Christum, except . to the 
Bussian church — a church, whose governing aynod of 
bishops all take their oideis fixmi the obo^-proemstoE^ 
a layman, lately the Lietitenant-Gfener&l Count Fra^^ 
tassoff, a military officer, aid*de-camp to the emperor, 
and representing him as its chief head. These bidiops, 
too, have nominal military rank; thus, first of the 
clergy of the holy synod, stands the title of ^The 
humble Seraphin, metropolitan of Novogotod and 
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Moacem, fell Geoeral, and deoorated with the order 
€f St Andrew ;" and farther, << The Humble Vladhmr, 
archbishop of Kazan, Lieutenant-general, decorated 
with the onkr of St. Vladimir;'* "the arch-priest 
Nicolas Monzoffiky, Major-general;'* — a church prov^*' 
isg its eddghtenment,' not only by retaining the old 
Jidmn calendar, which is belied by the annual course 
of the earth, but whose imperial head has ordered its 
substitution, in the kingdom of Poland, for the Gre- 
gorian — a dbufdi whidiy using, in the spirit of its 
ByssHitBae <»igin, a petty subterfuge, by playing on a 
ktter, gives to the church of Rome, in all its commu- 
Bicatimis, the title of Catholic, or umveisai. The 
w&td Catholic, being derived from the Greek, is m 
&at kmguage spelt with the &, which the Latins 
render bjtfae /A, the Rusraans by the/. Thi», says 
tlie synod of the Russian church, we may jdease the 
Latins, and all papist princes, by callii^ their church 
CarAolic, but we reserve the epithet Ca/blic for our 
own* 

MissioflMries may indeed introduce Kbks in any 
gbren quality ; but let them only venture to attempt 
to convert, not a miember of the Russian church, but 
«. heathen or idolstor, to any form of waEsfaip but its 
ipwa^and Siberia staves them and their proselyte in the 
fuoBi Parodying the words of the Old Testament, the 
eraperorsays, ^lamtibewatchfolnder of thediuxch, 
BSoA conversions me mine.'' But although this impe- 
mt vicegereitt of Heaven will not aUow others to 
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labour in the vineyard of souls for any persuasion bul; 
his own, it does not thence follow that he will always 
either do so, or allow it to be done for him# 

For instance, he brings up in his cadet schools th^ 
children taken as hostages, or kidnapped from Cau- 
casian parents; he wishes to make Russians of them, 
and then turn them loose amongst their wild relar 
tives, thus hoping to diminish the hatred against 
which the Russian arms can make no prepress. 
Now if these young mountaineers were converted to 
Christianity, they would be all the worse received by 
parents, who, once half Christians, have — thanks to 
Russian aggression — learned to view that faith with 
detestation. There is, therefore, an order given that 
they shall be brought up as Mussulmans* But her^ 
and there, with something of the perverseness of a 
wild race, precisely because it is forbidden, or ani- 
xnated by better aspirations, these Caucasian chil- 
dren are anxious to become Christians ; but the em- 
peror, the visible head of a church based upon the 
Gospel, which says, ^^ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven," will 
not allow it — ^not even to his own Greek faith — ^it 
would defeat the views of his policy. And they will 
further find, that this very Nicholas is the greatest 
slave proprietor in the world — upwards of twenty 
millions belonging to his personal domain ; they wiU 
^d him lending money on the slaves of his nobles^ 
and every year appropriating them as unredeemed 
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pledges. But these are white slaves, not black, and 
he therefore signed the Slave Treaty. It was a gene* 
rosity less costly, but not less insulting to the aboli* 
tionists of England, than was to the Polish emigrants, 
whom he had deprived of wealth, of home, and of 
country, the sum of money which, during his recent 
visit to England, he sent to the committee of the 
Polish ball. 

Without sharing the credulity of those who conceive 
themselves for ever on the threshold of a millennium, 
the author does believe in a national re-action of opi-» 
nion in the people of England. 

It has been justly observed, that until the cessation 
of the great political and social tempest, which arose 
with the French revolution and succeeded it, the 
public mind, scared and agitated, sought for refiige 
under the banners of time-honoured parties; that 
these parties, whose names remained, but whose 
spirit degenerated into a mere avidity to acquire 
office when without it — a solicitude to retain when 
holding it— ceased, when the storm had cleared away, 
to satisfy the shrewd reflectiveness of the nation. Its 
practical sense felt, without defining, the hoUowness 
of these aimless parties, and the want of some principle 
to substitute for their barren expediency of office. 

The first theory which presented itself, having a 
principle — a tendency to something — was the cold, 
selfish, material doctrine of the Utilitarian school, 
viewing mankind with the eye of a manu&cturer, life 
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BB « Goounercial speculadoD, and taking do acoount of 
huBaa hopes^ paaeBnos, or la^pnieai^ 

At this theory die paUie nmid^ in its tkirst for 
aome definile policy, cai^t eagerly. It was a bad 
principle, one widdi, like die concentrically curring 
rii^ of s spiral, most oondase coDtcaieting its sphere 
to thenmowest raeasareof kmmn selfiskness; bnt it 
was still a principle opposed to empty sounds* Some 
of its first fruits have been to make tlioae possessed of 
{Koperty, and thnwigh it of die power of witkholding 
the rights of otheis, £acgetfal of all rights but their 
own. 

Whibt the coUective population of Great Britain had 
attained an aggregate of wealth and power neveat yet 
equalled, some of its wretched membexB have died in 
their ragEt, of sheer starvation, dirided by a fiew htick 
walls from die pabce-^omes of the wealdiy, staoied 
with the hixnries which a oentury ago were beyond 
the reach of princes. 

Setting the ri^its of prq)erty iiefbre the precepis 
c£ Christianity, befisfe die innate syn^Midiy of man to 
man,.and befiice the great nataral law of sel^fseser^ 
vatkm, (me portioatof diis popidatkm^ holding aQ dns 
mprecedented wealthy denied to die other the veiy- 
riffht to Mve without some portion of that p r cj y eity 
whidi it has accumulated from it. 

It erected wcurkhouses, indeed, because it is disgust* 
in^ inconvenient, and even dangerous, to alk>w lai^ 
masses to starve ; for (starving men will become both 
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ssvenons and deipetate. Bat the right to life mtbout 
piopecty it denied, and its retention it ponished bj 
driving it to an oppresKve prison, the salaturj dsead 
of which kills die panper dowlj, by caoanig him t^ 
alwtain too long fiom its «rael lelieE 

When Chrifstianitj pleaded in his finKior, the Uti- 
litarian spirit referred the question to political eco- 
nomy, and judged it by the cold precise arithmetic of 



Bat when the poor man, analyring his positiMi in 
the same spirit, reflects that all legitimate laws aiebt:^ 
means necessary to uphold the social contract — ^that 
the social contract was formed for the mutual ad- 
vantage and benefit of each individual member of 
<dvilized society, bat that this contract has beea 
warped entirely against him, TCdueing him to a con- 
dition bdow that of savage life, and sees therefore no 
reason why he should heritate to vicdate these laws 
winch prop up such a syst^n — at leas^ none beyond 
&e dread of their pnnislmiexrts or his own natural 
idn<9]nefls of dispositioo, both, often vanishing befoire 
the real horron^hn situation — then, wlien he seizes 
ihe tench of the meendiaary, as there is no reasoning 
vrith despair, the Utilitarian haa nothing left bot to 
refer him back to C^nistiaaity, with its stores of in^ 
exhaustible patience and forbearance. 

This was the result of a prinetple, when tbe old 
badkneyed parties wece vrithout cme. Ail equally 
adopted, and fitted it to the intexests and exigencies 
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of the moment. Bat even though successful^ or be-^ 
lieved to be successful, in securing a pecuniary ad*- 
vantage to property, the sense and feeling of the 
jiation are not only fast awakening to the conviction^ 
that its poor-law is inhuman, unchristian, and unsafe, 
but to suspicion of the very principle on which it was 
based, and to contempt of the political sects that 
truckled to it. 

On the contrary, a principle diametrically opposed 
•to it has arisen, and is steadily difiusing itself — a 
principle, expansive, not contractive, in its nature — 
one equally consonant with the dictates of natural and 
religious feeling and the true interests of all humanity, 
when these are viewed to consist (as all analytically 
affect to view them) in the diffusion of the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. It is still strug- 
.gling with the interests of classes, still militant with 
the prejudices and old names of parties — ^the husks 
-encumbering the chrysalis — but it is daily developing 
its strong vitality, crushing some, embodying others, 
^nd appropriating their better parts. Whether the 
public press guide or indicate the national mind and 
feeling, or that they be considered to have a recipro* 
eating action on each other, its talent, wit, and pathos, 
are hourly enlisting to give a voice to the dictates of 
the public conscience. Long and valuable columns, 
formerly filled with party strife, now consecrate their 
eloquence, to lay incessantly, in all their hideous 
reality, the sufferings hunted out in ruined cottages^ 
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in fetid alleys, and in houses of parochial oppression, 
before the eyes of those who would willingly avert 
them, to save the weakness of the heart from acting 
on the pocket. The rapid antiquation and extinction 
of the Tory party, with all its centenary glories absorbed 
by Conservatism, afford an example that neither the 
prestige of time nor of past power yields any shelter 
or security against the inquiring and unsatisfied 
^irit of the age ; — ^thus the venerable decrepitude of 
Whiggery may no more save it than the precocious 
impotence of Conservatism, fix)m becoming, in a few^ 
months, even in name^ a thing of the past. If they 
continue to endure in name, they must change in 
nature. 

Without linking their exclusive hopes with a^^New" 
Generation,'^ all who watch the signs of the time& 
most see that a change has been steadily creeping 
over the spirit of the present one. It is becoming 
daily more disinclined to foUow.the soiled and tattered 
banners which led it round, like the mill-horse, in 
an aimless, endless circle. 

However, this growing healthful opinion, full of its 
strong vital energy, may embody itself, whether under 
old names or new — ^whether under the appeUation of 
Young England, or characterized by white waistcoats 
and distinctive signs — ^is nothing to the author's pre* 
sent purpose. It is enough for him that it exists and 
thrives, and under some denomination, and in some 
form must govern. It is principally to this <^ opinion" 



that these cbapten are dedicated, to the iostructimi 
of diose who may adopt it that its pilges are demoted* 

A few years since, it would ha^e been uselesB^ save 
to gratify the public curiosity, to have shewn that the 
extension of a fiweign ruk was the increase of hope- 
less and prospectivdy increasing misery. The 
governing, as well as the majority of the governed,, 
would have considered their dnty to consist in look- 
mg to diems^es; if they derived the advaoti^ of a 
few per cent on the introduction of manufiftetures, 
they would have avowed the princii^e of upholding a 
jsystEsm they abhorred, ao long as it did not disad- 
vantageously interfere with them. 

When even it could have been shewn, that in addi« 
tion this fbre^ power was injuring the interests of 
the governed, iriulat infinitely inferior in strength and 
r es ou rces to those it was injuring, still the governing 
and the par^ whasnpported them would have argued, 
that though war must prove equally beneficial to hu- 
manity and to dttir country, it might drive them from 
office. 

This fiiresgn power, e(|ually awaie oi the hopeless- 
ness of any strug^ with Great Britain, and of the 
fear that &cbie parties at the helm of state within it 
entertained, not of the results of war to the naticm, 
but to themselves, incessantly held it in terror over 
them» HkoE the Black Sea was allowed to become^ 
Russian lake; thus Poland was allowed to succumb 
when a feather would have turned the balance; thus 
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the coast of Ciicassia, with its pcomited tnade, was 
closed to British cooimereei and the resoiifices of the 
sea to the hopes of its moeataiaeers. 

But thi^ staJte of public feeling is n^iidly passiog 
aivay^ the se]£sh policy of class and party inteiesta 
is £iding befcure otheis of greater worth and Hiagm- 
tude* The time is appcoachiog when the policy of 
Englaod towards Bussia will be deteisuned on higher 
grounds than those of national rivality, or of com- 
mercial interests. For this it is necessary that more 
light should be thrown both upon the system of its 
government, and the effect of it upon its people^ and 
to this knowledge, in the following pages, the author 
is striving to contribute. 

The space which these volumes have prescribed to 
the writer has not enabled him fully to point out the 
comparative strength of the Russian empire, as con- 
trasted with that of France and England. Some frag- 
ments of the matter contained in this first portion of the 
work have appeared in a rough form in the pages of 
the "New Monthly" and "United Service" Magazines. 
In conclusion, it is necessary to explain to the reader 
who may be puzzled at the difference in spelling of 
Russian names to that which he may elsewhere have 
met with, that, to a certain extent, this spelling is 
arbitrary, because we have no letters that exactly 
yield the sound of some of those of the Russian al* 
pnabet; and that wherever he has made use of 
figures, he has generally given round numbers — 
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firstly, because less confusing ; and secondly, because 
it would have been ridiculous to load the memoiy 
of the reader with tens and units — an attempt at un-- 
attainable accuracy, which may be considered as the 
poetry of all bond fide statistics, but which it would 
be absurd to look for in those of the Russian empire — 
always purposely falsified in some of the corrupt 
channels through which they flow into publicity. 

The Authoiu 
London^ August, 1844. 



REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 



CHAPTER L 



INTKODUCTORY. 



iT.issurj^ffliig how little the social and political 
condition of the Russian empire is known, comprising 
as it does the largest portion of the habitable globe 
ever united under one dominion, and giving umbrage 
as it does to so many interests hj the shadow of its 
still increasing greatness. 

Thore are, no doubt, many causes which may par- 
tially account for tins lack of infiinnation on a theme 
so interesting; and, at least till recently, no traveller 
had given any account from which the faintest idea of 
her modem condition could be gatiiered. 

If we pass in review the best recent books upon the 
Russian empire, (and the more recent are ' the most 

vou I. B 
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complete,) Bremner, Kohl, and the " Letters from the 
Baltic," we can glean from them no information on 
all that is most remarkable in this singular despotism. 
Its most interesting features are wholly neglected in 
the picture, or where rarely introduced, are contradic- 
tory and distorted. 

There are perhaps fewer writers than one is apt 
to imagine, who are capable of giving anything like a 
correct idea of a government or a people ; and on 
reflection we shall find such knowledge as we possess 
on other nations, much less derived from the books of 
travellers than from their own press, and that increas- 
ing social intercourse which is daily wearing down the 
angularities of prejudice. Although our own consti- 
tution, manners, and customs, invite the investigation 
of foreigners by their publicity, what nonsense has not 
been written on England, by grave German professors 
and French ex-cabinet ministers ? 

There are few travellers of the calibre of Charles , 
Dupin, Tocqueville, and Gustave de Beaimiont. To 
this we must add that, in the Russian empire, the mask 
of snow which is worn for half the year by nature is 
only emblematical of that which disguises all her in- 
stitutions. A government, of which the head centres 
entirely in one human being, is influenced through 
all its vast body by the feelings and vanity of the in- 
dividual. The sovereigns of Russia* setting aside its 
political value (which is great), 'have always been 
sensitive to the public opinion of Europe. The 
Emperor Nicholas, whose every wish is law, whose 
smile is sunshine, to sixty millions of his subjects, 
and in the wake of whose awfril frown follow death 
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and rain, the expatriation of whole races, and the 
extirpaticwi of time-honoured creeds — the Emperor 
Nicholas winces beneath the censure of the foreign 
press, in impotent rage* 

Concealment from foreigners of everything that 
will not bear publicity and praise is therefore, in their 
mutual intercourse, the end and aim of all connected 
with the government, and of all who dread its ]^<»i6 
of spies ; in which categories the whole nation may be 
s^d to be comjnrised. 

This concealment is so much the more easy that 
Russia is, par excellence^ the country of dbceit. 
The chief course of government consists in the 
attempts of the governed to deceive its agents; 
of its agents, through every scale of the ladder, to 
deceive the emperor ; and on the part of the 
emperor, to impose upon one part of his people the 
beUef that he is the chosen of Heaven, the represen- 
tative of the Godhead upon earth, the living provi- 
dence ; on the other, the notion that he is the man 
of destiny, against whose power and fortune all resis- 
tance would be hopeless. 

There have been such things in Russia as villages 
built up of boards ; like stage sceneiy in the distance, in 
desolate districts, which an autocrat has said shall be 
peopled ; sets of sleek and smiling peasants, with all 
their household comforts, have been driven a few posts 
in advance of a Russian sovereign, all ready to be sur- 
prised at an abundant meal, in homes which they had 
inhabited but an hour. There is at the present day, in 
most kitchens of government establishments, a mess 
of broth, always kept warm, of which the emperor 

b2 
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tastes when playing Peter the Great, and seeing all 
with his own eyesy he surprises it with a visit ! 

It is not two years since we have seen the Emperor 
Nicholas taking from a convent of a sect of the 
United Churchy the real cross on which the Saviour 
of the world was crucified, borrowing the accumu- 
lated offerings of the faithful, and afterwards, in 
Moscow, and the church of our Lady of Kasan, in 
St Petersburg, testifying on his bended imperial 
knees his veneration of this relic, which was exposed 
to receive the further offerings of the pious. 

All this may at least accoimt for the difficulties of 
obtaining information, in the Russian empire, on all 
subjects on which information is really interesting. 
The admirably vmtten " Letters from the Baltic," the 
production of a female pen, only lead us to lament 
that the fair authoress who has so charmingly described 
the little she has seen, should have seen so very little. 
For instance, she professes to depict the Baltic pro- 
vinces — of which she imbibed her notions in the 
society of the family of the chief of the secret police ; 
and as she seems impartially to have described all that 
she saw and learned, we must conclude from her 
silence that she was ignorant of two of the most 
interesting facts connected with the very provinces^ 
which she describes — viz., that the peasantry recently 
emancipated from slavery, and still held practically 
in bondage by their nobility, are a totally distinct 
race from these latter, the descendants of the Teu- 
tonic knights who conquered them, or the Swedish 
conquerors of these feudal nobles ; that they bear to 
them a sullen and unmitigated hatred, which absorbs 
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their natural aversion to the Muscovites^ and that it is 
by playing off the hatred of the conquered people and 
the fears of their feudal masters against each other, 
that the cabinet of St Petersburg considers itself safe 
in the possession of these provinces. 

Secondly, that, in pursuance of this policy, the very 
year in which our authoress visited this part of the 
world, it was the scene of a sanguinary " Jacquerie*'* 
excited by a Russian bishop, but carried too far by the 
enraged peasantry. Hundreds of lives were lost in 
this insurrection ; the insurgents burning the estates 
and massacreing the families of their masters, and being 
only put down by a military force. 

These scenes must have taken place a few miles 
from the spot which appeared to the writer in ques- 
tion so smiling and so happy, without her. hearing of 
them ; and those only who have been in Russia can 
understand how bold any casual visiter to the &mily 
in which she was domesticated must have been, who 
would have ventured to have breathed a syllable on 
fluch topics in the atmosphere which she inhaled. 

Kohl, the German traveller, has continued his 
Russian sketches. The style of his writings gives one 
BO means of judging whether he possesses the sagacity 
required for a profound, though he is a very minute 
observer ; — ^his work is a daguerreotype of all that 
externally meets the eye in shops, in market-places, 
in streets, and in churches. It is the description of the 
exterior of a pyramid, brick by brick, which gives us 
no idea of its magnitude, purposes, or form ; but thig 
happens to be precisely what is least interesting in 
R.ussia. 
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Indeed, it is futile to expect any vigorous descrip- 
tioQ of the Russian empire, and die condition of its 
people, from a German pen, because no German daies 
to publish it; or if he did so, it would be excluded 
both from Austria and Prussia ; — ^from Austria, because 
the censure which, to be sincere, he must heap on a 
despotic government, would be displeasing to her; 
fit)m Prussia, because the censorship will allow nothing 
to be published more severe than an occasional dia- 
tribe against Russia on the question of frontier regu* 
lations, and because she is too much under the 
influence of Russia to allow the publication of any 
serious writing which might form a ground of oom- 
jdaint from her cabinet 

Lastly, but not least, we have the book of the bril- 
liant Marquis de Custine. It is but some chapters of 
impressions, to which the reader is apt to give the less 
credit because couched in poetic language. The mar- 
quis came to Russia pre-determined to improve, and 
certainly with no bookleaming on the subject, to 
induce him to prejudge the matter. He (mils the 
Sclavonians, <* white Arabs P He confounds the tame, 
aervile, feeble, sallow, lye^ed Muscovite, with the 
restless, enduring, carnivorous, quick-eyed Cossac 
He talks of the Finns* — aborigines of sdl the north 

* The ^IxmB, near whom the BoBsiflns built their o^ital, are 
«f Scythian origin. They are still little better than heaA^i, and 
80 wild that, as lately as 1836, a ukase was issued, enjoining Ihe 
' priest to add a family name to the name of the saint given by 
him to a child which he baptises. Where the family does not 
exist, of what use can it be to designate it? This race is with- 
out physiognomy ; the middle of the &ce is flat, and this renders 
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of Europe and Asia, inhabiting, as an almost unmixed 
race, a tract of country extending from St Petersbuig 
nine hundred miles to the Gulf of Bothnia, and the 
Swedish frontier ; a people converted to Christianity 
since the twelfth century, numbering on the very ter- 
ritory of Finland Proper near a million and a half, 
having a language of their own, a celebrated epic that 
dates back earlier than the Roman empire, and since 
the time of Gustav Wasa, pious Lutherans, who have in 
every village a minister acquainted with the dead, the 
Swedish, and often German languages; a people 
whose regiments (the first in Europe that ever wore a 
uniform) were the right arm of Gustav Adolph's 
armies ; — ^these Finns the Marquis de Custine treats 
as the scattered remnant of a barbarous horde still lin- 
gering in the neighbourhood of St Petersburg, and 
hardly in 1836 converted from paganism. 

But Finland, although Russian, is not Russia, and 
our author had not travelled in Finlaud, but in 
Russia Proper, which he did run hastily through, and 
where he describes what he heard and saw. He has 
diq^layed an extraordinary sagacity, a marvellous 
rapidity of vision and penetration, in the judgment 
he has fcnmaed on the character of the emperor, and 
the condition of his empire, and people ; as if in- 
stinctively, beneath the stage effect of scenery, of 

{he featares defonned. These ogly, filthy creatures are, I am 
told, Ytacy stroiig ; they are not the less mean-looking, low in 
stature, and poor. Though natives of the country, few of them 
are to he seen in Fetershurg ; they live in the environs, in swampy 
plains, and on low granitic hills, rarely coming to the city but 
(m market days. — Cwtme^s Bussia. 
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costume, and of studied parts, he has detected the 
misery, the oppression, and the tinsel-covered leprosy 
corroding the heart of a people. If the marquis has 
fallen into a few glaring erronf, they in no way affect 
the case he has made out; and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that his volumes convey more information 
on the condition of Russia thaiv all that has been pre- 
viously published put together. 

But if so intuitively, as it would almost appear, 
correct in his notions of men and things, the informa- 
tion the marquis affords is incomplete ; and although 
he has furnished more than all his predecessors, we 
imagine much to be still wanting. Although the fol- 
lowing pages were written before the author had seen 
the Marquis de Custine's work, many parts will pro- 
bably strike the reader as a key and explanation to 
events and scenes to which he has therein alluded. 
For instance, he gives us a personal conversation 
with the Emperor Nicholas, wherein the autocrat 
describes to him his conduct and feeUngs on the 
eventful day of the 26th of December, 1825, which 
ushered in his succession to the throne by a military 
revolL With the particulars of the event he appears 
to have bebn little acquainted, and states them very 
meagrely; neither does he mention that this out- 
break was the eruption of a vast conspiracy, which 
had been for years silently mining the throne. To 
the history of the conspiracy, and of its suppression, 
a couple of chapters will be found devoted in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

In conclusion, the author is bound to state, that to 
the Marquis de Custine, independently of the gratifi- 
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cation that must be derived from the perusal of his 
book^ another debt of gratitude is owing from every 
Englishman, and indeed from every friend of humanity ; 
we allude to its effect in enlighteningthe French public, 
and thereby diminishing a hope which the whole policy 
of the Emperor Nicholas will shew him to have enter- 
tained, of interesting the ambition or national anti- 
pathies of that people, so &r as to make them forget, 
in a common cause, their hatred of despotism. 

All who have read his bo9k with interest, cannot 
tail to take some in the perusal of those explanatory 
chapters to which the author has alluded ; but inde- 
pendently of this borrowed Ught, he will have to lay 
before the reader facts and opinions, startling to those 
who have been limited in their channels of informa- 
tion to books and travels hitherto published. It will 
be his own &ult if these pages should fail to inspire 
interest 

He has to paint in them an extraordinary picture, in 
which all the main features have not only appeared dim 
and varying in the distance, but have mostly changed 
knd altered in their character. He must portray a 
foreign sovereign, alien in race and feeling to the 
country he governs, insatiable in the ambition of his 
views, and reckless of the price humanity must pay for 
their accomplishment He must shew this man com- 
manding all the arts of enlightenment and civilization, 
and ruling over at least fifty millions of barbarian 
slaves ; a people oppressed and suffering for the most 
part, but who, regarding him as the followers of 
Zoroaster did the Spirit of Good, only look to him 
the more reverently in the hope engendered of their 
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misery, all unconscious that it is the imperial heel 
upon the necks of their lords which makes these press 
so heavily upon themselves. In their ignorance, as in 
their prayers, his name and power are confounded with 
those of God ; to their eyes he has grasped the keys of 
earth and heaven ; he is the Timur and the Grand 
Lama, the omnipotent master, and the highest spiri- 
tual authority. The power of the Arabian caliphs 
was less than his, when, from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, the first successors of the Prophet were 
still obeyed, because the caliphs were still bound by 
the law of the Koran ; the emperor^s word is an ukase, 
and an ukase the supremest law. 

When these slaves, ground down by oppression, 
rise upon their masters, and roast, and boU, and dis- 
embowel them, they have always the name of the 
emperor in their mouths. By this peasantry, one in 
language and feeling, the emperor is beloved ; not 
personally beloved, because whoever is emperor is so. 
Even Ivan the Terrible, the most cruel monster that 
ever disgraced humanity, was the pride of his people, 
at a time when the tsars were mere temporal princes: — 
the tsar is now both tsar and patriarch. 

He is beloved in the same manner, with the same 
superstitious veneration, as we have seen the hideous 
and cruel idols of many nati(ms loved and worshipped* 
if this compound of hope and fear can be called love. 
He is so, because he is the arbiter of doom and des- 
tiny — the terror, the distributor of retribution, to those 
who oppress his worshippers. 

But, unhappily, the affection which benevolence can 
inspire, even with a people most widely differing from 
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I the natural servility of the Muscovites, produces but 
a faint influence, compared to that which superstition 
and fiuiaticism may give birth. The m<ml influ- 
ence of the emperor, at least on the great bulk of this 
dassyisas ahsolate and unlimited as his political autho- 
rity. The immense territory which he possesses in 
Europe, and on which the race (the main sinew of his 
strength) is settled, is not a oompaiatiyely barren ex- 
panse, like Prussia and Poland; it is a rich rank soil, 
still unredeemed, in its greatest extent, from the 
morass and forests whidi cover its natural riches. 
His fifty millions are not only devoted, but a wise 
direction would make ihem wealthy. 

These are not all the elements of the emperor's 
strength ; he has at his beck the Cossacs, with their 
naticms of horsemen ; they, in a difierent win^, are as 
devoted to him as the hux^c^ hound to the hunter 
who cheers him on. 

The Cossacs are daily reclaiming for him the 
Mongol and Tartar tnbe% scattered over the three 
thousand miles of prairie that border the paralld 
line of lakes and deserts that divides Nordbem finom 
Southern ^sia. Just as we have seen the wildest 
species of bird and the hunting leopards trained to 
the purposes of man, are the Tartar tribes attempted 
to be oiganized. None but Cossacs or Tartars can 
live in thebroadxoneof desert that divides the Asiatic 
re^oDS. 

The Mong<ds and Tartars were no more civilized, 
no more warlike, no more numarous^ when, under 
Nader Schah and Timour, they ravaged a large 
portion of the earth, and under the latter are said to 
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have put to death eighteen millions of human beings ; 
only they were then miited. The policy of the tsars 
unites them tribe by tribe, as they become accustomed 
to the hood and lure. The Emperor of Russia, if he 
could feed them^ might unite half a million of horse- 
men! 

He has, besides, kingdoms, grand duchies, and 
fleets, which add to his influence, and therefore, 
through a moral agency, to his power, although 
physically weakening it. 

The author will therefore have to shew this man 
wielding elements of power to which there is no 
parallel in history — ^that of Sesostris, of Xerxes, of 
Attila, of Timour, fading into insignificance beside it ; 
he will have to shew that, nawy there is no aristocracy 
whose hatred can give any umbrage to his power, and 
-that the ^^check-string to aristocratic power which 
wound around a despot's neck, and was held at its 
extremities by the nobles," has no longer existence. 
He will shew the last long preparation of a struggle 
betwixt the autocrat and the remains of the old 
Boyar, which, threatening to be a Titanic combat, 
.and ending in a battle of mice and frogs, has left him 
•undisputed master. 

This mighty sovereign is not so wedded to his 
imperial dignity as to neglect the arts of policy 
:and dissimulation; he is not weakened by such 
scruples. When policy dictated, he could act and 
fawn to Lord Durham, smile at the blunt observation 
that would have doomed the first of his magnates to 
Siberia, and flatter and caress until he had won even 
the cold, distant Englishman — nay, he could subdue 
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by civilities a writer of the " Journal des Debats." He 
could sacrifice his animosities sufficiently to conquer 
in the same manner^ by alternate threats and flattery, 
when prince royal, the present King of Prussia, 
although the same prince royal had shewn himself his^ 
bitterest enemy, threatening his own father with a 
judgment for giving a Prussian princess to a heathen 
and barbarian; and he is peiiiaps overweening in 
estimating his own powers of conciliation — as his^ 
sudden visit to Stockholm, and that which he now 
proposes to pay, and perhaps will have paid. Great 
Britain, before these pages can appear in print, may 
indicate. 

We shall next have to shew how he has used this 
mighty authority and these mighty elements of power 
— like an Egyptian, Assyrian, or Babylonic prince — 
to transport the population of a vast conquered 
nation by degrees into his Siberian deserts, as he is 
doing by Poland ; to decree the annihilation of the 
creed of hundreds of thousands, sending the recusants 
to perish on that long journey eastward, where the 
very circumstances of their martyrdom must remain- 
unknown, as he has done by the United Greeks, a 
sect of Roman Catholics, whose priests, torn from 
their flock, and chained side by side, wander and die, 
stage by st^e, on the road to Tobolsk, because an^ 
imperial ukase had united them to the Russian 
church ; by a single edict, to drive all the Polish Jews 
from their abode on the frontier, on which the feuds, 
cruelties, and caprice of the middle ages had allowed 
them to retain a home, in the depth of winter, without 
distinction of sex or age, at the mercy of an organized 
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banditti, into distant and unknown provinces, a prej 
to the rapacity^ extorticHi, cruelty, and insults of a 
Russian police* 

We must shew what this Emperor Nicholas, the 
signer of treaties to suppress the slave trade, the great 
emancipator of the peasant serfe, has made the con- 
dition of these serfs when emancipated; how from 
being serfi of a lord thej become sarfe of the 0*0 wn ; 
how from being the slaves of slaves, they become 
simple slaves of his own domain. 

But lest perhaps even this should prove an advance 
towards freedom, in as &r as it simplified the complica- 
tion of servitude, we shall shew the Emperor Nicholas 
sacrificing to the spirit of Oriental despotism, of which 
his empire is a vast monument, by tightening the 
bonds of other classes, and ruthlessly annihilating the 
faint liberty which custom or policy stUl allowed to 
many classes of his subjects. He has placed his 
nobility in a condition almost as abject as their ser6, 
and sternly keeps them within the vast prison-house 
which he has rendered so intolerable. He has depived 
the Cossacs of the Don of their liberties and pri- 
vil^es. First of the many tribes of Cossacs who con- 
quered Siberia and the Steppes, in which the Mus- 
covite would have been as much lost as he is upcHi 
the ocean, the Don Cossac has always served the 
empire zealously ; he only craved, like all the other 
tribes of his brethren, the freedom of serving it in his 
own manner. He was allowed to do so as long as he 
was feared, like the rest of his brethren ; but no sooner 
had the Muscovite population thickened around him, 
than Nicholas deprived him at once of his privileges. 
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In Finland, which, obtained through fraud and vio- 
lence by his predecessor, policy had endeavoured to 
attach by a mild government, and the promises of a 
constitution confirmed by the imperial oath — ^in Fin- 
land, the Emperor Nicholas grew impatient of seeing 
its gentle people so indulgently handled. Iinland is 
being now governed like Russia. 

Having shewn this mighty Moloch to his readers, the 
author will then have to point out a little worm which 
is cankering his stupendous power — engendered, like 
other worms too, of corruption — the vast limbs rather, 
as yet, weakening than strengthening the ponderous 
body to which they are attached, — the useless fleet, the 
immense but inefficient army. He will have to shew 
wonderful elements of power which have been disre- 
garded, and the iUusory nature of those which excite the 
apprehensions of her neighbours. As all, however, 
look formidable in the fearful pageant, all are alike 
arms in the hands of her skilful agents and diplomatists; 
and a period of peace is for Russia a period of wide 
and beardless conquests. 

Where war would interrupt, peace is daily realizing 
the dreams of Russian ambition, or we should rather 
say, of the Russian autocrat's ambition, &r all the 
arts of the governing have failed in raising any thirst 
for conquest or ambition in the Russian people. 
Courtiers, and that unfortunate class of them, unknown 
in other lands, whose servility is inspired only by the 
hope of avoiding persecution, may affect to call them- 
selves, with enthusiasm, the modem Romans, for 
the purpose of flattering power ; or when taunted by 
the reproaches of foreigners with their abject condition. 
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they may be stung to retort — "At least you fear, and 
you shall fear us." But allow them to speak out, 
beyond the reach of spies, and you will find that they 
would welcome the dominion of the Tartar, Turk, or 
Pole, so that they could only be relieved firom the 
benumbing tyranny which presses on them like a 
nightmare. 

There is evidently a certain point of oppression 
beneath which the enduring feeling of patriotism and 
national pride withers and ceases to exist. It is so ia 
the empire of the tsar. The serf might indeed be led, 
by his ignorance and superstition, to take an active 
part in a war of foreign conquest, but it would always 
be unconsciously, always in the belief that he wias 
defending, not attacking. We must therefore not 
only hold the whole Russian people guiltless of its 
cabinet's ambition, but we must never admit, in reason- 
ing of the designs of their government, an ailment 
which with all others ought to be so full of weight — 
namely, the improbability of any canvassed line of 
conduct, because of its incompatibility with the national 
interest 

There is no national, no Russian interest; there is> 
only the interest of the house of Romanoff. Russia 
is a mere possession of the emperor and his family ;. 
it is a vast and important one, but the time is looked 
forward to when it may become comparatively insig- 
nificant. It is therefore obvious that its interests as a 
nation may be at variance with and sacrificed to those 
of its possessor. The Russian is the only sovereignty 
in the world where the advantage of the governed and 
the governing, blind as the latter may often be in 
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perceiving it, are not indissoliibly identified. The 
Russian cabinet is a collection of servants who have 
no object but to serve a master, and to carry out his 
designs; it is influenced by none of the contradictory 
interests which distract a constitutional ministry. The 
terror of its vicinity, and of a power which looms still 
more gigantic in its indistinctness — the patient and 
enduring foresight of its intrigues, which play off the 
fears of petty states against private interests — enable 
it to make that silent progress which, without obtrud- 
ing itself on publicity, becomes startling and incontro- 
vertible when our attention is directed towards it 
During a time of profound peace, Russian influence 
gains ground, and she conquers, not because of the 
power she does possess, but of that which she is 
thought to possess. 

The suspicion of his subjects which the late King 
of Sweden entertained to the last, gave Russia all 
the ascendancy at Stockholm that it was possible for 
her to possess in a constitutional country. In Prussia, 
her present sovereign, led away by his fears for his 
Rhenish provinces, and the hope of being able to 
walk alone when he should have obtained that as- 
cendancy over the petty German states which he 
hoped to dispute with Austria, entered into a strict 
alliance (so repugnant to his natural feelings and per- 
sonal antipathies) with the Russian cabinet ; he has 
surrendered himself as Faust to Mephistopheles ; 
coil after coil winds around him, and compromises his 
position in that civilized Europe in which he would 
have wished to play the liberal leader, whilst retaining 
xhe power and the sweets of despotism ; and its 

VOL. I. c 
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Byzantine crafk must smile as it sees the very advan* 
tages for which he prostituted his obeisance and dig- 
nity escaping from his expectant grasp into its own; 
far whilst the sovereign of Prussia leaned for support 
on Nicholas to take a prominent lead amongst ihe Ger- 
man states^ in die visionary hope of uniting and head«* 
inga homogeneous German people, Nicholas himself 
by marriages, intrigues, and bribes, ha» made that 
progress for his own interests, to effect which the 
Prussian cabinet sold itself to him. 

These silent advances may easily be denied ; a »nall 
portion only of their subterranean march can ever be 
adduced in evidence. A little while back, the Zollve* 
rein and the severity of the Prussian censorsh^, which, 
did not allow the publication of articles against Rus- 
sia which it would even have permitted against its own 
government, were the only ostenrable prooft of 
Russian influence ; we have since seen Prussia submit 
to the bitter humiliation of acceding to the- emperor's 
imperious demand of expelling the Polish refugees. 

We have seen the government of Sweden — Sweden^ 
the country where hate of Russia i& imbibed by the 
child with its mother's milk — refusing to admit the 
Polish exiles. Has not the influence of Russia been 
recendy powerful, and hardly yet defeated, in the 
Morea? Is it not still in Turkey a hundred timea 
greater than the terror of her real strength can war- 
rant? Has not Russia been making progress to 
obtain a family iiiterest in the reversion to the Danish 
throne — ^that interest which a powerfiil state may 
expect to gain over a feeble one through family con- 
nexion, but which is now felt to be unattainable 
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throi^ tbe alliance with great princely houses? 
Nicholas has one child married to a rejeton of the 
Napoleons, another to the presumed heur to the throne 
of Denmark ; intermarri^es with the families of petty 
German states have comprised the other alliances of 
his house. 

There mre those who^ admitting, the oriental despot* 
ism of the Russian goTemment^ look upon Nicholas 
as one of those vigorous reformers who, by stem and 
energetic means, abolirii great abuses, and pave the 
way to the happiness of a people by acts harsh and 
unjustifiable — who consider him the man fit to rule 
over and regenerate his semi-barbarous people. The 
terseness of this not very original judgment has always, 
wherever it has been applied in history, been greater 
than its truth. It was not tyranny and cruelty that 
redeemed from barbarism the inhabitants of Attica 
and Italy, and they can never be necessary instruments 
of such reform. 

On the odier hand, Nicholas is rendering the lot of 
that portion of the human race inhabiting his do* 
minions every hour more miserable. His tyranny, if 
not greater, is better organized and more complete, 
than that of hift predecessors. It is the savage who 
has borrowed the knowledge of anatomy and suigery 
to torture more effectively. His system is, to crush 
down all beneath him to the same ignoble level, to 
fetter thought, speech, and mind, and to degrade the 
races now beneath his rule, as well as those over 
which he is striving to extend it, to the condition of 
the Chinese, but Chinese drilled, disciplined, and 
pipe-clayed. 

c2 
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In alluding to the ambition of the owner of the 
Russian empire, the author must not be understood 
as censuring it for itself, but for its baneful effects ; 
since ambition, for a sovereign or a people, has always 
been, not only the infallible accompaniment of a con- 
sciousness of vigour, but, as with individuals, the great 
motive power which, as directed, may have led to 
good or evil. This common-place outcry against 
Russia, branding her with insatiable views of aggran- 
dizement, everywhere absurd, is especially so in Eng- 
land. K ambition and aggrandizement be censurable 
in themselves, of all people we should be the last to 
throw the stone. A few years since John Bull was 
almost startled from his apathy by a map published 
in this spirit, shewing the conquests of Russia within 
a century ; millions of square miles, fertile and desert, 
inhabited by millions of human beings ; but it never 
struck those who had roused his indignation, to lay 
before him a similar account of the territories or the 
subjects Great Britain had become possessed of during 
the same period, though the former far exceeded the 
acquisitions of Russia, and the latter outnumbered 
them manifold. 

The ambition of the tsar may be no greater than 
that of England, and will probably be eventually less 
successful; but the effects of these ambitions are 
likely to be very different. In the wake of that of 
England follows inevitable civilization. The rule of 
Russia, always essentially demoralizing, is becoming, 
under Nicholas, more so every day. Beneath it both 
civilized and intellectual classes, or whole nations, sink 
into the condition of the present Pera or the old 
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Byzantine Greeks ; those already rude and barbarous 
become only more sunken and brutalized, adding the 
vices of civilization to those of their former condition. 

When Nicholas dies, is the system which has out- 
lived so many reigns, and which he is so vigorously 
carrying out, likely to die with him ? 

We must assume a higher ground than that of 
national feeling or national jealousy, and survey 
from the point of view of the interests of humanity, to 
have the right to stigmatize as it deserves the progress 
and attempted progress of Russian power. 

When we look to the blood shed in India and 
China^ and to our countless usurpations, those who 
would hold more sacred national vanities, and the 
lights of states and princes, than the rights of the 
human race, may exclaim that evil should not he done 
even that good may come of it. But we must at least 
admit as a mitigation the fact which excuses and may 
even render meritorious in other eyes the aggression 
and the conquest — namely, that it must eventually 
conduce to the happiness and well-being of the sub- 
jected people. But what are they to say of evil done 
that further evil may come of itf-^ot the conquests 
and extension of an empire which is to increase instead 
of alleviating the miseries of humanity? 

In pointing out the feet of clay, as well as in shew- 
ing the front of brass, of the Colossus which moves 
obedient to the wishes of one single heart and brain, 
the author forewarns his readers that the results of 
personal observation will probably shock many of their 
preconceived ideas, gathered perhaps from the miscon- 
ceptions of one traveller which those succeedir^ him 
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have txaditionally tepeatecL Tbe vety notionB of the 
Muscovites — which the reader may as long liave 
mentally associated with his name as die beard, and 
boots, and caftan that he weaiB— namely, his fierce 
warlike spirit and great haidihood and yigour, — the 
author will have to disturb, by depicting the most 
peaceful and physically the least enduring if the most 
patient race in Europe. 

Before proceeding to the special &cts developed in 
succeeding chapteiB, the auth(»r coo^deVB the general 
want of information on &e subject he is treating as 
warranting iiim in submitting to the reader a sort of 
elementary account of the Russian empire, and of the 
man to whom, with the sixty millions of men it 
contains, it as completely belongs » the reader^a 
horse or spaniel to himself; with this difference — 
that tibiere are laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and societies for the enforcement of them, 
which constitute some dieck upon him, whilst a 
Russian tsar is untrammelled by any. 
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THE £]irF3BROR AND lUB StTBJECTS. 



If it were not for the avowed and unlimited des- 
potism of the Russian government, — her civil institur- 
tioiffi, her written laws, the provident regulations of 
the Russian empire, the official accounts giving the 
minutest details of her progress and prosperity, whidi 
seem in the most triumphant manner to justify the 
wisdom of these, would medce the country appear, ofi 
paper, the realization of a modem Utopia. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these official accounts, both vnih 
]»gard to the prosperity and happiness of the Rus- 
sian people, and her political power, are as far fix)m 
the reality as is the value of her bank-notes from the 
metalUc currencgr which they nominally represent It 
is, however, by such papers that the Russian govern- 
ment deceives, and is deceived. No country ever 
existed which was ever administered by such ridicu- 
lously copious and comples written details, without 
which the most insignificant act of public busmess 
cannot be carried on. 
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This system, originallj devised as a check on those 
employed, by placing on record, in black and white,, 
the minutest details of everything connected with 
their duty, has had the contrary effect of insuring im- 
punity, by burying every transaction in such an inex- 
tricably voluminous mass of documents, as to prove 
an effectual shelter for every species of fraud, which 
is protected, not here and there, or occasionally, but 
by high and low, and with a ne&rious order and 
regularity similar to that with which, in great capitals, 
associations of thieves are conducted. 

Russia possesses wise laws and excellent regulations, 
which are, in fact, a dead letter ; she has thousands of 
troops which have never existed but upon paper; she 
has fleets and manufactories which, hke the scenery 
of a stage, excepting for theatrical effect, are of no 
more use or value to the nation than if they too 
existed only in black and white. 

The real elements of power and greatness which 
she possesses are, notwithstanding all this, immense ; 
though there are countervailing causes which have 
hitherto prevented, and probably will continue to 
prevent, their ever coming into such active operation 
as to contribute much to her prosperity, or to render 
formidable her preponderance. 

Though innumerable tribes and nations live beneath 
the rule of the Russian empire, differing as much in 
language and in habits as any of the human race, the 
great bulk of her population is Muscovite, speaking 
the same tongue, professing the same religion, and 
animated by the same feelings of nationality. In the 
immense extent of country through which this popur 
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lation is scattered, and which industrious cultivation 
would render prodigiously fertile, it cannot fail to in* 
crease into countless millions, as it has been increasing, 
since it has enjoyed the common protection of a 
somewhat civiUzed government. Without, however,, 
anticipating what this population may become, to 
take it as it is, these millions of peasants, contented • 
in their ignorance, and devoted with a blind and 
superstitious attachment to a sovereign who unites in 
his person, as head of the church, its spiritual autho- 
rity, to that of the temporal chief and tsar, and who* 
possesses besides all the mechanism of centralization) 
and the science of civilization at his command, to 
render this force available, — let us ask, was there ever 
a power more formidable centered in the hands of 
man than that which at the present day thus lies at 
the unlimited and uncontrolled command of an em- 
peror of Russia ? If till this moment his people have 
been poor, the soil of his country contains in profu- 
sion every requisite to c(Histitute agricultural wealth,, 
to furnish a superabundance of every valuable Euro-^ 
pean proi^uction. The riches are there, and within* 
reach. The arms are there to work them out. The> 
imperial policy, which would have impoverished other 
nations, has^only partially prevented the Russians 
from realizing wealth. In his European possessions,, 
inhabited by the purely Muscovite race, there are 
tracts of land m^ny times larger than France and 
England, where the soil is as rich as in those parts of 
Brabant and Flanders wherein the population seems 
to cluster like bees about a hive. There are pastures 
which, with a little industry, might feed all the flocks 
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aad cftitle in Europe* Nature, by means of indnter 
sledge Toads and immense navigable riyers, has opened 
many commonications, and singolariy facilitated o&eD& 
The olimate over two-thirds of her European empire 
is, taken all in all, more favourable than otherwise to 
her prosperity ; and she possesses oatkts to two of the 
great inland seas of Europe ; the Slack Sea aad iht 
Gulf of Finland, the Caspian Sea, in the heart cf 
Asia, and the White Sea, in tke polar s^ons, are 
connected by inland navigation; the Russian flag 
floats over nearly a thousand miles of the shores ofthe 
Saltic, and a considerable part of the coast of ^dxe 
Euxine. 

No aristocracy interferes, ^no public opinion lauiea 
its voice, to cheek or to cramp the exercise of imperial 
authority. The noUes of Russia, proprietors of the 
scttl, though they hold the peasantry in a servitude as 
complete as was that of the West Indian negioe% 
though still wealthy, are yetnot only without a^hadow 
of political power, but aise themselves dqnoved of 
many (^ the common rights of humanity. Too often 
die (^pressofs of their peasantry, they cons^tote, not- 
withstanding, ihe class on vdiom the yoke of despotsn 
presses most gallingly, if not most heavit^ it has 
been the poHcy of the crown, partiouhrly in the two 
last reigns, smd in the present, toiedeem the serf £pom 
the vassalage of his bfuxm, and vender htm an impe- 
rial instead of a private slave — sl servitude -which is in 
most cases merely nominal, that is tx> say, when iie 
is not fimoed to work in the govasmient manxtfuy 
tories. He pays a fixed and trifling poll-tax tx> the 
empeior, instead of the h^avy and optional one im- 
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posed cm him by his focmer master, and he Jb prac- 
tically ahoost as l&ee as his late lord can ponibly be, 
excepting in as £ir as his late lord may have earned 
superior rank in the iservke* Bat do not let the 
reader imagine that this k a state of freedom which 
would be tolerated by any other people, ^o; the 
result Jias been obtained, not by raising the slave, but 
by crushing down the lord :to his leveL 

The service of the crown, whedier civil or military, 
£9ir which every .proprietor of land must furnish aa 
aoniad contingent of men, at the expiration of its 
duration exempts those who have performed it, as 
well as their descendants^ &om pnvate servitude. 
Thus, in the eyes of the peaasntry, the emperor, 
whose aiutiEority is dways stepping in to xelease them 
&om a bondage often very oppressive, appears in so 
&voiind>le a light, that the rooted subserviency of 
long habit to their nutters, unmixed with any sym- 
pathy or aflSsction, would constitute no motive to 
divert them ixom a blind obedience to the being liiej 
look upon as scarcely inferior to God; and between 
tiieir duty to their biuron and their emperor, the latter 
would, in every case, be the more popular as well as 
the more sacred. 

The emperors of Russia seek to invest themselvK 
with this sacked character, in the eyes of the vulgsa:, 
hj every imaginable mean& The peasant and tiie 
soldier are taught always to associate the name of God 
and of ^le emperor ; md the soldier, in the xeguktion 
prayers, is made to call the emperor, *^ Our Godi^m 
earth.*" 

It IB a oomsnon prejudice in other countries to 
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imagine that the fear of the nobility operates as a 
check on the conduct of the sovereign of Russia^ and 
that the summary process of assassination would be 
the meed of any very oppressive or obnoxious mea- 
sures. This notion is utterly erroneous. In a coun- 
try like Russia, where habits and feelings are pervaded 
more by an oriental than an European spirit, as in 
every unenlightened despotism (if we may be allowed 
to use the term in contradistinction to the self-styled 
enUghtened despotism of another European state,) the 
sword of assassination must hang perpetually suspended 
over the good sovereign as well as the wicked. He has 
to dread, not like a constitutional king^ the fanaticism 
of lEi Jacobinical club, or street assassin, but those 
whom he has raised to power, whether frpm the class 
of nobility or peasantry. It is perfectly immaterial 
what their original rank may have been, though it is 
true that whilst in office they constitute a kind of aris- 
tocracy — ^the only one which has any political exist- 
ence in Russia, any more than in Persia or in Tiurkey, 
where slaves and camel drivers rise to the highest 
offices, and where the favour of the sovereign confers 
the only distinction. 

A gloomy and mistrustful tyrant, like Paul, must 
sometimes be strangled by his immediate confidants, 
in self-defence, when these become the objects of his 
suspicion; a weak-minded but benevolent emperor, 
like Alexander, may have perished at the hands of 
those who have not the justification of necessity's 
stem law ; and the best of monarchs may fall a victim 
to the despair of those to whom he has intrusted his 
power, when the detection of their misdeeds becomes 
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inevitable, or even when their ambitioils views render 
a change advantageous. 

The veil of mystery and secrecy which is habitually 
thrown over everything, renders the concealment and 
impunity of crimes practicable, which, in the rest of 
Europe, must meet with immediate publicity and 
execration. The public mind is so impressed with 
the facility of hiding every dark transaction from its 
view, that no personage of importance dies without 
some rumour of poison or foul play. In the present 
reign we may instance the deaths of the Grand Duke 
Constantine and General Diebitch. 

There is a certain individual on whom the 
public rumour affixes the stigma of being the instru- 
ment of these dark deeds. His visit to any public 
characters, or his arrival at the place where they were, 
has, in so many instances, been the forerunner of their 
sudden dissolution, that in such a country the report 
can excite little surprise. Shortly before the respective 
deaths of Alexander, of Constantine, and of Diebitch, 
this bird of ill omen is said to have made his appear- 
ance; and four or five other similar instances are 
cited in corroboration of this tale.* 



* " Puis-je vous offirir de I'eau de Seltz ?" once said this per- 
sonage to an individual seated at the same table, who had called for 
«ome of the mineral water. " Cela pourrait toe de Tacqua To- 
fiina,'* replied the stranger. The former turned deadly pale, rose, 
and departed. It is a strange circumstance that the founder of 
the fortune of his family was the principal agent concerned in the 
assassination of Peter the Third, the legitimate grandfather of 
the Emperor Nicholas, who was murdered at the instigation of 
Catherine his wife, the undoubted grandmother of the present 
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The prevalence of these rumoois <«l every occasion 
is not a little fostered by the absurdly mysterious 
policy of government, which will not allow the intro- 
duction of, or at least previously causes the obnoxious 
pages to be cut out o^ any works mentioning any of 
the murders which have taken place in the imperial 
family since the time of Peter, even to the assassina- 
tion of Paul, although the latter is known in all its 
details, as well as any other public event 

If the nobility are thus utterly powerless, the clergy, 
at one time equally formidable to the tsar, and \^ose 
influence might still be imagined to be so with a 
people blindly superstitious, has been converted by the 
wise and resolute policy of succeeding reigns, from an 
object of terror into a means of power. 

Deprived of the remotest political weight, its sole 
efiect is to propagate axxd strengthen those religious 
feelings amongst the people which can but render 
them more sul^ervient to the emperor, who is head of 
the church, and whose authority is not looked upon 
in the same light in which the members of the church 
of England regard the supremacy of the British sove- 
reign — as a mere nominal title — ^but radier with the 

sovereign, in his palace of Feterhoff, eighty-two years ago, and 
therefore thirty years before his iather Paul was strangled in the 
Michel palace. This nian*s progenitor first gave the unhappy 
Peter poison in a glass of brandy, and afterwards kneeled upon 
his breast, whilst the Princes Bariatinski andPotemkin strangled 
him with a napkin. It is of another taciturn member of this family, 
who, brought up on the banks of the Don, had acquired its pe- 
culiar accent, that the witty N — said, " Si n'a pas le don 

de la parole, il a la parole du Don." 
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implicit belief of a diuect delegation of power from 
Heayen, of the same nature as^ in the ejes of die 
Roman catholic, invested even the most ambitious and 
martial pontiffs with so sacred a character* 

The Russian people may most naturally be divided 
into three gjceat classes — viz.^ first, the landed aristo- 
cracy; second, all those who have been or are em-» 
ployed by government; third, the peasantry, whether 
private seris^ crown serfi,. or freedmen. 

The first of diese classes, more polished than civi* 
fized, generally given to licentiousness and extrava* 
gance, and crushed by a sense of its humiliating 
condition^ is insignificant by its want of spirit and 
number^ and by the &ct of a paramount influence, 
which destroys that which it once possessed over it& 
serft, and which it has not even the means of coun-^ 
tecacting by the dissemination amongst them of such 
enlarged and liberal ideas as its own comparative 
civilization might suggest, and which might weaken 
the power of that arbitrary tyranny which is weighing 
it down, diough without strengthening its own. Its 
members must therefore naturally bear in their hearts 
a bitter enmity to the oriental dei^tism which crushes 
diem in the dust At the close of the late Emperor 
Alexander's reign, they made a final efibrt to shake 
off this galling tyranny, and the numerous secret 
societies which were conspiring against the imperial 
authority, included in their ranks some scion of every 
noble feanily in the empire, and with each were the 
hearts and wishes of the stock to which he belonged. 
These efforts terminated in a hasty and pusillanimously 
conducted attempt at rebellion on the accession of the 
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present emperor, but he overturned it by his energy, 
and has since kept his heel upon the throats of the 
helplessly prostrate aristocracy who attempted to 
subvert his autocratic power. 

This hatred is not, however, perceptible to the 
•casual observations of the traveller ; and few lips dare 
utter it in a state where, Venice-like, the very walls 
have ears, and it is only on a more intimate acquaint- 
ance that he can catch the accent of these universal 
curses, " not loud, but deep." The conquered nobility 
may therefore now be considered harmlessly inimical 
^0 the imperial crown. 

The second class — the nobility of oflSce — ^raised in 
the very hotbed of corruption and venality, and 
divested, not only of all pubUc virtue, but of all private 
honesty, may be considered incapable of a patriotic 
idea, and can be animated by none but the most selfish 
feelings, which would naturally lead them to side with 
the strongest party, in the event of any national 
commotion. The inferior ranks of this class, which 
•constitute the great bulk of it, have been brought up 
traditionally to regard the imperial power as the most 
solid and unshakeable of human institutions. 

The third of these three great classes into which the 
Russian nation may be naturally divided — ^many times 
more numerous than the other two united — constitutes 
the bulk, the power, and the nerve of the Muscovite 
people. It is composed of a peasantry on whom 
civilization has yet made no impression, and knowledge 
thrown no ray of light. For, that a few can read, who 
are now allowed to read nothing but those prayers 
which were formerly read to them, and that they arc 
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now acquainted with the use of sugar and tobacco, 
will scarcely invalidate the assertion which we boldly 
venture to make — that they are as barbarous now as 
previously to the days of the first Peter ; that they are, 
in fact, identically the same as a century and a half 
ago, in ideas, in manners, and in costume ; as blindly 
superstitious, as servilely devoted as then; and have 
only transferred this feeling fix)m their patriarchs and 
boyars to the person of a single ruler. 

Counting its millions, as this class does, to the 
thousands of the preceding two, and animated as it is 
by the blind zeal of barbarism, it lies a ready and tre- 
mendous instrument of good or evil, in the hands of 
one man, to execute his commands with a reckless 
and fanatical devotion. This man is the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

If we patiently exhaust the records of the world's 
past history, maturely and deliberately comparing the 
position of Nicholas with that of any sovereign who 
has at any time preceded him, we shall not in any age 
find a parallel to the fearful elements of power which 
lie at his disposal. A population of forty to fifty 
millions of Muscovite peasants look upon him as their 
**God upon earth;" such being, as it has been 
observed, the title by which they designate him in 
their prayers to that Being in whose eyes he is no 
more than the lowliest of his slaves. 

If we could even suppose that, in the less densely 
peopled world of bygone centuries, any barbarian 
despot had ever ruled over anything like a similar 
number of devoted followers, blindly obedient to one 
single leader, no leader in those remote ages, or of 

VOL. L D 
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those barbarous follower, possesaed the acme ad^vraa- 
tages — ^the mechaoisin and administration of modern 
civiliaation-^which the ipn^ress of other bads has 
given tlie Ruflsiaa tsar, whereby to vender ayaikble 
the unwieldy strength of these inert masses. 

To exercise so immediate an influence on the 
destiny of sixty millions of hiimffii beings for whose 
ciyilization, happiness, and. comfort so much remains 
to be done, is assuredly the greatest and most noble 
task that was ever allotted to humanity : for we must 
admit that the words of the poet. 

How few the ills which kings can cause or cure, 

are little applicable here. 

Having indicated, on the one hand, the causes 
which would tend to invest a Russian autocrat with 
apparently stupendous power, it now remains to point 
out circumstances — arising partly from historical 
causes, partly from the policy of preceding reigns — 
which partially neutralize' it, and render any rapid or 
real progress towards power or civilization .so difficult, 
as to require for its accomplishment that such a man 
should unite in his character the will to do good, with 
a degree of firmness, . perspicuity, and talent, which 
unfortunately the world has seldom seen united in 
the hands of uncontrolled power. 

Let us first give some account of the man to whom 
Providence has intrusted this exalted mission. Nicolai 
Paulovitch, or " Nicholas the son of Paul," according 
to the universal habit of Russian nomenclatures, is 
now in the prime of life. He is of commanding 
stature, and presents, not only the most imposing 
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^9pect pf wy liviog sovereigp, but, as perfect as he is 
colossal in the proportions of his .form, he may really 
be saok^ ampng ^e hai^^mest men in Europe. 
When the . whole . of his gij^ard, consisting of sixty 
thoq^^ipd pf the picked, men of his empire, is revieweid 
by him in the Champ de Mars, the eye of the. spec- 
tator may. ^ainjy wai^ider over its ranks to find any one 
worji^y of compari3on with him, fgr figure, for manly 
beauty,, pr for majesty of mien. When he gives the 
, word jipf command, the deep and sonorous tones of 
his vqice thrill, distiuctly audible pver the vast plain 
vfhepe an army is manoeuvring or a crowd looking on, 
as diflFerejit from the voices of his numerpus com- 
manders as the notes of an organ from the treble of 
a chJild. He is seen, however, to more advantage on 
foot than pn hoi;^eback, because, being a stifi* and a 
very timid rider, the qharger&he rides in public have 
always been " maneged" into the rocking-horse canter 
of the pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical 
cirpus ;— tSO. that in. the. eyes of an Englishman this 
circumstapce qualifies very materially the admiration 
his. splendid equestrian figure would otherwise excite. 

Nicholas has. also of late years adopted the habit of 
staring around him .with an air of severity, apparently 
imagining that his sternness of aspect imposes, whereas, 
like everything assuiped, it has a contrary effect, and 
rather takes away from, the awe w;hich his majestic 
figure and features cannot fail to excite. 

The EmperorNicholas is, besides, too much of the 
actor; and it is notwithstanding, this mannerism, not 
because of it, that the reality of his power imposes on 
his subjects ; to the stranger, who is indifferent to his 

d2 
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&vour or displeasure^ it is speedily obvious. The 
Marquis de Custine says — 

** It is easy to see that the emperor cannot foiget 
who he is^ nor the constant attention of which he is 
the object ; il pose incessament, (he attudinizes un- 
ceasingly) — from whence results that he is never 
natural when he is sincere. His features have three 
distinct expressions, not one of which is that of simple 
benevolence. The most habitual seems to me that of 
constant severity. Another expression, though more 
rare, better befits that fine countenance — it is that of 
solemnity. The third is politeness, and into this 
glide a few shades of graciousness, which temper 
the cold astonishment caused by the other two. 
But notwithstanding this graciousness, there is one 
thing destroys the moral influence of the man — it is, 
that each of these physiognomies, which arbitrarily re- 
place each other on his face, is taken up or cast aside 
completely, and without leaving any trace of the pre- 
ceding, whereby to modify the expression of the new. 
It is a change of scene with upraised curtain, which, 
no transition prepares us for. It appears a mask taken 
off and put on at pleasure. Do not misunderstand 
the sense I here attach to the word mask ; I use it 
according to its etymology; in Greek, hypocrite means 
actor; the hypocrite was the man who masked himself 
to perform a part I mean, that the emperor is always 
mindful of his post, and plays it like a great actor." 

Nicholas is said by all who knew him previously to 
his accession to the throne, to have altered so favour- 
ably in his personal appearance, that no one, in the 
godlike-looking emperor — the crowned Apollo— could 
recognise the Grand Duke Nicholas. All the por- 
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traits taken of him at that period^ shewing him tall^ 
slender^ and unformed^ his features thin and sharp, 
corroborate this statement 

Of the extent of his general knowledge and ac* 
quirements few have the privilege of judging ; but, like 
most princes of the present day, and like all Russians 
of high rank, he speaks, fluendj and without accent, 
several languages. French and German are familiar 
to him as his mother-tongue; the English he has 
learned, like all the other members of the imperial 
£tmily in the past and present generation, from very 
illiterate Scotch nurses and attendants, whose homely 
fidelity has always been appreciated in their nursery, 
and with whom Nicholas and his empress not unfire- 
quently condescend to drink their tea. From these 
people the imperial family seem to derive many of 
their ideas of the English, and, including the emperor, 
are evidently grossly ignorant of the condition and 
the usages of British society. Thus the Grand Duke 
Michael, the emperor's brother, meets the clergyman 
of the British factory of St Petersburg in the streets, 
and addresses him in English, with ^^ G — d — your 
eyes ! how are you ?" This is from no intention to 
insult, but only from his ignorance, not only of the 
true bearing of the words he is using, but of the dis- 
tinctions of society, which prevents his seeing the 
impropriety of thus expressing even the exuberance 
of his good humour towards a personage to whom his 
'Character as a clergyman renders such expressions in- 
decent from any man on earth. 

Domestic and moderate in his habits, few princes 
have borne a more unblemished private character 
than the present emperor long had done. A strict 
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lover of jcistice, when not interfering with* his own 
pretensions or interests, he Kas/fbr the first tim^ siiit^e* 
the reign of Peter I., endeavoured tb eriforte its rigid" 
administraltion accbriiing to law, with how little suc- 
cess will be shfewn Hereafter. N&turally desirous, 
whenever the weightier personal interests of his fkmiljr 
would allowj of improvihg the material dondition of 
hispeopld and' empire, whose well-being, since they 
belong to hini, must be as identified with- his 6wri as' 
that of the proprietor with his estate and cattle ; and- 
not contented, like his brother Alexander, with th^- 
barren good wishes of ati ihactivie philanthropy,' 
ist^hose indolence rendered the reign of a benevolently 
ihtentioned man sbihetimes as oppressive as that 6£- 
tis father Paul, Nicholas I; not only r^g^Tw, but, un-' 
dismayed by the labbrious duties such an undertaking 
eiitails upon him, actually ffovems in pei^oti. Oil' the 
other hand, lie seems to entertain the mbst exdted- 
ideas of the sacrednes$ of his high prerO^tive and 
divine right, and tHe first considerafioh that actuates 
him seems to be the maintenanfcc of its integrity. 
Severe dhd vindictive, clemency Has li^v^i? shewn* 
itself amongst His virtues. 

The character of Nicholas in all th^se particular 
differ^ widely fi:om tHatof his mild and libeiftal^-minded* 
predecessor, ^ho, appreciating the right and suffering^ 
the wrong, becatise tHe indolence of Ms cEspositibn 
shrank fi*om the tasfi of clearing out th^ A^i^an stable,* 
must have entailed upoti himself tlje more fearful- 
responsibility, 

Many instances are given, since the acceissionof the 
present emp'eror, of His unforgiving spirit, whieh e^ent 
th^ coinpletest triumph over His' enemies does not 
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appax^mdy disaxm ; TidtnesB-his tzeatment of tjxoae- of 
the coBi^iiatozs who disturbed the commencement of 
hift v^iffiy. and. who were bamshed' to Siberia^— to 
whose condition, though yeasot ha^e eliqpsed^.no alle* 
yiation has been allowed* Thna continuing to make 
the condenmect suSer, \^ere his sufieiings can.be na 
example, ^ews^ at the leasts a vindictive severity*. 
Towards the Poles^ also,, his^ conduct^ always harsh,, 
has been in some iiistances worthy of Ivan the Tep*» 
rible; These, a» well as all political ofiSenders, who am 
classed witk assBssins, have been. caseMly exehided 
from the amnesties which on several occasions of pabhe.' 
festivity have extended a pardon to felfH[i& 

Under all circumstances^ after the subjugation of 
Folaady a generous disposition might have contented, 
itself widi treating her according to ^e stem laws of 
amtfifgstf not,, as Nicholas 1k» done, according to the 
saBgnmary code widch estdbl&died authority arrogates^ 
to itself die right of. ^plying to rebellion ; for this 
was acaceely a sebelliim cruaAted,. but a country ns* 
coBqueredi Begular anmes foo^t n^^ular asmiesy 
aeeordkig tii idl the usages of international was&re ; 
prisoDeiGS. of war were made, and commttDifialiona 
optoed between the cfaiefi of the coogtending armies; 
The eaiqpcBQgr himself received the delc^tes of hi& ad-^ 
vessacies* When,, hfuwever,. he proved the strongest 
ia the stn^gie, and the war was over^ those psrisonefs 
wbo had fianag^t as brave men in the firid — who>,nQt 
submitting to a naslei^ had surrendered on the. fidtk 
of tm ezdangc, and coimtiii^ on. a leciproeitjr €^ treat* 
men! — ^were, agmnat Iheiv vows and wishes, mad« to 
sesve their enemy, and drafted into condemned corps^ 
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where they were required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the emperor. Their condition in these particulars 
would of itself have been little preferable to that of 
British convicts ; but their persecutor was not content 
with the misery of a hopeless servitude, a perpetual 
exile, thus inflicted on them; they "Were left the 
option between taking an oath against their con* 
science, which would render them participators in 
their own degradation, or the most fearful corporal 
suflPerings. On refusing to take the oath, they were 
condemned to receive a number of lashes which alone 
would have been a fearful punishment for any oflPence ; 
but still persisting, as they did, one victim after 
another, each as resolute after as before his martyr- 
dom — as determined in his refusal when he had sec^n 
his comrade expire under the lash as when first called 
out — ^was it not an unheard of barbarity to renew this 
torture at every fresh refusal, till death placed them 
beyond the power of human cruelty ? 

This is no exaggerated picture, no overstrained 
account of an occurreilce which took place far in the 
interior; it is the plain narrative of what occurred, on 
the termination of the Polish war, in the town of 
Cronstadt, not twenty miles from St. Petersburg, and 
precisely the point which holds most uninterrupted 
communication with western Europe. Several hun- 
dred Polish prisoners, employed in working at the 
fortifications, were required, and almost unanimously 
refused, to take the oath. They were then made 
successively "to run the gauntlet;^ but still in almost 
every instance they persisted in their refusal, with a 
resolution worthy of admiration in any cause. Time 
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after time they were thus carried out from the hos- 
pital, still unwavering in their heroism, to undergo the 
same infliction, till life or all sensation had departed 
from the mangled mass of flesh, which was consigned 
to the burial-cart, or to linger for weeks in a hospital, 
till relieved by the tardy kindness of death, or in 
some few cases to recover in several months, crippled 
and maimed, to drag on a miserable existence, chained 
to felons and assassins. 

The commission of these barbarities, perpetrated in 
view of all the inhabitants of Cronstadt, lasted many 
weeks, and could not have taken place without the 
imperial knowledge — not to say the imperial command. 

Suppressing for a moment the feelings of indignant 
humanity which this recital must arouse, let us even 
suppose these victims to have been utterly misguided 
men, and rebels against the most legitimate and law- 
ful authority ; did it not require the ferocity of times 
now happily gone by in the greatest part of Europe, 
to persecute to such inhuman extremes a pertinacity 
which proved not to be the dogged obstinacy of an 
individual mutineer, but which was evidently the 
generous, even had it been the erroneous, conviction 
of a whole body, who preferred death and torture to 
dishonour ? 

With regard to the personal courage of the emperor, 
it is diflScult to judge from the facts one hears, whether 
one should form a very high estimate of it. There 
have been instances where he has undoubtedly dis- 
played courage, and others where he has failed to 
shew any. Of those who have seen much of him, 
some deny his possessing this quality ; others attribute 
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it to him in a high- degree. We have heard' the foi- 
lowiilg oinmmstaiic^ cited in eorroboratioii of both 
opinions, and leicve the Header to draw his'oiim dedtic^ 
tions from fyc% which must^ after dl^ fonn the best 
basis on which every judgment can be fonned:— 

The Very commencement of NichoWs* reign was 
disturbed by an attempt at revolution; Constantine, 
on the death of Alexand^sr, after the army had taken 
tBe oath of allegiance to him, abdicated the crown in 
favour of his Iwother Nicholas; In St. Petersburg, 
where the liatter then was, the wholis body of the- 
imperial guards was callbd together by his order, to 
take a ft^sh oath' of allegiance to himself; bilt by a 
fatal ovei^ght, Ho pneliminary explanation was given 
on a subject of gi^at gravity to die Rnssian soldier, 
who considers his oath in such case not? a^ a mere 
matter of form^ but as entailinj^ on him the mest? 
sacred obligations of fidelity. A party, comprising a 
laa^ portion of the Ruissian nobility, who* had' long 
been conspiring to introduce a consdtutionat form of 
government into Russia^ and to whom Nicholas way 
particularly obnojdou^ seized eagerly on this opportu- 
nity for effecting their purpose, and* excMihg^ him 
froni tfce succession. To Ais attempt!, a» well as to 
all the circumstances that led to it, — ^a strange^ antf 
eventfel history,--*we shall* hereaffer dferote a special 
chapter. For our present purpose^ of illustrating tlie 
eftrperor's char»etisr, it wfll suffice to narrate, that the 
officers- of several regiments of tSe gu^fds, which k 
numbered in its ranks, takmg advanta^ of the per- 
plexity of the men^ founxf in tibem unconscious instrtp- 
ments of their dei^gn^, by persuading them that 
Nicholas was usurping, and held his brother Constan- 
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tine in cohfiil^itient. Heftded* by tbcSf o8ieei«; these 
regJmfelits mafclied to the St; Ibaac"^' {flaee-^a* vast 
plain, on which is situated* the Senate, the Admindty, 
and thfe grekt Cath^dttel. Here they unhesitatingly 
prodfdtoed^ as ditected bj^ their oflBcers, " Goiistan- 
tine and the Corirtittitioii I**— ^Cotisttotirfe^- the em* 
petbr tOMrtiom they had sworti fidelity* \Vithbut having' 
b^eil released fix)m' their* vow ;' and *' Constitution,*'— = • 
^'Aich, incredible as it may appfeai*, fftey were'tbU oM- 
UUeoed meant Constaritin^s vnfe ! 

Other ifegimeiitsr of the guards had, hoifevei*, taken 
the oath, and at the head of these the empei^or made 
his appeafehce. Miloradovitbh,the miUtiairy governor 
of St Petersbui^, oiie of the niost gallant did Veterans 
of the Russian army, was sent' up to parley with the 
mutinfeers, and perisuade them toreturti to theiip duty ; 
but having in a piteviottfe instance deijeivedthe tifoc^s,^ 



* A* general comraanding^a regiment of the foot-guaapd»— ^fbr all 
tbe regiments of the impenal* guards are commanded by major- 
generals — ^behaVed in so oppressive and tyrannical a manner to- 
wajtls his dfficers and men, that the latter Were'parfly drfveri, and' 
partly dnconra^ bythe fermel'td mv^f. As aily fflBrikr occms ' 
i«noe uBofigst tHe^ mllita!ry excitc» the greMest alartii vrith a de-^ 
spotic govemmenti and it was feared that other regiments mi^^ 
iiot, if called upon, be disposed to act a^^st them, MiloradoYitch, 
the only man who possessed considerable popularity with the army, 
was dispatched to appease them. After promising them the redress 
of their gKeVancJes, and ejcenlptiori from'j^miistinaeftt; ftad jfppeali^ 
ing'to them whether he liiid not always led them on the road* to' 
honour; he induced them to lay down fheir* aJHns aiid fblloW him' 
into the fortress, wtiicli is situated oii the ifeva, ojJiJosite the' 
Winter Palace. ]^ni this iftoiii'enf the fatfe of the whole ifegiihettt^ 
remained enveloped in impenetrable m^ster^^ ib not a n)an of it 
was ever afterwiurds seen. In all probabiHty they were dispersed 
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he found that the great influence he formerly possessed 
with them had departed; they were deaf to his argu- 
ments, the thread of which was cut short by the pistol 
of one of the conspirators, which ended his career in 
the midst of his exhortations. The artillery of the 
guard, which was also at the disposal of the emperor, 
was now immediately ordered to ply the refractory 
regiments with grape, and some of the &ithful regi- 
ments were induced to use their small arms. The fire 
of the guns, directed at the most deadly distance, on an 
almost unresbting mass, was so destructive in its effects, 
that the insurgents were speedily mowed down or dis- 
persed. The conspirators were apprehended, several 
were hanged, the rest reserved for a worse fate — per- 
petual banishment to Siberia. 

The poor soldiers who survived the massacre, who 
<;ould not be looked upon in any other light than as 
the victims of a fatal mistake and a misguided fidelity 
— who were tools, but could not by any aigument be 
considered participators in the conspiracy — ^were, how- 
ever, also punished with vindictive severity, and even 
the very regiments to which they belonged, though 
the next day every man was draughted out of them, 
are, up to the present time, still treated with marks of 
disfavour. 

The firmness of the emperor on this eventful day, 

privately, and in detail, over distant parts of the empire ; but £he 
prevalent belief amongst the military and the public was, that 
they had all been walled up alive in the castle, into which they 
had been entrapped. The general of this regiment, in conse- 
•quence of the investigation of his conduct, to which this circum- 
stance gave rise, was disgraced. 
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and the decision with which he acted^ have been 
much extolled; for though the conspiracy, confined 
to a class, had no deep root in the nation, the danger 
was great at the moment, from the liability to a sudden 
overturn by a coup de main, to which a thorough 
despotism is peculiarly exposed, from the centraliza« 
tion of its principle, that gathers up all the reins of 
government into one knot, which one or a few ambi- 
tious hands may grasp, and from the uncertainty of 
what part would be taken by other regiments then 
marching into St Petersbui^, whose officers were 
suspected, and whose soldiers were equally open to 
delusion. 

On the other hand, the emperor's behaviour on this 
occasion is stigmatized as pusillanimous, from the fact 
of his having retired out of shot as soon as his troops 
began to act. If, therefore, his head remained cool, and 
his resolution never wavered, he shewed none of that 
gallantry which was to be looked for in a man whose 
foible was martial parade, and who always appears to 
pride himself more on the soldier than the sovereign. 

Again : in the Polish war, the emperor did not head 
his army, departing very widely from the principle 
laid down by his father Paul, when he challenged all 
the sovereigns of Europe, each attended by his pre-^ 
mier, to meet himself and his prime minister, set after 
set, in mortal encounter, to settle a quarrel by which 
princes only would profit, and which ministers had 
fostered ; on which account he drew the very sensible 
inference that it was unfair their subjects' blood or 
treasure should be expended to support it. 

Another instance shews the conduct of Nicholas ia 
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A diff^reat but equ^ally remarkable light At the time 
the dbtol^a,- imported overland from India, ^ad^read 
in Huasia with a. malignity which tampered' as it 
travelled westwards, its fearfnl ravages amongst the 
popiilatiop so worked upon the popular t^p-or and 
ignoraix^, that they imagioed it to be, not a disease^ 
but the effect of poison — some versions taxing the 
foreigners and the Poles, others the doctors aod the 
authorities, with haymg conspired to destroy the people. 
To such a {Rtch were the passions pf the populace 
inflamed, that they broke through all bounds, in the 
agony of their fear and suspicious rage, and proceeded 
to those outrages which, if not peculiar to slaves re- 
leased &om their chain, almost invariably mark their 
conduct All over {Lussia, but particularly in St 
Petersburg, an indiscriminate mas^^re of all cgnnected 
with the medical profession took place ; the. doctors 
were hurled out of windows, their heads carried on 
pikes, their bodies torn to shreds, ajid the police a^d 
authorities everywhere sought shelter in concealment 
The same superstitious prejudices had invaded the 
ranks of the soldiers ; the fearful ravages of the pesti- 
lence put an eod to order, .and all men felt like the 
crew of a ship about to. go to pieces: — released from 
restraint before the face of death. The mob were 
thus allowed to proceed from one extravagancy to 
another, till the emperor rode out alone into the midst 
of their infuriated ranks, and by the courage and pre- 
sence of mind he displayed,, succeeded in bridling in 
a few minutes the menacing and unshackled monster. 
Addressing the rioters in the sternest tones of his 
sonorous voice, he commanded them to " kneel in the 
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dusty ^andeadeavour to propitiate the vnrath of the 
Almighty, who had sent this visitatioa for their sine, 
and not increase. bis. anger by their lawless conduct." 
The erowd^ .ewred by his imposii^ and m^je^tic 
manner, kneeled down as-ooe man, followed him in 
the prayer which he offered up, and, quite humbled 
byhiS'Aubeequent reprunand, returped to order and 
obedience. 

This fact altwe must- establish for the emperor a 

character for personal feark^sness, whep a proper 

occasion caUs it forth. That , the emperor is of a 

nervous tempemmeatis very apparent, as be shews by 

his morbid anxiety when present at experiments of 

exploding mines or trying rockets, not only for his 

own safety, but for that of the. men concerned, as well 

as by the care with which he causes his charger to be 

broken out of all spirit aod even soundness. But 

nerve is ja very difiereoit thing from courage; and 

certainly^ from one glance at the man,, a physiologist 

would be indiined to doubt that the soul of a coward 

was ever cased in such a frame. Moreover, Nicholas 

belongs to a family whose members have shewn the 

boldest blood of any of the present royal or imperial 

races. Paul, long before his eccentricities grew into 

insanity, performed feats, of extraordinary boldness; 

the late Grand Duke Constantiiake habitually displayed 

a reckless daring; and the Grand Duke. Michael, the 

younger brother, has shewn on every occasion a steady 

and unflinching bravery. 

But the Emperor Nicholas has given evidence of a 
moral resolution on all trying occasions, which is much 
more valuable in a ruler than a mere recklessness of 
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personal danger — a quality to which it is by no means 
necessarily allied. 

The immediate family of the emperor consists of 
the empress^ his wife, one surviving brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, already mentioned, and several sons 
and daughters. 

The empress, a Prussian princess, has never played 
any significant part. A sister of the present King of 
Prussia, she changed her religion from the Lutheran 
to the Greek communion, to become the wife of 
Nicholas, much against the inclination of her brother, 
who is said still to entertain a rooted personal aver- 
sion to the Russian emperor, though politically he 
has yielded entirely to his influence since his acces- 
sion to the Prussian throne. 

The eldest son of Nicholas, the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander, heir apparent to his throne, is not unknown in 
England. He has yet given no evidence of character, 
beyond that of a mild and tractable disposition. 

Of the imperial princesses, the Grand Duchess 
*^ Marie," who, like all her family, is handsome, was 
wisely allowed by the emperor to follow her own 
choice in the selection of a partner for life, and is 
married to the Duke of Leuchtenberg, a rejeton of the 
Beauhamois and Buonaparte blood. 

In the marriages of his children Nicholas is said to 
be perfectly indiiferent to any corresponding advan- 
tages of rank, and with regard to his daughters, to 
have no objection to any husband for them but one of 
such exalted birth as would render difficult the estab- 
lishment of the young couple within his own domi- 
nions, and the consequent gratification of his paternal 
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affection by keeping his children near him. He has 
undoubtedly shewn his wisdom, by estimating at their 
proper value those great poUtical alliances which never 
exercise any lasting influence on the interest of na- 
tions or their policy, but to which, from time imme- 
morial, the ambition of crowned heads has vainly sa- 
crificed their own domestic happiness, and the feelings 
of those most dear to them. But it has been elsewhere 
shewn that there are circumstances connected with 
all these alliances which would have rendered them 
politic as mariages de convenance. 

The Grand Duchess Olga, the second of the em- 
peror's daughters, has no rival in beauty amongst the 
princesses of Europe ; and in this instance, flattery, 
in asserting her to be the loveliest girl in her Other's 
dominions, scarcely outstrips the truth. 

The imperial family of Russia derive their descent 
from the clerical house of Romanoff; but their blood 
has been so repeatedly intermingled with that of 
-Germans, that one might doubt if a single drop of 
Russian origin flowed in their veins, if the personal 
appearance of its members did not recall to mind the 
handsome Lieutenant Soltikoff— one of the earliest of 
Catherine's favourites, raised by her to the highest 
ofiices of the state. 

To the circumstance of the constant alliance of the 
Romanofis with the German families may be attri- 
buted the fact of all their sympathies being rather 
German than Russian ; although the natural mistrust 
of despotism may partly have occasioned the marked 
predilection which the sovereigns of Russia have 
almost always displayed, to the detriment of their 

VOL. I. E 
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natural subjects, in favour of Germans, — ^intrusting 
them with three-fourths of the important offices of state^ 
which at present, as during the greater part of the 
time elapsed since the last century, they continue to 
occupy. 

It is true that many of diese Germans are natives of 
the subject Baltic provinces of Esthonia, livonia, and 
Courland, or the descendants of fbreigneis who have 
come a generation back to seek their fortunes in the 
Russian empire. But those bom without the pale of 
the imperial dominions are equally favoured. In 
general, the mongrel German race in this unhappy 
country, in which they have so much sway, constitute 
ft class full of overweening and ill-founded pretension^ 
and appear to have acquired, in addition to their 
native defects, all-those peculiar to the Russian, with- 
out any of the countervailing good qualities which in 
him may partially redeem them. In general, deci- 
dedly inferior, intellectually and morally, to the pure 
Muscovite race, they affect to regard it with a con- 
tempt which the &vouritism of their rulers has coun- 
tenanced. 

If we examiue closely the character of the real 
Muscovite, debased and sunken as it is, we cannot 
help being struck with many of the good and noble 
qualities which constitute it. The vices which render 
him odious and contemptible in our eyes at a first 
glance, may be clearly traced to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the uninterrupted servitude which, for ages 
past, has rendered one portion of the nation the 
tyrants of the other, and the absolute arbiters of the 
individual destiny of their fellow men, whom they^ 
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themselves but slaves, crushed down and ruthlessly 



Let us now turn to the Russian nobles, in speaking 
of whom we mean the landed propriet(»rs, who alone 
can be considered as entided to the name, although 
the present laws of the empire confer this distinction 
on every individual in the service of the crown who 
holds a rank, civil or military, equivalent to that of 
commissioned officer. 

This nobility of office are designated by the title of 
^^ chenovnSis^ or men of rank. The lowest of these 
who sits behind the desk of a public office, is equally 
a nobleman with the wealthy descendant of the com- 
peers of the house of Romanoff, and is entided to all 
the privileges which the proudest descent confers, 
including the qualification of becoming a baron or 
master of slaves, should promotion in office, by giving 
more ample scope for extortion and public robbery, 
ever afford him the means of purchasing them. 

The type of this class may be seen in every govern- 
ment office — a personage, who sits in a coat with the 
imperial button, his green or purple velvet collar 
designating the department to which he is attached ; 
but who, beneath this insignia of his rank, eschews a 
shirt, who wraps his feet in a tattered rag instead of 
stockings, using his fingers for a pocket-handkerchief 
and smelling strongly of vodtka (corn-brandy) and 
onions. He must be addressed as " vashe blagarodU^^^ 
**your nobility." He rejoices in a salary of 15/. per 
annum, and maintains the dighity of the imperial 
service by unblushingly pocketing a bribe of a grivnik, 
a coin of the value of threepence-hal^enny English, 

e2 
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without -which, if jou have occasion to ask him even 
a question, he will not open his lips. This clas# of 
employes are to be found of every grade — ^from the 
individual just described, up to the minister of the 
imperial court, whose salary is 4000/., and who is 
calculated to sell his favours at 100,0002. per annum 
more ; they differ indeed in fortune and in external 
refinement, but in point of corruption, venality, and 
servility, may be unhesitatingly ranked together. 

The landed proprietors, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable portion who have obtained possession 
of slaves and land in the manner above alluded to, 
are the immediate descendants of those turbulent 
Boyars, of whom we read so much in the early history 
of Russia ; a feudal and wealthy aristocracy, plunged 
in all the excesses of ignorance and barbarity, and 
formidable only to their tsars, until the time when 
Peter the Great not only reduced them to obedience, 
but commenced depriving them of every valuable 
privilege — a work which his successors have followed 
up so perseveringly and unremittingly, as to have 
reduced them to the most degraded condition of any 
landed aristocracy or people in Europe. 

In pursuance of this system of policy, nothing was 
left them but their wealth, of which probably they 
were not stripped, from the conviction that their 
general tendency to luxury and extravagance — ^another 
oriental feature in their character, and which all the 
additional temptations to profusion offered by civili- 
zation could only increase — would rapidly tend to 
the ruin and dissipation of their fortunes ; a prevision 
which is daily being realized, and for the facilitation 
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of which government has carefully "provided. The 
crown is always ready to advance money on slaves 
and estates, which is seldom repaid, and eventually 
enables it to gather them into its own domains. 

Originally encouraged by every possible means to 
visit foreign countries, and to intermingle with the 
subjects of more civilized nations, and naturally gifted 
witihi considerable aptitude for imitation, this class 
took readily, and at once, the superficial impress of 
that civilization with which it came in contact, and 
exhibits, without its valuable substratum, all the polish 
which should be the finishing varnish of the picture^ 
not, as it is, a gloss to cover its defects. It has adopted 
the tone, the manners, the elegance, and external re- 
finement of the best society of other countries, with 
which those who travel have principally mingled, and 
which they have widely disseminated amongst the ranks 
of the untravelled class at home ; but has acquired little 
of its solid instruction, and still less of those feelings 
inherited by other nations, firom the chivalrous institu* 
tions which for so many centuries tempered their feudal 
darkness, tinging the public mind unconsciously with 
an admiration for what was noble, an abhorrence of 
what was base. 

It is to this cause that the feeling may be traced, 
animating even the lowest and most brutalized mem* 
bers of a British mob, when they will not tolerate 
any unfair superiority in a street contest, or a blow in- 
flicted on a fallen man. It is to this cause that we 
may trace the feelings which, in Britain and other 
European countries, make those in the most abject 
condition blush at being detected in a lie, and which. 
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if chivalry owe its partial development to Ghristianitj^ 
must be admitted to have acted more directly on 
the civilization of the modem world tiban Cfaristiamty 
has done in any other way. 

This is a groandwork of character unknown in 
Bussia, where feudality existed, but chivalry never. 
That keen and vivid sense of honour, to which ia 
France and England all classes are so gmerally sao.- 
sitive, though each in their peculiar station, in a 
different d^ree, and which we are apt^ before we 
compare them with those of countries wheore the 
causes from which they are derived never existed, to 
attribute to their intuitive percepti<«ffl of right and 
wrong, is in Bissia everywhere wanting, both amongst 
high and low. 

In the education of the Russian nobleman, every* 
thing is calculated for show, and he is accomplidied, 
vnthout any really solid acquirements. Generally^ he 
speaks several languages with the accent and fluency 
of a native ; he is a profici^it in music and dancing, 
and converses with ease and brilliancy oa the topics 
of die day; but, very often, the same individoid is 
deficient in classical, in historical, and geographical 
knowledge, and has not the least idea of verithsg die 
language he speaks so well, any mare than his own; 
a tcmgue rich and musical, but vidiich the h%faer 
classes regard much as the gentry in Ireland do the 
Gaelic. 

Congregating in the chief town of the govemmo^ 
in which their property is situated, or in Moscow, 
still the capital of the nobility, they osAj visit £heir 
estates during a part of the year, from motives of re-^ 
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trenchmenU Seldom addicted to field sportSy they 
take little exercise ; and cards and other frivolous and 
sedentary pursuits, which have not the advantage of 
conducing to invigorate the body, as well as amuse the 
mind, are their &vourite occupations. 

The government service, in which the nobility are 
forced to enter by the most arbitrary regulations, 
occupies several very irksome years. Admission to 
its civil and military posts, instead of being courted, 
as in other countries^ is looked upon by them as an 
odious task, which either the law obliges them to 
perform, or which they are expected to undertake by 
an authority they dare not resist Though a noble- 
man enjoys the title of prince or count, his rank only 
places him at the bottom of the scale of fourteen 
classes, beginning with field-marshals and descending 
to ensigns, into which the government divides all its 
civil and military officers. The officers of thirteen oi 
these classes imless he attain rank by service, are 
thus all his superiors, and he is subject to every kind 
of insult or contumely from them. 

But i^ contented with the peaceable enjoyment of 
its wealth, a noble Russian family, disregarding the 
humiliation to which its members are exposed from 
the inferior station in which the law classes them, 
wishes to live in peace, it must not be imagined that 
even the letter of that law will long allow them to 
enjoy such quiet and retirement If for two genera- 
tions they neglect to serve until attaining the rank of 
commissioned officers, the third generation sink to 
the class of peasants, and not only forfeit the estates 
(which the rank to which they are degraded no longer 
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entitles them to hold)5 but become even subject to 
summary and degrading corporal punishment, at the 
hands of the lowest police official. The duty they 
are thus compelled to perform is, in the commence* 
ment, most disagreeable and severe. A nobleman 
must enter the service, whatever his influence or 
interest, unless he come out of a military school, or 
cadet corps, as it is denominated, as a younhery or 
volunteer — that is, a private soldier, subject to all the 
discipline and duties of that unenviable condition, but 
with the prospect of receiving a commission, not 
possibly before three or four years, perhaps only after 
a much longer period. 

When the Russian noble attains this rank, if he 
serve in the guards, which is most usual, for the merest 
trifle (if seen in private clothes, for example, if caught 
in the perpetration of walking without a sword, or the 
enormity of wearing kid gloves) he is exposed to being 
degraded to the rank of private, and sent off a 
thousand or two of miles into the interior, or to the 
Caucasus, where the influence of his family, of his 
wealth, and his ingenuity, are generally exerted for 
several years, to enable him to work his way again to 
the position of a commissioned officer, which can alone 
exempt him from the servitude of canying a musket 
for twenty years longer, to which he is doomed. 

It is therefore not surprising that on attaining the 
first rank or two, a Russian nobleman quits the service 
for ever, and flies the weight of his epaulettes with the 
alacrity of a boy escaping from school. But it is not 
always that he dare leave; it is often intimated to 
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him that he must remain ; and who can venture in 
Russia to disobey such intimations f 

There is indeed a portion of the aristocracy, whose 
dilapidated fortunes have induced them to seek, in the 
cultivation of court favour, and in the service of the 
crown, the opportunities of in some measure regaining 
their wealth; arid such, with very few exceptions, 
compose the nobility who inhabit St Petersburg. 

Nearly all those who are wealthy and independent, 
shun the vicinity of majesty — the refulgence of whose 
rays is always apt to be scorching, — and consequently 
prefer the old metropolis of Moscow, where they are 
more likely to be allowed to enjoy the quiet in which 
they would generally be well contented to live. They 
are there at least less exposed to the constant and 
arbitrary interference with their conduct and concerns, 
and from the necessity of daily regulating their inti* 
macies by the thermometer of the imperial court 
The painful restraint which this influence imposes on 
the highest rank, and on the gay and fashionable 
world of St. Petersburg, may be judged from the fact, 
that during a ridiculous political *^ bouderie," which 
was enacted between the king of the French and the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, through their diplomatic 
agents, retaliated on each other various incivilities, or 
rather the omission of civilities which the etiquette of 
royal and imperial intercourse requires, — M. Perier, 
French representative, having, according to his in- 
struction, failed to address the customary felicitations 
to the emperor on new year's day, found, to his sur* 
prise, that in eveiy drawing-room of St Petersburg no 
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ooe dared venture to addresSy much less to danoe with, 
either himself or his lady. 

Sadi is the conditioD to which those once haughty 
Boyars are xeduoed, who raised regiments of their 
own5 and shook the throne at every breath of their 
displeasure. 

Encouraged so long to travel) that the desire of 
visiting f(H%ign countries has become^ with all the 
higher orders, a j^^ominant passion, the present 
emperor places many obstacles in the way of all who 
wis^ to go abroad, and obliges them to return at the 
expiration of three years, under pain of forfeiting their 
property and rank. To many, the permission to 
leave the country is altogether refused, and in every 
case it is only renewed with the utmost difficulty. 

It is s&id, in defence of these summary measures 
against absenteeism, that without them most of the 
wealthy Russians would quit their own country, and 
scatter their wealth over Europe ; and this is a highly 
probable supposition, which, when their unenviable 
condition at home is considered, can scarcely be mat- 
ter of surprise* 

In costume and mode of life the Russian noUes 
imitate the French. On entering the house of a Rus- 
sian nobleman the visiter might imagine himself in « 
spacious Parisian hotel, if he do not hi^pen to see the 
nurses, in the gaudy and picturesque naticmal costume, 
<» the dwarf in the antenroom, or cast his eye round 
on many English comforts which have not generally 
found their way to Paris. 

In disposition the Russian nobleman is hospitable^ 
generous, and profuse, and capable of entertaining 
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enlarged and liberal yiews, for which the ideas of 
some at least of his neighbouni, profound as they call 
themselves^ and may be, are much too narrow and 
contracted. In his present condition, it is lamentaUe 
to see him, at the most valuable period of his life, in 
the dawn of maturity^ the slave to a uniform, q)end- 
ing his days and nights in drinking champagne and 
playii^ cards, — ^at which latter, if be haj^n to take 
dififaoDooraUe advKitage, the only disgrace is in detec- 
ti<«, which can in a few months be got onrer. 

When he quits his uniform it is no less painful to 
contemplate him, his wealth and idleness affording 
him fiiU time to meditate on the insignificant part he 
is playir^ in his native country, and seeking excite^ 
ment in a course of extravagance and dissipation 
speedify leading to his ruin. 

It is fldsDost impossiUe, even with these causes, to 
explain bow rapidly in Russia you see colossal f(»rtimes 
disappear; and for ruining themselves quickly, the 
aiistocracy of this country bear away the palm, by &r, 
from even die inhabitants of Great Britain. Fortunes 
often, twenty, thirty thousand pounds per annum, in 
a few years utterly disappear ; they are not tied up 
for a limited number of years, but utterly dissipated, 
prmcipal and interest, and without as much show as 
the mere entanglement of the annual revalue would 
have occasioned in England. 

Notwithstanding an appearance of the h^hest ex-o 
temsl polish, nothhig can be more barbaric than the 
Russian noble. In his profiision, it » evident that he 
esteems all things by the money they cost, and not 
for their intrinsic beauty or excellence. The value that 
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we see sometimes set^ by caprice or vulgarity, on mere 
rarity, unconnected with any other merit, in England 
and in Holland, may be palliated by the spirit of com- 
merce. A man may be excused for esteeming a 
hideous Chinese idol or a singular looking tulip, higher 
than the copy of a Canova or a beautifiil moss rose^ 
if he only holds these articles as representatives of the 
value others arc foolish enough to set upon them ; but 
if he purchase them for the purpose of keeping them^ 
valuing them only from their uniquity, we can almost 
trace the error of the head to an error of the heart. 
A sense of the beautiful will suflSce to give us pleasure 
in the possession of a beautiful object ; but nothing 
but the base wish of exciting envy in others will, in 
a metaphysical analysis, account, en dernier resort^ for 
the satisfaction experienced in the ownership of any- 
thing which has only great rarity to recommend it. 

This feeling strongly predominates in the Russian 
noble, and he is ready to purchase all that is rare and 
therefore dear. At St. Petersburg and at Moscow he 
will give from one guinea to five guineas a pound for 
the celebrated sterlet — a very ordinary fish in itself^ 
neither unlike in taste nor superior to the brill ; he 
will thus often give fifly guineas for a fish, and have 
two of them at his table, boiled down to soup in oceans 
of champagne. On the spot where the sterlet is 
caught, where it is in perfection, and may be purchased 
for a few shillings, he rarely touches it He pur- 
chases Tokay at ten guineas per bottle, a wine, of which 
the value, always imaginary, is, in the more expensive 
sorts, as much a matter of caprice as that of the costly 
Dutch bulbs. I must explain, that the price is eleven 
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ducats per bottle, or flask ; but the flask is so small 
as to bring it at least to the price above mentioned. 

When travelling abroad, he purchases pictures and 
engravings at immense prices, and hangs a master- 
piece of art unconsciously next a performance not fit 
for an alehouse sign. We have known a Russian 
gentleman, having little more than that sum of ready 
money, give upwards of two thousand guineas for a 
Cashmere shawl. There was nothing beautiful about 
the arrangement of the colours, but the wool, or rather 
goats' hair, was so marvellously fine, that, although 
of ample dimensions, and very warm, it could be 
drawn through a small ring, and its vast volume 
almost compressed into the hand like a cobweb. The 
purchaser had neither wife nor family ; nor would he, 
as he expressed, ^'have wasted a silk handkerchief on 
any woman in the world ;" nor had he any idea of 
parting with it at a profit. A few weeks after, 
wanting money, he sold it for 1,500/., thus paying 
500Z. to be, for a short time, the possessor of a rarity. 

Amongst the oriental tastes and habits which still pre- 
dominate in the Muscovite nation, that of possessing 
expensive jewels, furs, and shawls, is still prevalent, 
vnthout the reasons which excuse it in Asiatics, and 
formerly excused it in the Russian. Before the in- 
troduction of banks and bank notes, there were an 
obvious advantage and convenience in concentrating 
into as small a compass and weight as possible all the 
superfluity of wealth, both for purposes of security 
and easy conveyance. Jewels and shawls, in par- 
ticular, are the letters of credit and bank notes of 
the Orientals. A highly valuable shawl may be 
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twisted into a rope for a belt or a turban, and sustain 
the dagger or pistols, or protect the head. It may 
be worn for thousands of miles, without being either 
torn, or damaged in colour, ijor creased. Two or 
three years since a diawl was brought to Su Peters- 
burg which was valued at 6000/1 by judges, but 
which the emperor refused to purchase at that price 
for the empress. Although the shawl might have 
otherwise found many buyers — for after all the 
pawning of six hundred serfs to the crown would 
always produce the required sum — yet who dared to 
purchase what had been vainly asked by the empress? 
It is still not uncommon for noblemen to have a large 
share of their fortunes locked up in property of this 
description; and it is very common for a woman's 
dowry to consbt wholly of such articles. These are 
being constantly pledged at the government Lombard 
— a place of resort at which it is common to hear 
people of fashion give each other rendezvous. It is 
singular that this habit of tying up capital in costly 
and unproductive articles should be as prevalent with 
the merchant, who ought at least to see his error, as 
with the noble. 

The Marquis de Custine, whose keen eye during 
hb short sojourn enabled him, in a country where 
everything is veiled, to unmask almost instinctively so 
many deceits, at once saw through the dazzling varnish 
which hides the still barbarous habits of the Russian 
noble. He justly observes, that to see the Russian 
noble in his palace, courtly in his manners, speaking 
the language of England, France, and Italy, surrounded 
by works of art, the elegances of Paris, the comforts 
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of England, — ^we may pardon the error into which so 
many travellers have fallen, in imagining that the other 
requisites of civilization must necessarily accompany 
many of its superfluities; it required some penetra- 
tion to discern that the English bed was kept for the 
eye of the stranger, but never slept in; that beneath 
the rich Louis 'Quatorze dressing-gown, or the sable 
shube, worth ten thousand roubles, thrown hurriedly 
on, was a coarse coloured shirt, which had been a fort- 
night on its owner's back, and beneath the coarse 
coloured shirt •••.•• I 

"When we thus see the costly fur, the richly em- 
broidered satin mirrors, and Turkey carpets, and beds 
of eider-down, concealing the filthy habits of the 
Calmuc, we may the more readily understand how 
polish of manner, elegance, and urbanity, may cover 
a want of all those feelings which constitute the 
dignity and pride of humanity, and which amongst 
western nations in some measure exist, or are not 
wholly rooted out, where accompanied by vulgarity 
and even depravity. 

The Russian empire presents striking examples of 
the rapidity with which some of the tastes of civiliza- 
tion may be aped by thorough barbarians. Some of 
the chiefs of the Kirguise Tartars, pensioned, and 
induced by the policy of government to reside a por- 
tion of the year in dwellings built for them, retain 
their sheep-skins, their vermin, and their nomadic 
habits, but drink champagne, Sauteme^ and Dublin 
stout, to wash down their pillau or their horse-flesh, 
and look at their guest, to see if his glass wants reple- 
nishing, through a fashionable gold eyeglass. 
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In personal appearance^ the noble classes in Russia 
are darker generally than the peasantry, though even 
amongst these the fair complexion, on the whole, pre- 
dominates. They differ from them also in wanting 
what so adds to the comeliness of both sexes, and 
embellishes the countenance of the moujik — good hair 
and good teeth. In general, what beauty they pos- 
sess appears, by a mistake of nature, to be confined to 
the men ; and this is the case both among the higher 
and lower orders, but more especially amongst the 
' peasant women ; it is of the rarest occurrence to meet 
with one even comely, fresh-looking, and not actually 
hideous or mis-shapen. It is a very common sight to 
see a matron throwing her breasts over her shoulders, 
4:0 suckle the child she carries onher back. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE SERF. 



The Emperor Napoleon, if diffuse and wordy in 
his written style, has at least left to posterity some of 
those pithy sayings, into which a whole volume of ideas 
is condensed — a whole pictiure crowded. " Grattez 
le Russe," he said, " et vous trouverez le Tartare ;" 
^^ Scratch, and the Tartar will peep through the Rus- 
sian." We have seen somewhat in our last chapter, of 
the truth of this epigram. He calls the Emperor 
Alexander a Greek of the lower empire ; and he fur- 
ther says, " Woe unto Europe, if ever a tsar should 
arise who wears a beard !" After one has closely exa- 
mined the men and things within the Russian empire, 
one is struck with the profound appreciation of cha- 
racter, and the portentous import, contained in these 
picture-sentences, which one had ranked at first 
amongst sayings more terse than true. 

These words of warning to Europe, whenever a 
tsar shall wear a beard, strike us in all their force, 
when we turn from the contemplation of the great 

VOL. I. F 
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body of the Muscovite people, the private serfs, the 
crown ser&, and the freedmen — ^the true bearded, 
caftaned, superstitious Russians of the days of Ivan 
the Terrible — ^all comprised in the general name of 
moujik. There are, at a rough statement^ upwards of 
twenty millions of private serfe, and nearly the same 
number belonging to the imperial domain ; and they 
are already so blindly obedient to the tsar, so con- 
fident of his power, that it is no exaggeration to 
say that many believe he can stay the pestilence or 
the tempest, or allay the drought, at his pleasure. 
This is the case with a sovereign who runs coimter to 
their dearest prejudice, who shaves their cherished 
beards, who sends them chained together to his armies, 
and whose garb and habits are those of the stranger. 
What would it be with a tsar who seemed a thorongh 
Muscovite, like themselves, in his dress, bis habits, 
and feelings ? Why he might use their fanaticism as 
a mighty lerer to uproot the very nation, and cast it 
in any direction around him, like a tremendous human 
avalanche. 

The reader may perhaps remember, in antithesis to 
this hint given to the tsars to wear a beard, by the 
great conqueror, the advice which a genius, no less 
remarkable in the world of letters, gives to the Em- 
peror Alexander : — 

" Teach him to wash and shave his Baskir hordes, 
And into ploughshares turn their barren swords.*' 

Perhaps in these contradictory counsels are comprised 
the only courses which would have led to that eleva- 
tion which the tsars of Russia have so long been 
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dreaming, the one to the devastating glory of a 
Timour, the othn to the peace, prosperity, and hap-> 
pness of that large portion of mankind of which 
fate has made them guardians. The Emperor Nicholas 
has not had the genius to perceive that the middle 
path he follows will never lead him into either of those 
diverging roads to greatness. 

Let us now proceed to ezaoune the dass of beiurded 
moujiks, the most important element, if the most inert, 
of the Colossus of Russian strength* Physically the 
moujik has retained more of the pure Sclavonic than 
in his manners, customs, and feelings ; but even phy- 
tsically he bears no small traces of his admixture with 
the Turk and Tartar, beneath whose rule he groaned 
so long; the cat-like eye standing downwards from 
the temples ; the nose, of which the nostrils are almost 
always too visible ; and sometimes not only the dark 
hair and complexion, but the high cheek bones, and 
the regular Mongolian physiognomy. It would appear, 
however, as if, on the whole^ the Tartar and Mongo- 
lian type became rapidly e&ced in the vigorous fecun- 
dity of the Sclavonic ; and hence, whUst the European 
aspect in a few years predominates, where two-thirds 
of the blood was originally Tartar, the character retains 
all its true proportion of Asiatic spirit, though the 
Asiatic features may only be occasionally traced in 
the &ces of individuals. It is this admixture during 
centuries of servitude^ which has made the differ- 
ence between the Muscovite and Polish character, 
for the language of these two people still bears as close 
a resemblance as the dialects of many of our English 
counties to each other. 

f2 
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As regards personal appearance, the hideousness 
of the women, and the comparative comeliness of the 
men, have caused the latter to he considered as hand^ 
some by many travellers. Their dense hair, thick 
beard and mustachioes, white teeth, and the loose dra* 
pery of their semi- Asiatic dress, are all apt somewhat 
to mislead us ; but when we see these men as soldiers^ 
cropped, shaven, and dressed in clothes which shew 
the figure, the illusion utterly vanishes ; we find the 
face, that appeared handsome when hidden by tufts of 
hair, mean and inexpressive ; the Herculean fitunes, 
when stripped of the sheepskin, sink into dispropor- 
tioned insignificance, and are always distorted by the 
great protubcfrance of the stomachy occasioned by the 
want of nutritious quality in their food, and the con- 
sequent quantity required. 

The Marquis de Custine is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the male beauty of the Muscovites ; but it is evident 
that he has been misled, partly by the circumstances 
above-mentioned, partly firom having judged of the race 
by the servants and coachmen of noblemen, to whose 
appearance he ofi^n alludes ; but these are no fair spe- 
cimen, being chosen for their beauty out of thousands of 
serfs ; — and lastly, firom confounding with the pure Mus- 
covites the Little-Russians — the people of the Ukraine, 
which is already Cossac. Now the Cossacs, as will be 
hereafter shewn, are no more Muscovites than Musco- 
vites are Poles, or Dutchmen Englishmen. The wish of 
the Russian government being to obliterate the memory 
of their Polish brotherhood, this wish has inspired the 
Russian writers and historians, particularly the courtly 
Karamsin. The confusion occasioned by the fact that 
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^^ Cossacs," in several adjoining countries, was the 
general term for all freebooters, has led to the belief of 
their Muscovite origin, because the early history of 
Russia constantly alludes to Cossacs long before the 
present remarkable races had been called into existence. 

The most conclusive evidence on the subject of the 
personal appearance of the Russians, is to be derived, 
in St« Petersburg, from the examination of the imperial 
guard — a selection from sixty millions. There are 
many thousands of men all up to the six-foot standard, 
and yet/ it would actually be difficult, when stripped 
of their padding, to find twenty men in a whole divi- 
sion equal to the first promiscuous twenty in Queen 
Victoria's first or second life-^ards, or blues. 

The moqjik inhabits a log-house, which he builds 
with his own axe, with which he is marvellously dex- 
terous ; the interstices he stufis with moss, and cuts 
down and planes, to a surprising smoothness, with the 
same instrument. The axe is his constant companion : 
it is a tool a little crooked in the handle, and he 
laughs at our English hatchet, as being almost useless 
for want of this peculiarity. " The severity of the 
climate he inhabits obliges him to make one for him* 
self, and he does make one within his dwelling, the 
whole long winter through, hotter than that of the 
tropics. Necessity, that mother of invention, has 
taught him what all the science of civilization has 
lefi: unlearned in this respect in France, in England^ 
and even in Germany. 

In England, if not precisely correct, I am within the 
mark, in stating that thirteen-fourteenths of our fuel are 
wasted, or, in other. words, that where we bum fourteen 
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tons of coal, the heat of thirteen of them is wasted up 
the chimney. In France and Germany^ the iron stoves, 
besides never disseminating an equal heat, part with 
some of their metal to the atmosphere, and burning all 
the particles of dust and vapour that settle on their 
sur&ce, ^ve rise to nois(»ne and unwholesome gases. 
The Russian stove is a vast stack of bricks, with a 
fflnall oven, and intersected with flues ; the oven is 
filled with wood or fiiggots, and directly the carbonic 
add has escaped firom the fuel, the chimney and the 
iron door of the oven are closed, and the {dace is 
heated for the next four and twenty hours. The 
bricks, a material veiy slow in conducting heat, take 
several houis to heat through, after which they keep 
parting gradually and equably with the caloric they 
have absorbed, for the next six and thirty hours. 

The moujik all the winter wears his sheepskin ; 
sometimes the whole year through, though it is often 
in summer superseded by a caftan of the coarse brown 
or grey homespun wool ; he wears a coloured woollen 
sash to fasten it round the waist, in whidi his fidthfiil 
axe reposes. His bushy hair is shaven ftom the nape 
of the neck, and the hair is cut all round the head, by 
clipping away all that appears under a wooden bason, 
pot upon it by the operator; it is cut somewhat in the 
fiuihioQ of a thorou^-bred's ''bang" tail, and with the 
same original object, that of making it look thicker. 
A leather strap, passing over his forehead* binds down 
these dense locks, and reminds us of the old Greek 
fiu^on ; but it requires a powerful imagination to see, 
like Custine, any trace of the Greek profile or expres* 
sion beneath this dassic head-gear. 
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The moajik provides against the rigour of the 
dmiate; he does not, and he cannot, brave it with 
the same imponity as even the Spaniaid or Italian. 
At a battue party^ where a hundred and fi% peasants 
were beating the wood, in an mtense cold, with a 
strong wind, there were only six who were not some* 
where firost«bitten. The six foreign i|>ortsmen for 
whom they were beating up the game, though exter- 
nally less well provided, were untouched by the cold. 
The moujik leaves his dwelling, his blood raised by 
the heat of his artificial atmosphere to a high tem- 
perature, and the thick sheepddn, an excellent non- 
conductor, retains the heat for several hours; when it 
IB escaping, the first roof beneath which he takes 
refuge, restores him to the same tropical warmth. 
. The moujik, like all classes of the Russians, is in- 
ordinately fond of a vapour bath, and learns to endure a 
temperature of steam approaching to 200^ Fahrenheit 
When his body is thoroughly heated^ it is generally 
known that he rolls in the snow, or plunges in ice-^ 
cold water. At night, the dvomiks, or porters, in 
St Petersburg and Moscow, in a cold of twenty-five 
degrees Reaumer, the intensity of which fireezes 
alcohol, and converts into hail-stones boiling water 
thrown into the air, come out barefooted and covered 
GDily by a cotton shirt and linen trowsers, to let in the 
cairiages of their masters. The moujiks are often 
seen snorifig^ dead drunk, in the snow, in the severest 
weadier. 

From ficts like these, which arrest the observa* 
tion of every traveller, it is not surprising that an idea 
should have been imbibed, that extraordinary power 
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of enduring cold characterized the Russian people ; 
but on closer examination, we find precisely the reverse 
to be the case. The most delicate English or southern 
child, when heated in the vapour of the Russian bath^ 
cannot feel the coldness of snow or ice. The pails 
of iced water thrown on the bather, feel merely tepid. 
The simple immersion in the coldest water does not 
even produce a shudder, whilst the body has so great 
an excedent of caloric to part with ; to remain in it 
when the human temperature is reduced beyond a 
certain point, which the Russians never do, might 
prove dangerous, or even fatal. The moujik, who 
rushes half boiled jfrom his bath into the snow, feels 
his teeth chatter on plunging unprepared into water 
of the spring temperature of our English rivers. 

It is the same principle, of the cold not acting on 
the human body till it has got rid of the superabund* 
ant heat artificially imbibed, which accounts for the 
impunity of the dvomiks. These men (who, by the 
way are not exposed, as mentioned, above a few 
minutes,) sleep in rooms in which the temperature of 
the atmosphere is not less than ninety Fahrenheit, and 
in addition to this lay upon sheepskins stretched upon 
the stack of hot bricks which form the Russian stove. 
They, or anybody else might, when thus heated, stand 
for many minutes naked in the open air, before feeling 
the cold; though if chilled at the outset, instead of being 
as they are at fever heat, in the same space of time 
their extremities would be frozen hard. The drunken 
moujiks who are seen sleeping in the snow, having 
always rapidly drunk a large quantity of ardent spirits, 
the body is in a high state of temporary fever. Their 
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sheepskins prevent the rapid escape of the heat thus 
generated ; but when this ceases, the man wakes and 
seeks the instantaneous shelter of a human habitation* 
In an intense cold, a few minutes only elapse between 
feeling chilly, and the stagnation of the blood ; no two 
«vils can well be more different than to be frozen or 
to be perished. When the moujik is not within reach 
of a human habitation, or where he has not suffi* 
ciently recovered his instinct before parting with the 
animal heat, he freezes to death. Thousands of 
peasants die in this way every winter, in the Russian 
dominions* 

Of all people in the world, perhaps the Russians are 
those who in their lives have felt the least cold; but 
they understand an art of which we are wholly ignorant 
in our temperate climes — that of perfectly guarding 
against its rigours, better even than all other northern 
people. Perhaps they are naturally less fitted to 
stand its severity than any of the white race. Physio- 
ally, the Russian moujik is far from being, in any 
other sense, strong or enduring ; the very nature of 
his food precludes the possibility of this. He grows 
wheat, and rears cattle, of which the rapacity of his 
master, during four centuries, has almost allowed him 
to forget the taste ; he lives almost entirely on rye, 
fermented cabbage, and a little rank black hemp-seed 
oiL It is true, there are many other people in Europe 
whose staple article of food is rye; it is true, that the 
potato contains chemically still less of what are sup- 
posed to be the nutritive portions of food than even 
rye, and it is true that there are races almost fed on 
the potato. But experience shews that root to be so 
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haj^il J adapted, as an artide of food, to the human 
constitution, that man evidently thriyes better reduced 
to the potato, than to the lye. 

But the singularly perverted taste of the Muscovite 
people induces them to reduce, before they consume it, 
a laige part of the nutriment which even rye grain con- 
tarns. They ferment their bread to the third or acetous 
degree ; the black l»ead of Russia, unlike that of all 
other countries, is bitter and sour, and as nauseous in 
the mouth as alum* The starch and sugar ofthe grain is 
80 lost by this piocess, that it contains fiur less nourish- 
ment than even the rye-bread of the extreme north, 
whai scarcity obliges the inhabitants to mix vdth the 
grain cme-half of the sweet tender bark of the pine 
tree* 

Probably the peculiar acidity of this bread and of 
the fermented cabbage, obliges the moujik to eat large 
quantities of salt The biscuit of Bussan men-of- 
war's men is a rusk made of this bread; they may be 
seen soaking it in the searwater. The weak quality 
of their food requires them to consume it in immense 
quantities ; its acidity seems to require much salt, and 
the joint salt and acid taken into the stomadi evidently 
render necessary a {NX)porti<»iate amount of liquid to 
wash it down. This liquid is taken in the shape of 
quass, or water discoloured, and rendered slightly 
acid, by this bread, or by fermented rye, or else of hot 
water calkd tea. 

Tea,* it may be here observed, is the principal luxury 

* The annual importation of tea into the Enssian empire ave- 
rages ten million lbs. — ^about one-fourth ofthe quantity now im- 
pcorted into Great Bntain. 
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besides brandy, in which the moujik indulges, when in 
his power. It is common to see him on these occa* 
sions call for a samovar, or tea-urn full of water; this 
he continues pouring through a small tea-pot contain* 
ing a pinch of tea, until the water is all consumed. 
He will actually thus imbibe eight, twelve, or fifteen 
j»nts of hot liquid at a sitting. Like the Russians of 
all dasses, he drinks it from a tumbler, and he wiQ, 
when able to afibrd ^t, take with it two or three small 
lumps of sugar. When in company, for he is con- 
vivial even over this thin beverage, a piece of sugar is 
passed round, and each guest bites from it a piece, 
which he keeps within his teeth whilst a glass or two 
is swallowed. Peihaps this habit was overlooked by 
a traveller from whom we have largely quoted, when 
he talks of ** this elegant beverageJ* 

It has been deemed advisable, frnther on, to divide 
the Russian empire into two great general divisions — 
the region of the north, or that of forest swamp and 
cultivation, and the southern region, covered with 
vast steppes, or prairies, principally inhabited by 
nomades, and sdll devoted to pastoral purposes. 

The former of these great divisions is peopled by 
the great bulk of the purely Muscovite race ; and to 
those inhabiting it, as regaids their mode of life, the 
description given above must be understood to apply. 
In the region of the steppes, where animal life is less 
valuable than the produce of agriculture, the case is 
naturally reversed, and not only the carnivorous races 
of Tartars and Cossacs live principally upon flesh, 
but even the Muscovite portion of the scanty popula- 
tion of these southern regions, as well as of that where 
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the forest and prairie governments blend into each 
other. 

The moujik is deeply tinctured with veneration and 
superstition ; he is patient, cunning, eager of gain, 
dishonest in obtaining it, and yet generous. He 
firmly believes that St Alexander Nevsky* (a very 
prudent and truly Russian saint,) floated down the 
river Neva upon a mill-stone; he never enters an 
apartment without crossing himself before the gaudily- 
fhtmed picture of the tutelar saint ; he is wonderfully 
scrupulous that the oil burned in the small antique 
lamp suspended before it on all holidays, should be 
the pure oil of the olive, as the dignityK>f his celestial 
patron requires ; and when he has risen to the rank 
which the ambition of every peasant covets — that of 
meschinine, or licensed to trade — he swears lustily by 
him, to attest the honesty of a fi^udulent bargain, and 
inwardly endeavours to make Heaven a participator 
of his deceit, by promising the saint a per centage on 
the gain, to be applied to the adornment of his shrine. 
And where is the marvel? He knows that he can 
bribe the powerful baron, his master i that his master 
again bribes some one, before whom he trembles; 
that his master's master bribes a still more potent supe* 
rior; and analogic reasoning will not permit him to 
doubt, that as the minister is bribed, so the minister 
bribes the emperor, and so the saint may in the end 
bribe Grod Almighty. 

* This story is more popularly related of St. Anthony, who is 
traditionally said to have embarked on it in the Tiber, and drifted 
through the Atlantic, the Baltic, the Keva, and the Ladaga Lake, 
and then commenced a course of internal navigation, for the 
purpose of converting the Muscovites to Christianity. 
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Perhaps the state of social relations in the Russian 
empire may chiefly influence his character^ as far as 
honesty is concerned. There are few robbers in 
Russia, but how many Russians are there who are 
not thieves ? The waking-dream of every Muscovite 
peasant in the empire is, to become a trader. When 
he can thus far satisfy his ambition^ his avidity of gain 
is such, that no solid ulterior advantage to be derived 
firom the best customer can induce him to forego the 
present opportunity of cheating him, if only of a few 
pence ; nothing can prevent him from asking double 
the price for his merchandize that he will be eventually 
contented to take. But, on the other hand, if he rises 
into a second or first guild merchant, (and although 
this is, of course, as great a lottery*prize in the exist- 
ence of the petty trader, as to become a petty trader 
may be to the indiscriminate population of a Russian 
village) — ^he may be pretty safely entrusted with large 
sums of money, as is required in the internal trade of 
this vast country, and will join in commercial associa- 
tions, in which the mass answers for the individual. 
But is not the key to this anomaly to be found in the 
fact, that the value of credit is the great conservator of 
the probity of all other commercial communities. 

One striking feature in the character of the moujik,. 
is the rooted distaste he shews for all agricultural em- 
ployment, and his natural love and aptitude for, trade. 
In this he can only be compared to the Armenian, or 
rather the Israelite, at least the modem Israelite — for 
the biblical Hebrews, surrounded by commercial na- 
tions, shewed in those days as little aptitude for com- 
mercial pursuits, as they have 6ince been distinguished 
in them. But, as with the Jews, at least until recently, 
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the Muscovites* love for trade does not extend beyond 
a matter of barter or agency; it does not lead him 
^th equal readiness to manu&ctore, nor does lie 
shew any abstract preference in favour of any of the 
mechanical arts over agricultural labour, directly the 
former require any p»8omd manual exerti(»i. 

Superficial observers have supposed the Russian to 
have a natural incapacity for figures, fixHn seeing him 
use in every shop and market-place, and even govern- 
ment office, the little fi:ame of calculating beadst, similar 
to those of the Chinese. But this is a glaring eiror; 
the Russian is an exceflent calculator, and he at all 
times prefers this congenial labour of the brain, to the 
labour of the hands. 

This tendency, whether inherent^ or fix)m whatever 
causes it may have arisen, is deeply to be lamented 
in a country of whidi the principal riches are agricul- 
tural ; but it is so general, that perhaps now nothing 
but the restndnts of servitude or misery prevent the 
great mass of the peasantry firom trying their fortune 
in trade. 

The author has heard an intelligent Russian en- 
deavour to palliate the arbitrary authority of his go- 
vernment, by saying, ** You are as well aware as I am, 
that if to-morrow our nobles were as fi*ee as English 
gentlemen, our peasantry as firee as English peasants, 
nine out of ten of every noble family who could scrape 
together the means, would fly into that civilized 
Europe we long for through our prison bars; nine 
out of ten of the moujiks, relieved firom their servitude, 
would abandon the soil to which they are tied, to 
start with a pedlar's pack." 
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Of course, that very freedom would render the Bus« 
sian empire a residence less to be dreaded by the noble, 
and the want of bread must soon drive the moujik 
again to the plough taiL But this tendency of both 
the higher and lower classes, is not the less true, or 
the less unlike any other picture of society which the 
whole world affords us. Let us not talk after this of 
the artificial condition of civilized communities. 

The following anecdote affords a remarkable illus- 
tration of what has been advanced on this subject 
When the Emperor Alexander visited England, the 
highly cultivated farm and paik-like appearance of the 
country struck him so forcibly, that he engaged some 
Englishmen to introduce a similar system in his own 
dominions. Amongst others were two Quakers, 
brothers. Land was allotted to them on the banks of 
the Neva, above St. Petersburg, and also on the road 
to Tzarskdezelo. Several wretched cottages gave 
shelter on this ground to a few imperial serfs. The 
labour of these men was placed at the disposal of the 
adventurers; the emperor advanced them 4000L 
capital ; they were to hold it for a term of years rent 
free, and at the expiration of that term the rent to be 
paid was to be agreed on to their mutual satisfaction. 
The soil was rich; the vicinity of St Petersburg 
afforded any quantity or quality of manure, and in a 
few years the whole tract assumed the appearance of 
an English district The brothers paid back the 
borrowed capital, realized a handsome fortune, and 
offered, at the expiration of their lease, about 2000/. 
per annum as rent for a part of it, — ^which was con- 
ceded to them. The rest of the now fertile land was 
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divided amongst the imperial serfs^ \vho had originall j 
vegetated upon it, and had since been forced to bring 
it into proper cultivation. It was given to diem rent 
free, with all the stock upon it, as an encouragement ; 
and around them was an unlimited quantity of equally 
good land, which would have been conceded to them, 
and which it was hoped their interests would prompt 
them to reclaim. ^ 

The results of the first and second years' crop 
placed each of these men, who had never previously 
owned as many shillings, in possession of a few hun- 
dred pounds ; and there was nothing to prevent its 
becoming an income to them; Instead of this, they 
one and all abandoned their farms, to speculate. One 
or two have thriven; the rest have sunk back to 
poverty, and the land is again drowned with water, 
and ovei^own with bushes I 

In the same manner as with the Jews, is it not 
probable that this tendency of character has been pro- 
duced by the long oppression under which the serf 
has groaned, by rendering it an ajuom of traditional 
wisdom with the moujik, not only to turn all his 
thoughts to the acquirement of wealth as the only 
method of alleviating his hard lot, but also to seek to 
obtain it only by those means which will enablfe him 
to conceal it both from the rapacity of his lord and 
of the agents of the emperor ? We shall see, on ex- 
amining his condition, that his caution is generally so 
well founded in this respect that he may well be ex- 
cused for his mistrust in those few instances in which 
it might be safe to make an exception. 

The singular apathy with which the moujik sees 
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brutal treatment, without allowing his features or his 
manner to express the slightest disapprobation of 
their sufferings, or sympathy in them, is strangely 
anomalous with his usual kindliness of manner towards 
his own class. 

The drunkenness of Russian moujiks is nearly 
always a loving drunkenness ; they bow to each other 
ceremoniously in the street, and use in their language 
terms of endearment Is it that, spumed and trampled 
on, unable to turn their eyes on any human beings 
more abject, they find, unconsciously, some solace in 
treating each other with that respect, of which the 
share, due even to the most fallen humanity, is utterly 
denied them by the classes above them ? 

There exists a natural kindliness of feeling in the 
breasts of the Russian peasantry ; the be^ar, or the 
Siberian convict marched along the road, never vainly 
implores a piece of his black bread, if it be the last in 
his humble dwelling. There are also traits which 
argue a latent generosity of disposition ; amongst which 
we may instance the effort every moujik will jpiake 
on certain occasions to treat his companions. When 
he has obtained leave from his lord to hire himself out 
for wages in the great cities, as the bearded sledge or 
drosky driver, he lives on about six shillings per month, 
and yet may be seen, when he has occasionally met 
with a relative, an old acquaintance, or a neighbour 
from his village (which is perhaps two thousand miles 
off), treating him, in a tractirs or vinotorgovlia, to 
champagne at twelve shillings per bottle 1 

Perhaps it may be said that this — a spark of the 
same Muscovite spirit which occasions the extrava- 
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gance ot his lord — arises fix)m an ostentatious feeling ; 
but let us beware, in estimating the characters both of 
races and individuals, of seeking to analyze too tar 
anything that bears the semblance of a virtue, in igno- 
rance of where it may lead us — ^although assuredly &r 
enough to shock some of our prejudices and some of our 
most deeply*rooted ideas. Let us content ourselves 
with the stream where it flows clearly before us, with- 
out tracing it back to a muddy and discoloured source. 

We will now examine the condition of the moujiks, 
who constitute a class not much less than one-twentieth 
of the whole world's population, or double that of the 
United Kingdom. In round numbers, they may be 
computed at from forty-three to forty-five million& 
Of these, rather more than half are still serfi of private 
individuals; the rest are seris of the crown. The condi*- 
tion of the serf is no better — ^barring dead-letter laws, 
which speak about protecting him, and the absence of 
prejudice of colour, a real advantage — ^than that of the 
n^o slaves of the Havannah or Carolina. 

W^ will see what real pn^ess has been made to- 
wards ameliorating it. Practically, 'the slave is, in 
Russia, as completely at his master's mercy as any 
^ve has ever been at any period. He can sell him, 
he can strip him of his property, he can separate fami- 
lies for ever, he can torture him to death. It is true 
that he must evade the law to do all these things ; but 
this evasion entails not even a risk, but merely an ad- 
ditional formality. 

It is true, an ukase forbids, under severe penalties,, 
the sale of any slave without the land to which, from 
protective motives, it attaches him; but the owner 
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maj let out slavey on a ninetj years' lease, to wofk 
in the mines of Siberia. He may have two estates a 
tiiousand miles distant; he may order the mother to 
leave the child at her breast on (me, sod proceed to 
settle on the other. The law does not give him the 
direct right of seizing his slave's property, but he has 
a thousand ways of extorting it, whidi he may employ, 
without the necessi^ of even evading the law, since 
the law gives him absolute diq>o8al over his serfi' time 
and labour. The author has seen a nobleman amuse 
himself by making his slaves stand for hours on one 
leg. 

It is generally known that some of the wealthiest 
men — the larger number of the first guild merchants, 
whose word is good for a himdred thousand pounds 
on the Exchange at St Petersburg, and who are pos- 
sessed of that sum, or still more considerable property — 
are mostly slaves. Now, the proprietor of these men 
can to-morrow order them into his scullery or kitchen, 
or send them, as swineherds or miners, to their village ; 
so he can their children, brought up in all the refine- 
ments of luxury. The law does not allow him to strike 
a slave, unless he be a certain number of miles removed 
from a police station ; he may then inflict any amount of 
corporal punishment, provided the slave does not die 
within three days of it. But if he dies upon the spot, 
— as no accusation of a slave can be received against 
his master, — although surrounded by the whole village, 
witnesses to the execution, there is no means of legally 
convicting the cruel lord. On the other hand, if there 
be a police station within a given distance, the master 
can at any time send his male or female slaves to be 
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beaten with rods. The slave is allowed to make no 
defence; it is not even . discretionary with the low 
police official not to inflict the punishment ; he can 
only limit the amount of it ; and as his real salary is 
derived jfrom the annual present of the master, the 
latter always finds it necessary to order moderation 
instead of enjoining severity. The slave may be sent 
back as often as the master chooses. If he die on the 
spot, there is no responsibility for any party. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SERF — THE COSSACS — CORRUPTION OF RUSSIAN 
OFFICIALS. 

If we put together the facts contained in the pre- 
cedbg chapter, and remember that on the zeal which 
the police officer may shew, in attending to the wishes 
of the master, (and which bears a hideous resemblance 
to that of the tradesman solicitous of obtaining fresh 
custom by giving every satis&ction to his employers,) 
depends the periodic bribes, the aggregate of which 
tenfold exceeds his miserable salary, it is obvious how 
arbitrarily the power of torture, and of life and death, 
is vested in the baron of the Russian serf. This is 
the case with one-half of the forty-five millions of 
moujiks. 

Reflection must of course render it self-evident, — 
depending, as the fate of these peasants does, upon 
the temper, character, and circumstances of innumer- 
able landlords, whose minds and hearts must differ, as 
those of all men do, as much as their features, — ^that 
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nothing can be more dissimilar than their treatment 
and material condition in different parts of the empire. 

The good slave-master^ as the Emperor Alexander 
said of himself to Madame de Stael, is but a ^' fortu- 
nate accident** To prevent the oppression of his 
slavesfy a passive benevolence will be no more effective 
than was that of Alexander^ to relieve the ruthless op- 
pression under which his subjects suffered. Experience 
everywhere shews us how easily the disposition of 
even the better portion of mankind is ruined by irre- 
sponsible power, and hardened by the habitual spec- 
tacle of any sort of miseiy. The author has seen a 
Russian lady who had just capriciously ordered the 
cruel castigation of her household slaves, weep over 
the fate of a butterfly which had strayed into the 
bower that adorns the boudoir of a Russian dame> 
and burned its wings at a lighted taper. 

But we know that everywhere the better is unfiir* 
tonately not the la^r portion of human nature. 
Moreover, in Russia, amongst slave-mastera^ all grades 
have not only the opportunities and the temptations 
to oppression, but all are further hardened by that to 
which they are themselves incessantly subjected from 
a superior authority. One frown on the emperor^s 
brow, one cold look or word from the empress;, may 
react on the backs of slaves thousands of miles away — 
slaves as unconscious of the primary cause of their 
suffering, as man may be of liie inscrutable deeugns of 
a Providence he cannot comprehend. 

Not only must all that has been said be thrown into 
the balance, in estimating the chances the serf may 
have of belonging to a moderate and merdfid master^ 
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but even if thus far fikvonred, how much does not 
again depend on whether such a lord personallj visits 
his estates, on the agents he employs, and again on 
the state of his fortune. I^ as it is so unusual, not 
given to extravagance, he may be in the iron gripe of 
some government office; some terrible penalty for 
some trifling offence may be hanging over him for 
years, which he can only avert by allowing his wealth 
to be squeezed from him, and then, in return, he must 
squeeze his peasantry. 

Slavery and oppression have, on the other hand, so 
far degraded the nature of the peasant, engendering 
in him that sullen and enduring obstinacy which we 
perceive in so many of the beasts of burthen, that he 
is prone to take advantage of the sympathies of too 
kind a landlord. The long contemplation of extortion 
and cruelty, allied in unvarying proportion to power, 
has engraven amongst the convictions of his race, an 
litter disbelief in the possible existence of any benevo- 
lence at variance with interest, and he regards it 
therefore as the ofl&pring of weakness or folly, instead 
of with any gratitude. If his master ceases one mo- 
ment to take advantage of the slave, the slave begins 
to take advantage of the master; and if, in his shrewd- 
ness, he suspects that the spectacle of a little cruelty 
will work upon his weakness, he endures the cruelty. 

We should never, however, forget that fisital experi- 
ence has taught the moujik that the kindness and 
forbearance of a master are always ephemeral. A 
master changes, sells his estates, or dies, but wealth 
hoarded and concealed isacertain and unvarying friend* 
And we must also remember that in Russia, money. 
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80 powerful a motive of action with all mankind, has 
a double value. In other countries it may procure 
enjoyments, but in the Russian empire, besides doing 
this, it wards off three-fourths of the oppression and 
the evil which afflict all classes. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the locality which they in- 
habit more influences the destiny of the Russian 
peasantiy than the characters and temper of their 
mttsters. K in one district they may be living in 
abundance, in others literally starving, so general is 
oppression where it is worth while to oppress, that, in 
nine cases out of ten, the condition of the happier 
portion will be found owing to tiie unsaleable quality 
of the produce of the estates diey occupy. 

Where communication with any market is easy, 
even in fertile wheat countries, everything but the 
stubble is cleared away and sold by the rapacious 
overseer. On others, where corn and hay will not 
pay the carriage except at unusual prices, immense 
granaries get stocked with the crop of many harvests, 
and the peasantry attain to a considerable point of 
comfort and affluence. The condition of the ser& is 
almost invariably better on a poor soil, of which the 
produce is beyond the reach of a ready market, than 
on the richest, of which it may be converted into 
money. Thus, whilst in one government, or in one 
district, the staff of life is mouldering in magazines, 
in another, by the joint improvidence of the lord and 
of his serfs, the failure of one harvest reduces the 
population to the horrors of absolute &mine. Their 
lord is now obliged to step into their assistance ; he 
must pledge his estates to purchase com, lest the im- 
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perious laws of hunger should drive all his serfs to 
wander away. Before this relief can be afforded, 
which the want of roads^ the vast distances^ and the 
consequent cost of transport, render so expensive, 
it may be imagined what the poor serfi must suffer. 
Driven to eat the bark of trees, to fill their stomachs 
with &t clay, when numbers have perished, they 
generally scatter themselves in different directions in 
quest of food, and, Uke a wandering hive of bees, are 
mostly enticed and secured by the proprietors of the 
first estates not suffering under the same pressure. 
Here they receive the passports, or poll-tickets, of 
some deceased slaves, and as all parties have an equal 
interest to be silent about the matter, in their new 
abode they generally end their days undiscovered. 

It is this practice of placing upon the village re- 
gisters one man in the shoes of another, when one 
proprietor entices the runaway serf of another estate^ 
together with a similar custom observed by the autho- 
rities of the towns of southern Russia, which has given 
rise to the statistical accounts of extreme longevity in 
this empire. These instances of extraordinary old 
age are only to be found amongst the northern serfs 
and the southern townsmen, and amongst neither of 
these classes do we notice either any large proportion 
of old men, or even those signs of wearing well, and 
of heartiness, observable amongst the aged of all those 
parts of Europe in which the longevity of the popu- 
lation has been satisfactorily estaUished. 

It is true that the lord is bound to feed his slaves, 
and that,, in the event of his not doing so, or of any 
other ill treatment, his estate may be placed under 
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the tutelage of a court, presided by the marshal of 
the nobility of the goyenunent in which it is situated. 
But practically this is never done, excepting where 
there may be least caose, and only as a mode of op- 
pression exercised towards some proprietor who bas 
incurred the displeasure of some powerfiil official 
When there is real cause for interference, a sufficient 
bribe, or a friend in power, suffices to adjourn the cause 
of the starving peasant me die. 

In retracing all the annals of the Muscovite race, 
no less than in dosely examining their present charac- 
ter, we are struck with its patient powers of endurance. 
The Muscovite has at last become powerful, and 
triumphed over all his enemies, by a mere passive 
vitality; like a young whale assailed by small fierce 
dog-fish, he has continued to suffer and grow beneath 
their inffictions, till they had no hold on the gigantic 
carcase, which crushed as it rolled over them. The 
authentic portions of the early history of this race, dowm 
to a comparatively recent period, are one unbroken 
aeries of subjugations and sufferingsbeneath the ravliges 
and rule of Nonnans, Mongols, Tartars, Swedes, uid 
Poles. The Muscovite race was less tired and ex- 
hausted by being conquered, than all its foes by their 
conquests; and the comparative fecundity of Russian 
mothers, who bore children ten times fitster than 
the swords of fierce invaders could kill them, has at 
last given to it the empire of a la^ portion of the 
east. 

The Hebrews and the gipsies have outlived the 
persecution and the captivity of centuries; but the 
Muscovites increased and grew too powerful under it 
for any foreign bonds to hold them. In the class of 
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peasantry we still trace everywhere the mam charac- 
teristics of their forefathero; they increase beneath 
misery and oppression which would wither any other 
stock; they display the same passive endurance, the 
same attachment ix> locality, the same want of pugna- 
city. In compensation of many evils, nature has 
bestowed upon the pei^ant a mirthful, happy, and 
contented disposition ; naturally, he is as little cruel as 
he is warlike or courageous. 

The social system itself has perhaps introduced 
into his character its egotistical and servile apathy 
under oppression; for constant and sanguinary ex- 
amples prove to us that his enduring patience has 
bounds, however surprisingly remote these limits may 
appear to the more fiery Uood of other races; and 
when he once oversteps them, then all the wrongs 
that have ever blighted his existence seem to crowd 
into his present thoughts, and the ferocity of his des- 
pair has nothing wherewith one can compare it 

When the peasants of an estate, or of a certain dis- 
trict, have been writhing beneath an oppression which 
the author vrill not venture to describe, but of which^ 
before finishing these, volumes, the reader may form 
some &int idea, some beeb insult or injury, inflicted 
when the measure of their patience is fuU, causes it 
to brim over, and tlien is enacted, in deeply exag- 
gerated colours, those sanguinary scenes of the &udai 
days of France, when serfs arose against their lords 
with the sole view of taking one deep draught of 
revenge, and then seeking refiige in the grave fixHu 
the intolerable ills of life. The unknown Siberia, 
with its dimly pictured horrors, ceases at last to have 
any terrors for the serf, when he contrasts it with his 
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situation. *' The worst that can happen is, that a few 
hundred should perish under the^knout, the rest of 
the village be transported to Asia. That worst is 
better than his present condition." With this reflec- 
tion begins the bloody saturnalia ; the proprietors, the 
overseers, and the agents of their tyranny, together 
with their wives and children, old or pregnant women, 
and young tender girls, rsdsed in an artificial atmos* 
phere, like exotics, to premature womanhood, — ^all are 
made to perish in tortures which would often shame 
the ingenuity of the Red Indian. Ilie torch is next 
applied to the dwellings of the lord and his agents^ 
perhaps to the whole village, and the drunken wretches 
who have plundered it perish in the flames, and drop 
from the &lling beams like torched flies. 

These insurrections have never any political origin ; 
they have no connexion ; they are not even inspired 
by a hope ; they are equally isolated in their rise and 
their suppression. 

When such an insurrection has been put down, the 
ringleaders knouted to death, and a few villages trans- 
planted to Siberia, the whole aflair dies away. It may 
have been known in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
it is known to the immediate relatives and friends 
of the murdered proprietors ; but it never spreads 
beyond this narrow circle, and is a subject on which 
no one cares to dwell. The press, which, even when 
inevitable accidents occur, is the last to circulate the 
public rumour, and then only does so to extenuate their 
extent, of course never alludes to these gloomy events. 
It is not allowed in the Russian dominions to publish 
even the commonest advertisement in a newspaper, 
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without previously (Staining the authorization of the 
censorship. 

These revolts of villages are constantly taking 
place ; but unless the traveller should pass within a 
few miles of .the spot, or unless he happen^ during a 
protracted residence, and constant intermixture with 
the natives, to meet with individuals who have either 
witnessed them or suffered by . them, they are Httle 
likely to come to his knowledge. 

The author remembers seeing an officer grossly 
maltreating his servant, and accompanying every blow 
and injurious expression with reproaches of his in- 
gratitude. " Didn't I save you-> you rascal, from going 
to Siberia ?" On inquiring into the story, the officer 
himself related, that during an insurrection, in which 
his family perished, he had beai shut up in a wooden 
outhouse containing the bath-room, and to this fire had 
been set. His faithful slave, by raising the alarm of 
the approach of Cossacs, and then conceaUng him in 
an adjacent building, saved him from the fury of the 
mob. The master subsequently rescued him from 
the exile with which the whole village was punished ; 
but perhaps. the reader may not feel disposed to 
coincide in the opinion he seemed to entertain, that 
he had balanced the debt of gratitude in his favour. 

The foreign land steward of some vast estate in the 
government of Perm, related to the author that he 
never. ventured to spend the night in any of the 
villages belonging to his master, his immediate pre- 
decessor having disappeared, with two or three 
servants accompanying him, ^nd all search for him 
having proved fruitless. The same thing had happened 
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fiyrmerly on the same domain^ and within a recent 
date, on several adjacent ones. The Pennaks, or 
Pennese, are, however, not Muscovite ; the j ate of 
mixed Finnish and Mongdian origin, and always 
shew in their demeanour a sullen dislike. 

Within the space of about three months fix>m each 
other, the author became immediately acquainted 
with the two following instances among the purely 
Muscovite population : — ^A young officer received by 
letter, whilst he was present, an account from his fiither 
of the utter devastation of their estate, with its usual 
accompaniments of incendiarism and bloodshed. In 
this case, the insurrection had spread over a con- 
siderable tract of country, yet he never heard it 
alluded to in the capital except by another sufferer, a 
neighbour and friend of the first The next instance, 
of which it will be as well to abridge the very horrible 
details, the author learned from the brother of the 
land steward of the estate on which it took place. He 
had himself seen this man depart with his wife from 
his brother's, some months previously, to take charge 
of an estate said to be small and in wretched condi- 
tion. To judge from his conversation, it was evident 
that he would be no very merciful master. He ob- 
served, " that there was no village so poor that some- 
thing might not be squeezed from it." The wife 
seemed rather more eager than the husband. The 
author saw him start in his kibitka, in which, amongst 
other things, he embarked a large violoncello, an in- 
strument on which he professed himself an accom- 
plished performer. A few months after, husband and 
wife had both been murdered in a rising of the slaves. 
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The brother, in narrating it, spoke of them as the 
mildest of hmnan beings, and considered the conduct 
of the ser& as utterly unprovoked; but however that 
might be, nothing could well exceed the ferocity to 
which they had been roused. The old woman was 
scalded to death in a hot cauldron, the steward tor« 
tured to death, and his intestines, in derision, twisted 
into strings for his favourite violoncella 

It is not unfirequently ai^ed in favour of Russian 
aervage^ that in many parts the peasantry look sleeky 
contented, and happy. But it should be remembered 
how little constitutes perfect affluence for a Russian 
serf, and that when he has even risen to the rank of 
Meschinine^ or of a wealthy agriculturist, he is ren- 
dered happy by the addition to his black bread, salt, 
and cabbage^pies, of a pickled herring, a little dark trea- 
cle-coloured oil, sipped with the spoon like broth, and 
a little tallow, or salt butter;, to add to his buck-wheat. 

On the other hand, it is quite unfair to compare the 
condition of the Russian peasantry of those districts 
which are allowed to enjoy a considerable degree of 
material prosperity, with that of the population of 
western Europe, densely crowded, and suffering from 
historic causes. The rich and luxuriant virgin soil of 
the territory they inhabit requires only that they 
should be permitted to become wealthy ; we can only 
fidrly contrast them with the setders of the western 
states of North America. 

Of all places, it is argued, assuredly the Russian 
empire is the one in which the theory and practice of 
institutions are most at variance, and where custom 
has become the most general law^ Now, is it not 
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true tkat the great majority of the wealthy men in the 
empire (not being themselves slave-holders) are to be 
found amongst the slaves? Are there not slave pro- 
prietors, who take a pride in having prosperous and 
wealthy slaves, and who exact no higher capitation 
tax from the rich than from the poor ? The Shere- 
metiefFs, who are the owners of half the fruiterers in 
St. Petersburg, and of some of the richest commercial 
men in that city, — have they not, by their capital, 
their influence, and their weight, aided them to this 
result ? Has not the slave. this frirther advantage over 
the freeman, that he cannot be made liable for any 
debt exceeding five shillings ? Have not these ser& 
a protection extended to them from their lords, who 
exert all their influence in their fitvour, which, as freed 
men, they might be entirely without ? And is it not 
of rare occurrence to find any of these wealthy slaves 
stripped of their fortunes by their lords ? 

In the first place, it must be observed, that slaves 
ere not frequently stripped of their wealth by their 
masters, because it is only under indulgent masters 
that they attain it In the next place, although the 
prosperity of the slave is trumpeted forth, he does not 
dare, nor does his master care, that anything should 
be said about his spoliation. 

A plain, old, honest English author, one Captain 
John Perry, who served as engineer under Peter the 
Great, and published an account of Muscovy in 1716, 
says at that time, talking of the wrongs, of those under 
him — 

*^ When I have promised that I would do my utmost, 
and engage to obtain right for them, they have there- 
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upon begged of me by no means to mention the things 
which they have complained of, alleging this for their 
reason, that even though they should obtain right at 
that time, yet that they were sure afterwards to suffer, 
and to be ruined for their complaining of those in 
power over them, who would mark them out as in- 
formers.'' 

This as perfectly applies to Russia now as at the time 
it was written ; it is the reason of John Perry's subor- 
dinates, that allows no voice to be raised in complaint 
within the Russian empire. The wrongs of free 
countries, like their beggars, crowd themselves with 
importunity upon your notice ; in Russia, both must 
be sought out in their dens of misery, or they will 
escape observation. 

It is quite true that some wealthy proprietors not 
only take a pride in the prosperity of their slaves, but 
largely contribute to it. It is not long since a very 
wealthy fruiterer (and the St Petersburg fruiterers are 
all wealthy, combining the sale of wines, of grocery, 
and comestibles, with that of foreign fruit) offended a 
lady, who complained to the military governor of St. 
Petersburg. The military governor peremptorily 
ordered his shop to be shut up. Had the fruiterer 
been a freedman he would have had no redress ; but 
he was a slave of the Countess Sheremetieff. He 
threw himself at her feet, and implored her interces- 
sion. The countess, who had the ear of the empress, 
caused her complaint- to be laid before the emperor, 
and thus obtained for her slave immediate redress. 

But even the pride of being owner of the wealthiest 
and happiest slaves in the empire has serious draw- 
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backs ; these very Sheremetieffii, like most of the other 
proprietors who entertain this pride, are as unwilling 
to part with a rich slave, as a numismatist with a rare 
medal of his collection, or a florist with a valuable ro<^ 
Thus to the merchant, the very disruterestedness 
which has enabled him to attain prosperity is fatal to 
his chances of liberty. A rapacious master might be 
tempted by his hoarded gold to sell him — ^to himself! 

It may be said, why wish to extricate himself £rom 
bonds so gentle? But the merchant-slave with his 
five or ten thousand a year, whose children have heeEt 
brought up to the elegancies of life, can never forget 
that he himself, and all that are dear to him, may to- 
morrow pass into the hands of the heir of his present 
master, and that his new proprietor may have less 
taste for a collection of the wealthiest and happiest 
slaves in the empire, than for the wealth they had 
collected. 

It is customary, in most villages of slaves, for the 
lord to allow a determined proportion of them to quit 
their village, and flock to the towns to obtain work, to 
trade, or hire themselves out as servants ; and they pay 
a proportionate tax, called the abrok. If a peasant is 
found without his lord's passport, or without papers 
proving him to be a freeman, he is advertised in the 
public papers like a stray head of cattle, and if un- 
claimed, is eventually transferred to the domain of the 
crown. The Journal de St. Petersburg, as well as all 
the other newspapers of the empire, devotes on each 
appearance a column to this list of runaway slaves. 

It is singular enough, that even in Russia the 
advantages of volimtary labour over that which is 
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compulsory^ are tacitly recognised. It is common to 
find the proprietor of a thousand slaves hiring, as 
domestic servant, the slave of another, and paying him 
high wageo. 

If by dint of exertion the slave thus allowed to 
seek his fortune can succeed in trade, or in hoarding 
up money to pay the proper fees, he becomes a 
meschinine. Once a meschinine, according to the 
annual dues which he can afford to pay, he may 
become a third, a second, or a first guild merchant ; 
which latter gives him the privilege of driving four 
hoises in his carriage, even though he may not have 
succeeded in purchasing his personal fi*eedom jfrom 
his lord ; and should he have become a freeman, he 
cannot be a holder of slaves — a right reserved to 
nobility ; and, by virtue of his oflSce, every official 
whose rank corresponds with that of ensign is a 
nobleman. 

Another amphibious class of shopkeepers and 
traders is now springing up in St Petersburg and 
Moscow, the offspring of the bearded merchant of the 
last generation. It consists of men who shave their 
chins, wear round hats, and who supersede the oriental 
caflan by a long-tailed great coat, a compromise 
betwixt the two. Though they still cross themselves 
devoutly before their images, they do not rigidly 
observe the &sts, and sneer, not only at their popes, 
but at the temporal as well as spiritual authorities. It 
is clear that for them the prestige of the infallibility of 
priests and emperor has departed for ever; but for- 
tunately for the latter, though some of the moujiks 
constantly join this class, none of this class ever join 

h2 
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and contaminate with their scepticism the peasantry ^ 
the stream thus running always downwards. 

It is necessary again to repeat that all that has been 
said regarding the mode of life and condition of the 
peasantry, does not apply to the inhabitants of Little 
Russia, Bessarabia, or the territories settled on by the 
Cossac race. These people have never undeigone the 
yoke of private servitude, and the Cossacs, even at pre- 
sent, are allowed considerable freedom. Their principal 
occupations being pastoral, and living in countries of 
which the staple commodity is cattle, where the ox is^ 
killed and boiled down for its hide and fat, and the 
flesh even sometimes thrown away, they live more 
upon animal than vegetable food. These causes con- 
cur to give them a healthiness of appearance, a strength 
of muscle, and an independence of mien, which dis- 
tinguish them from their Muscovite brethren. 

If on the inhabitants of Bessarabia the extortions of 
government agents has already imposed a very heavy 
yoke, the Cossacs, a fiery and restive people, have 
been handled with great tenderness, and it is only on 
the liberties of the Don Cossacs that the crown has 
yet ventured warily to infringe. Passionately fond of 
war, and of a nomade disposition, they are naturally 
the most enterprising race in Europe. A few Cos- 
sacs effected the conquest of Siberia; a handful of 
Cossacs penetrated to Kamtschatka, and crossed to- 
the American continent. In following, or rather pre- 
ceding the Russian armies, in the late war on the 
continent of Europe, no danger deterred them from 
pushing forward in every direction, with a boldness 
unknown to the foragers of other nations, and guided. 
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hj a remarkable instinct, which in the midst of strange 
countries, when they could not make themselves un- 
derstood, enabled them always to regain their direc- 
tion. On horseback from their youth, they are all 
warriors, and the military service which each man is 
called on to perform, for a few years, under the com- 
mand of his own officers, is more often anticipated 
with pleasure than dislike. They live generally con- 
tented beneath tl^ rule of Russia, and are occupied 
by her to guard her extensive frontier. Established 
on the Kouban, they form a barrier against the inroads 
of the Circassians, and detached to watch all the inlets 
to this immense empire, we find the Cossac, with his 
wide trousers, his visorless chako, and his pennonless 
lance, on the Danube, on the shores of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and on the borders of China. 

As long as the Emperors of Russia pursue the policy 
of conciliating this remarkable people, they will have 
at their disposal the materials for the finest cavalry in 
Europe — a people probably the last whom the light of 
civilization will detach from their allegiance, so long 
as employment is afibrded to the marauding horseman, 
or the daring soldier. 

It has been shewn that private servitude, or slavery, 
exists in the Russian empire, with at least as much, or 
probably more severity, than slavery has ever done 
between any masters and slaves, not only of the same 
race, but of the same origin, in any country, or at any 
period with which we are acquainted. 

We have seen the condition of nearly five-and- 
twenty millions of private serfe ; of these serfs the 
Emperor Nicholas is avowedly the great liberator. 
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Since Catherine, this has indeed been the undeviating 
policy of the Russian sovereigns, but the present em- 
peror pursues it with redoubled energy. The Em- 
peror Nicholas is the greatest abolitionist, but he is also 
the greatest slave-holder, in the world. This is meant 
not politically speaking, although it is true that, as re- 
gards all his subjects, this title might be given him, in 
contradistinction to all the other despotic sovereigns 
of Europe. It is meant in the common and literal 
acceptation of the term. He is the possessor of up- 
wards of twenty millions of serfi, or nearly as many 
as all his nobles put together. 

These serfi of the emperor stand in precisely the 
same relation to him as the private serfs to their own 
proprietors, and this of course is quite independently 
of their relation as subjects, in which sense they only 
share with the highest of the land the degradation of 
being the absolute slaves of his wilL 

As the pro^ietor of ser&, the emperor, who has 
bound himself by his own laws, cannot, any more than 
any other proprietor, UgaUy take the life of a serf; 
but as emperor, whose every command is a fresh law, 
he has absolute power over the lives and fate both of 
slaves and their masteis. 

The serfs of the imperial domain are, it is true, 
happier than the serfi belonging to private individuals, 
or at least they are so as a class. They enjoy such 
advantages as those peasants possess who do not 
belong to a needy master ; but diey also su£Per all the 
inconveniences of the former when the number and 
extent of that master's estates leave them entirely to 
the care of i^ents and subordinates. It is evident 
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that the emperor feek a peculiar interest in these 
sei6; something of what a French author calls 
^ I'orgueil de proprietaire f and therefore these agents 
and subcffdinates are obliged to hold some measure in 
their oppression of them^ lest their cries should reach 
the imperial ear. On the other hand^ when the reader 
has becospe a little further acquainted with the 
cruelty^ rapacity, and venaUty of all the petty tyrants 
to whom the power of the emperor is delegated, he 
will readily judge that even this qualification leaves 
the crown ser& in no very enviable condition. As 
contrasted with that of private slaves, it is more even ; 
the crown serf is never reduced to the same abject 
misery, never reduced to turn like the trampled worm ; 
but at the same time, those who administer the im- 
perial domain never allow him to obtain the same 
prosperity which we have seen some benevolent or 
capricious masters foster witl;i sedulous care. On the 
whole, however, the transference from his lord to an 
imperial master is looked forward to as advantageous, 
by the great mass of the slave population. 

The emperor, the greatest proprietor in the empire, 
is an abolitionist, as &r as regards the slaves of all other 
proprietors. Every firesh ukase, every fresh regu- 
lation, has an ulterior tendency to free the serf frx>m 
die yoke of his baron. If a Russian noble is pressed 
for money^ the government grants mortgage after 
mortgage, which his extravagance seldom allows him 
to redeem, and thus his slaves pass away from his 
control. If he neglects, for three generations, to 
attain the necessary rank, his slaves equally pass 
away. 
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The inquiry naturally suggests itself, when we hear 
of the efforts the Emperor makes to free these serfs, 
and couple it with the fact that he is himself so large 
a slave-holder, why he does not begin by emancipating 
his own f And, God knows, the arbitrary nature of 
his government would render this emancipation as 
nominal and illusory as the liberation of an imprisoned 
bird from its cage into a narrow room. But how 
ought we to characterize this vaunted liberality when, 
on examination, we find that in three-fourths of the 
eventualities which free the slave from the yoke of his 
private master, he passes directly into the domain of the 
crown f • 

It is true that all the soldiers in his army, nearly all 
drafted from the private serfs, as soon as their term 
of service is expired, receive their manumission, and 
are freed men, neither slaves of their old master nor of 
the imperial domain. This term of service is indeed 
limited on paper ; but in reality it is only limited by 
such infirmity as renders the soldier useless in the 
imperial armies ; then and then only is he turned 
adrift, and no longer a bondsman of the soil. 

What is the use of this liberty to him then? His 
children are also nominally free ; but how is the ilUfed 
Russian soldier, whose pay is only a few shillings a 
year, to provide for children ? He is obliged to demand 
for them the bread of the crown, and to enter them in 
its service. The service for them endures, as we 
have seen it for himself, till man has become a useless 
wreck. 

Of all things the slave dreads being draughted for 
the army by his master. When every means of 
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punishment have been resorted to, this is the threat 
held out, and the recruits are sent heavily ironed 
together, like Siberian convicts. It is true, the natural 
dread the moujik has of war, and his pacific dispo- 
sition, have a large share in his aversion to a military 
life ; but its horrors, and the illusory nature of the 
hopes it ostensibly holds out, have more. 

It will be seen, by the perusal of the following 
pages, that the Russian nobility gave the Emperor 
Nicholas some cause for dread and enmity, and it will 
be seen with what an unrelenting and vindictive 
spirit he has since pursued this body. When we 
remember that the nobility are the principal slave- 
holders, may we not be permitted to inquire whether 
his personal feeling towards them has had no share in 
the anxiety he evinces to remove the serfs from their 
control ? 

Having passed in brief review the power, and the 
elements of power, at the disposal of the Russian 
emperor, the man who fills that station, and the most 
important classes of the population of his empire, let 
tis proceed to examine more closely the causes before 
alluded to, which not only paralyze and weaken its 
mighty firamework, but at every step render nugatory 
the exertion of his authority to improve and civilize — 
an object the Emperor Nicholas decidedly bears in 
view whenever it does not interfere with his vindictive 
prejudices against his nobles, the policy of his am- 
bitious house, or his exalted ideal of imperial omni- 
potence. It is true there are few possible ameliorations 
in the condition of his subjects which do not give 
>imbrage to some of these interests; but on that 
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account it is the more lamentable to see those livhich 
escape these complicated limitationB &11 as it were 
still-bom to the groancL 

The causes which not only limit the power of the 
Russian emperor, but, pervading the whole edifice of 
Russian civilization, reader all real progress difficult, 
and dissolution probable, are to be found in the un- 
blushing venality and corruption of all who wear the 
imperial button, and of all who are employed in 
any capacity, high or low, in any brandi of the admi- 
nistration. From the docn: of the emperoi^s ante-cham- 
ber, from the high officials of his court down to the 
sentinel at his gate, every man is an extortioner and a 
public robber, and all are united in one vast conspiracy 
to deceive the only man in the empire who cannot be 
bribed — ^the possesses of iU It has been cynically 
said, in allusion to the foibles of human nature, ^ that 
every man has his price^ — a sweeping assertion, which 
we once deemed only to be tiue by giving a wide 
latitude to the meaning these words immediately con- 
vey, and supposing that evexy man may be influenced 
to some dereliction of conscientious duty, by the possible 
combination and agency of his passions, feelings, and 
affections. But in Russia it is a lamentable &ct, that 
this epigrammatic sentence bears a literal and uni- 
verenl application, io^ every man has his price inmon^ 
The miokter, the judge, the general, the admiral, the 
long list of subordinates which completes the links of 
this chain, down to the petty (Aenovnik, the seijeant, 
the boatswain, the boutuschniA, and the executioner, 
must all be included in the censure. From high to 
low, all equally conspire to rob the government by 
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their peculations^ and the public by their extortions, 
makdi^ the power with which an arbitrary system 
invests them, down to the last refraction of sub-dele- 
gated authority, a matter of notorious purchase. 

No inhabitant of old Western Europe can form an 
idea of the extent of the universal corruption of the 
Russian employes. It is true, he cannot cross the 
portals of that empire, without having repeated and 
anjQoying proo& of the disgusting venality and rapa- 
city of the inferior class ol officials with whom he 
comes in contact. But it is still impossible for him to 
conceive, until he sees, the same spirit pervading all 
those whoee exalted station in every other country 
places them above suspicion* Having seen, and thus 
believed, he can yet only account for this deplorable 
fact by the knowledge that an ingredient is utterly 
wanting in all classes of Russian society, which has in 
some measure identified itself with the very nature of 
even the lowest classes in his own, and which leaves a 
gdf of distinction between them,'wider than that which 
nature has drawn betwixt any of the varied coloured 
races — black or red or white* 

It is the absence of that chivalric feeling which has 
tinctured all classes of society, and which either gave 
rise to a sense of human dignity in modem Europe, 
ogr perhaps arose from it The polish of manners, the 
apparent refinement of sentiment, the caxefbl edncaticn 
of the most brilliant men of Russian drawing-rooms, 
have no more instilled one spark of this spirit into them 
than it has of the blood of another people. Beneath 
such an exterior, modelled after our own, still beats 
the heart of the Asiatic, and not even of the Asiatic, 
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into whom the Saracen, in spreading the empire of 
his prophet, infused something of those chiYahx)us 
ideas which the Arab race seems to have shared with 
the Scandinavian and Germanic. 

The author feels that the reader may considerhim 
«is almost too sweeping in the preceding denunciations, 
imtii he shall have shewn him one of the principal 
favourites of the Emperor Nicholas — a man whose 
power far exceeds that of half-a-dozen German princes 
united; till he has shewn him a personage whose name 
has become celebrated in history, who was many years 
the intimate friend of one of the first crowned heads 
in Europe, and is now elevated to one of the most 
lucrative posts in the empire ; till he shews that indivi- 
dual connected with the court, holding his daily levees, 
and receiving a crowd of contractors, suitors, German 
tradesmen, French artistes, actresses, and courtesans, 
with whom he bargains for the amount of the perqui- 
site which is to secure the imperial custom and his 
own protection ; till he has shewn a general officer, 
a judge of one of the highest courts, imblushingly, 
and in a business-like manner, naming the amount of 
the bribe he requires ; colonels and majors in rank 
pocketing for the same purpose a five-roiible note 
4s, 6(L); a senator giving up his own favourite ne- 
phew to the executioner, when — half firozen by spend- 
ing part of a winter's night under the arch of a bridge, 
and just escaped from the massacre of the 25th of 
December — ^he sought an hour's refiige beneath his 
roof; and further, though not lastly, till he shews 
the family of Troubetzkoi, whose claim is more legiti- 
mate to the throne of the tsars than that of the Ro- 
manoffs, all licking the dust beneath the emperor's 
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footsteps, and fawning and flattering, through every 
humiliation, whilst the head of their house is kept in 
Siberia, with an unrelenting hate that no sufiering of 
his heroic wife could touch — no length of years or 
enduring devotion soften. 

The pay of all the officials in the Russian empire is 
still nominally as it was; fixed several reigns ago. The 
luxurious habits of society, and the high price of all 
luxuries in the Russian empire, now render at least 
threefold its amount almost indispensable. Instead 
of this, the paper rouble has fallen in value to two- 
sevenths, and they are paid in paper roubles. About 
nine-tenths of the income of all civil and miUtary 
officers must therefore be made up by fraud; and 
when once this system is adopted by a community, it 
is not to be expected that they will limit themselves 
to what is strictly necessary ; neither do they. 

There are three principal modes of extorting bribes,, 
which are practised firotn the cabinet minister down to 
the watchman in the street; by the direct threat and 
practice of oppression, by the sale of favours, or by 
withholding the performance of a duty until bribed. 
The reader should be at once informed that all this 
peculation is carried on in the face of a law which 
dooms to degradation the highest authority in the 
empire, if only convicted of receiving a present It is 
also carried on in the face of severe examples now 
and then made by different emperors. But these ex- 
amples, being infrequent and capricious, are considered 
t>y those they are intended to deter as amongst the 
accidents of life ; if ever so frequently repeated, the 
rooted habits of a century and a half, the impossibility 
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of maintainiiig even the decencies of life without them, 
would probably render the Russians only more 
cautious in concealing their delinquencies, without 
their ever dreaming of altogether avoiding them. 

Even the enei^tic Peter the First, who spared no 
blood, no cruelties, who tore through the very bonds 
of natural affection when he had a &vourite object to 
cany ; the man who cut off heads with his own hand, 
who put to death two thousand of his revoked Strelitzers, 
and allowing their heads to freeze to the trunk fit>m 
which they were dissevered, left them, the five months 
winter through, a ghastly row of corpses, in fearfiil 
example of his vengeance ; the man who doomed and 
wrought the death of his first-bom — even this terrible 
Peter utterly fidled in his attempts to stop the venality 
which we can at least trace back thus far. In vain he 
denied the prayer of his favourite empress, the wife of 
the Swedish trooper, and tore from her side her 
&vourite to break him on the wheel, and inflict cor- 
poral punishment on his sister, because they had sold 
the imperial favour. We learn from Norberg, the 
chaplain of the Swedish Achilles, that, notwithstand- 
ing these examples, Peter's chief favourite, Menchicoff, 
could not resist a bribe from Mazeppa, to lull the 
suspicions of the tsar, and cloak the meditated rebel- 
lion of the Hetman's vassals. 

So long as public opinion makes no distinction 
between the infamous gains produced by the sale of 
justice and duty, and those the most legitimately 
earned, this traditionary vice must necessarily endure. 
When we consider the rooted prejudices which the 
savage energy of Peter enabled him to subdue, 
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perhaps we have hardly a right to doubt that even the 
venality which corrodes the core of Russian strength 
might be triumphed over; but it would require no 
less than the genius of Peter — a genius which it would 
be futile to deny the great barbarian, but which has 
been lamentably wantii^ in all his male successors, 
although the flattery of courtiers has made each in 
turn believe that it was resuscitated in his person. 

No one could hitherto have gone ftirther fipom the 
course proper to produce so desirable a result than 
Nicholas I. For instance, he has ordained that every 
decision shall be strictly legal. In the preceding 
reigns of Paul and Alexander, even this formality was 
despised; the formaUty is now attended to. The pre- 
sident of a tribunal, or his secretary, finds amongst the 
contradictory mass of ukases something to fit the deci- 
sion in every case brought before them with a sem- 
blance of legality ; but the decision is not the less a 
matter of purchase than it was before. And how is it 
possible that it should be otherwise, when the legiti- 
mate remuneration of the judge will hardly pay his 
lacquey? Without a tenfold increase of the salaries 
of all the officers of the empire, the idea of reform in 
this matter is an utter and absurd chimera. But even 
if the finances of the state admitted of this provision, 
by great sacrifices, reducing the number of those em- 
ployed, it offers still extraordinary difficulties, and 
when the long habit of corruption is considered, the 
civil and military officers of the empire might think 
like the nobleman's butler in the old Joe Miller tale, 
who, when offered an increase of wages to be strictly 
honest, candidly answered that it would not pay. 
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It has been asserted that the emperor, here and there^ 
at long intervals, punishes these malpractices; but 
almost always the cases he selects, or which come to 
his notice, are comparatively far from flagrant, and the 
punishment is utterly useless as a warning. Here are 
two instances : — A fire took place in Cronstadt, in the 
summer, and it was found that there was not a horse 
on the island in which it is situated, although the 
police master had for years charged for the keep of a 
large number; he was degraded to a private sailor* 
The very instalment of his successor began by the ex- 
tortion of a bribe. 

Two years ago, the bank surveyor in the mortgaging 
department was applied to by an aid-^ie-camp of the 
emperor's, to value a house he intended pledging to 
the bank. The surveyor observed, ** My charge is 
2000 roubles (90/.) ; pay them down, and I will give 
a good valuation without looking at the place, other- 
wise it shall not be valued at all for weeks, and under- 
valued then." The aid-de-camp reported the aflair 
to the emperor ; the surveyor was sent to the galleys. 
Three days after, in the same office, a similar demand 
was made to a fresh applicant 

It is part of the duties of the secret police, which 
we shall presently proceed to examine, to endeavour 
to detect all flagrant instances of this nature ; and here 
and there, when the extortion of an official or of a 
department is becoming too notorious, some signifi- 
cant hint is thrown out ; but the secret police, like all 
the other servants of the state, have too great an in- 
terest in the maintenance of this order of things, the 
interest which fundholders have to respect the national 
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debt, ever seriously to interfere with it Wherever 
an individual is sacrificed, he £dls a victim to the pri- 
vate pique of some offended superior, and when this 
is understood, no one takes an interest in his fate ; 
but if it were a bondjide punishment of public robbery 
and extortion, he would arouse the sympathies of all 
his fellow accomplices, that is, of all the civil and 
military officers of the empire. 

A poor nobleman had been carrying on a lawsuit 
for several years, when he received an intimation from 
the secretary of the tribunal, that unless he paid over 
10,000 roubles (450/.) to the president, the case would 
be decided against him. The unfortunate litigant, 
who could not raise as many pence, bethought him of 
applying to Count Benkendorf, the chief of the secret 
service, whom he had been led to believe was person- 
ally anxious to make an example of some of the delin- 
quents, and who is one of the four or five men holding 
oflSce in the empire, who are deemed incorruptible by 
the common rumour— or at least, if the Russians 
utterly disbelieve in the existence of an unlimited in- 
tegrity, of whom they say, ** We do not think even 
such a sum would buy him." The party referred to 
offered the count to furnish him with an unquestion- 
able proof of the venality of the president of the Court 
of Appeal ; and for that purpose proposed that he 
should be entrusted with the amount of the bribe de- 
manded, in notes privately marked. He undertook 
that these notes should be found on the president's 
person. The count consented. Since the good old 
times of the reign of Alexander, neither the secre- 
taries, vice-presidents, nor presidents (the parties who 
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in the courts of law receive all bribes affecting the 
immediate decision of civil or criminal cases^) ever 
make their baigain or receive any money before a 
third party. Their dread of the anger of Nicholas 
even occasions them to resort to many precautions 
formerly not dreamed of; and in this instance the 
president decUned receiving the money in his bouse^ 
but proposed that the litigant should invite him to 
dinner at a tavern which he indicated, and there pay 
over the amount to him. 

It must here be observed, that it is not unusual in 
Russia for the )ndge to be thus treated* Let the 
reader imagine the Lord Chancellor of England 
taking a white-bait dinner at Greenwich with (me of 
the parties in whose case he was about to decide, and 
with whom he had only this professional acquaintance t 
However, the judge's proposition was acceded to» and 
his host caused an officer of gendarmerie to. be sta-* 
tioned in an adjacent closet. The president made his 
appearance ; he signified, by the action of his fingers, 
that their pecuniary transaction had better precede 
the gastronomic entertainment ; the host accordin^y 
gave him over a small roll of bank nc^es, the i»e- 
sident counted them in a very business-like way, and 
tossed them into his hat. As this was not yet quite 
satisfactory, in the hope that his guest would finally 
transfer the money to his person, his Amphitryon 
deferred giving the signal lor the appearance of the 
secret police i^ent^ and they sat down to dinner. At 
this moment some one knocked ; it was the president's 
nephew, come to him with some trifling message firom 
his lady» The judge gave him a brief answer, and 
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bowed him out At the coBeluskin of their dinner 
he was pr^Mring to depart ; he had pidled on his 
shube, and put his hat upon his head ; when, on the 
preconcerted si^al^ the officer of gendarmerie rushed 
into the apartment with an order from Count Ben- 
kendorf, whose dictum every dignitary in the empire 
must obey, to search his person. ^'Do not give 
yourself the trouble to search him," said the excited 
noUeman, ^you will find the bank notes in his hat** 
The president smiled blandly, and took his hat off at 
ojQce ; it was empty ; when his nephew went out, he 
had taken up his uncle's hat instead of his own ! The 
judge thus not only avoided the trap laid for him, but 
secured the bait, and doubly punirfied the informer ; 
firstly, by deciding the case against him ; and seccmdiy, 
because, not having substantiated his charge, he was 
obliged to refund the ten thousand roubles advanced 
by the police. Can any one doubt that this worthy 
minister of public justice had received a private hint 
firom Count Benkendorff's office ? 

The Emperor Alexander, — ^whose character pre- 
sented a singular compound of liberal views, benevo- 
lent intentions, and clear-sighted shrewdness, with an 
indolent weiEd^ness, which allowed him, and conse- 
quently his empire, to be entirely governed by his 
confidants, — ^was perfectly conscious of this rottenness 
of the social system. As no flattery could make him 
believe that he was either a Peter the Great or a 
Napoleon, he never dreamed of undertaking a reform 
perhaps the most difficult that has ever been attempted. 
He was perfectly aware that to have any chance of 
success, he must begin by raising tenfold the salaries 
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of his officers, which the finances of the state wonld 
not have allowed him, and establishing an unlimited 
freedom of the press, which his ministers would have 
considered as the mad act of a political Frankenstein. 
As he wanted the energy to dispute the matter with 
his advisers, even when he felt their conduct to be 
cruel and foresaw it to be impolitic, he never dreamed 
of removing this mountain of social iniquity; but he 
at least saw it exactly as it was ; and perfectly aware 
that unless the evil were cured at the root, any severity 
would prove utterly useless — a mere film over the 
ulcer — he allowed corruption to walk barefaced, instead 
of obliging it, as the severity of Nicholas has done, 
merely to veil itself from public view. He avenged 
himself for the public robberies of his servants by a 
quiet jest, and allowed his minister to discover, to 
fume, and to punish. He placidly observed of his 
Russian subjects, " K they only knew where to ware- 
house them, they would purloin my line-of-battle 
ships — if they could do it without waking me, they 
would steal my teeth while I slept." 

The most august, or if it be derisory to apply that 
term to anything in such a country, the most im- 
portant body in the empire is the high directing and 
legislative senate. One part of its business is to pro- 
mulgate and watch over the laws on which it is some- 
times consulted, the law being the ukase or imperial 
order; it is also the supreme court of appeal. Its 
members are all old generals and admirals laid upon 
the shelf, and thus provided for — the rank of general 
being, it must be remembered, indiscriminately given 
in the civil and the military service, and the directors of 
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schools, manufactories, paper-mills, and water-works, 
sharing it with veterans, and equally wearing the uni- 
form. These imperial senators, thus transformed into 
the interpreters of law, with which they are generally 
unacquainted, and more immediately under the eye of 
the emperor, are obliged to consult their secretaries. 
Their decisions must have a strictly legal colour, which 
it sometimes requires all the ingenuity of these ad- 
juncts to impart to them. 

The office of senator was formerly a lucrative one. 
The Emperor Nicholas has spoiled it ; but the public 
have gained nothing, — ^the lawyer-secretaries of the 
senators now sharing the principal harvest, in which 
they were formerly glad of a slender participation. 
Such is the history of all these ill-timed and partial 
efforts at clearing out the Augean stable : like the 
blood on Blue Beard's key, in the children's story- 
books, it is wiped from one end to appear at the other. 
Miloradovitch, who fell in the military insurrection 
of the 26th of December, 1825 — a gallant old veteran, 
one of the last soldiers of the Suwarrow stamp and 
school, blunt, cynical, and incorruptible, because re- 
gardless of wealth, — when, shortly before his death, 
governor of St. Petersburg, turned the attention of 
the governing powers to the infamous and shameless 
corruption of this body. As military governor, it was 
his duty to countersign its decisions. The day pre- 
vious to making his formal complaint, on account of 
the spirited bidding of the litigants in a law-suit, it 
had altered its supreme and final decision three times 
in the four-and-twenty hours, and shamelessly sent it 
to the veteran to confirm. 
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We hare seezi that the power of doing Has has 
chiefly passed fiom the hands of these conscript fiuheis 
into that of secretaries and u]]deri]iig& Two wiirteis 
ago, in St Pfetershurg, Ae anthor of the **Iife and 
Diary of a TniTellii^ Riysidan,'* the talented trans- 
lator of Groethe's Fanst, on retormng to his i^wrtneiils, 
caught a bufglar in the very act of his depvedatioas; 
he turned out to be a chenovmk, or **maii of rank'* of 
the senate. It is more than q«estionad!)Ie whether die 
public have profited by the transference from the 
senators to their secretaries and underlings. 

The effect of this TenaHty and corruption is not 
only remarkable in as far as it affects the happiness and 
prosperity of the Russian people — ^in as £ir as it saps all 
public and private morality— discolours into blackness 
the stream of justice at its very fount — and engenders 
every species of vice, misery, and oppression ; but for 
its action in paralyzing the strength and power of the 
empire. Let us turn to the administration of its fleets, 
its arsenals, and its armies. 

The hobby of the emperor and of the imperial 
family is their army of guards, which are all under 
their own eye, and the objects of their unceasing soli- 
citude. But what a tale do not the hollow cheek 
and hungry-looking aspect of so many of them 12a- 
fold! 

In the multitudinous regiments of the Hne scattered 
over different governments, thousands of men and 
thousands of horses are paid for by the state, which 
have never existed. This indeed is a comparatively 
trifling evil, because experience has proved that when- 
ever the framework (cadres) of a regiment is in good 
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order^ however suddenly its blanks may be filled by 
recruits, it very speedily becomes as effective as if its 
foil complement had never been diminished. But it 
is whenever these ill-fed soldiers have to be moved a 
few hundred iniles, even within the limits of this inter- 
fiiinable empire, that their sufferings fearfully increase. 
Whilst in quarters, the superior authority squeezes 
from their allowance of rations, pay, and clothing, the 
very utmost that will allow him to make, widi his 
patient and uncomplaining men, such an appearance 
as may cover his responsibility, and he has generally 
calculated with minute nicety the extreme limit of 
endurance; but on a march, his subordinates, re- 
moved from his own surveillance, immediately pursue 
the same system on a body of which previous rapacity 
has already exhausted the vigour. Officers of all ranks, 
whoever, in short, has the charge for even half the day 
of any detachment, great or small, immediately makes 
his bargain with the contractors who should furnish 
provisions, the peasantry on whom the troops are 
quartered, the landed proprietors, or their agents ; and 
if only for a good dinner and a bottle of champagne, 
the officer winks at the curtailment of the rations of 
his company. In fact, the soldier might often drop 
from inanition, if he in his turn did not extort from 
the peasantry what the regulation gives him as his 
right 

From the commander of a division to the corporal 
of an escouade, all pursue the same course, to which 
the only limit is the want of opportunity. What is 
most strange is, that even with the soldier, it hardly 
causes animadversion, so accustomed have the Russians 
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become to look on all power and authority conferred 
by any military as well as any civil rank as a mere 
opportunity of robbing subordinates. The ensign 
does not, even in his thoughts, visit his grievances on 
the captain, the non-commissioned officer on the en* 
sign, or the private on the non-coamiissioned officer ; 
but each looks forward anxiously to attaining the 
rank above him, to profit by its opportunities. 

When destined for foreign service, at least half 
the strength of a regiment is wasted before reaching 
the distant frontier. From the nature of the Mus- 
covite habits, and of their weak vegetable food, con- 
taining less nutriment than that which fattens English 
cattle, they would require peculiar care to prevent 
the dysenteries and epidemics which ravage their 
ranks like the diseases which carry off sheep and 
rabbits. 

This weakened force, on crossing the frontier of the 
empire, is still entrusted to officers who, although 
receiving, whenever they have passed it, what is called 
the silver^pai/f or three times and a half the usual allow- 
ance, can still only be deterred by the most imminent 
and pressing danger, from connivance with an admi- 
nistration so corrupt in all its branches as the com- 
missariat, and which has so many and such extensive 
opportunities of robbing the soldier. 

The details of the campaigns of the Russian armies 
in the more recent wars with Turkey and Poland, 
and, in fact, ever since the French revolution, has in- 
troduced the fashion of moving large multitudes of 
men to decide the quarrels of nations or of princes, 
prove two remarkable facts, immediately deducible 
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from the causes on which we have just been dwelling. 
The first is, that the Russian armies, when carrying 
war into an enemy's country not densely populated 
and highly cultivated, melt away like wax in the sum- 
mer's sun, and that it is only by dint of unceasing 
reinforcements, succeeding each other as wave succeeds 
wave, that they can be kept somewhere about the 
original point of effectivity. 

Of course, wherever very large armies are brought 
on the theatre of war, this is, to a great extent, the 
case with every people in the world. But the losses 
of other nations — always, under these circumstances^ 
great in themselves — are trifling compared to those 
the Russian troops have met with since the small 
armies of Suwarrow have been increased to the 
measure of modem continental strength. Napoleon 
has been not inappropriately termed " a conqueror at 
the rate of ten thousand men a day ;" but if we include 
his disastrous campaigns in the account, we shall find 
his losses less in proportion to the masses moved, than 
the Russians experienced in the last successful inva- 
sions of Turkey and of Poland. All military men of 
experience are aware, but the public in general are 
ignorant, that in any lengthened campaigns the aggre- 
gate losses of all armies exceed many times — at least 
tenfold — the direct casualities of the field ; that is to 
say, that where twenty thousand men have crossed a 
frontier, or landed in an enemy's country, and at the 
end of a few, or of many months, are reduced to half 
that number, it is hardly ever possible to account for 
the death of one thousand of them by the accidents of 
lead or steel, or fire or flood. The author has heard 
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a veteran commaiider of annies observe, that he knew 
only one dung as difficult to aococint for, as what 
beouneof all the men that melt away firom the muster- 
ix>Il in long campaigns, and that was, what became of 
all the pins that are manu&ctored? Now these 
losses, so great in eveiy army, are almost is many 
times surpassed in those of Rus^a, as in other annies 
they exceed the number of the immediate victims of 
the battle-field, the skirmish, and the breach. 

The second remarkable &ct we have alluded to is^ 
that the same causes limit the disponilulity of the vast 
elements of force evidently contained in the tsai^s 
empire. There can be no question that the EmpercHT 
Nicholas has at least the fi^mewcnrk of a force of 
upwards of a million of men, and that therefore, if he 
has them not, he miffkt have them, under arms, and 
indeed pays for their being so. The resources of his im- 
mense territory, and the unlimited control he has over 
it, necessarily furnish him with the pecuniary means of 
setting them in moticm for a few campaigns, though 
they might fiul him in a protracted war. And yet it 
is evident that, by straining every nerve, fix>m 150 to 
200,000 men is the utmost that he could send across a 
hostile fix)ntier, and more than he could long maintain 
there. Under the system which has been described, 
Russian armies dwindle into brigades — ^brigades into 
battalions — before the distant frontier is reached; — 
there is an enemy unceasingly following^ unceasingly 
decimating them — their own officers. 

No severity, no example, can remedy this evil ; the 
habit is too rooted in the people, it has become too 
innate a propensity. As well might you try to reclaim. 
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by such means^ a collection of drunkards or gamblers, 
surrounded by the temptation of casks and dice-boxes. 
The just indignation of a sovereign, and his unlimited 
power, may crush one offender beneath his heel, but 
he cannot reform or deter the next who steps into his 
place from following his example. 

Perhaps it would not be inapt to compare the posi- 
tion of a Russian emperor, relatively to his people, to 
that of the brain animating the body and limbs of a 
vast muscular giant, but with all the nerves and sinews 
by which the head must set this body and these limbs in 
motion, feeble, relaxed, or brittle. There exists in the 
Russian empire no set of public officers who can be 
depended on, no material out of which to form them. 
Its government is reduced to the deplorable condition 
of not knowing where to find a man to whom it can 
intrust the care of any portion of its force or interest, 
so as to render the former fully available, or to be sure 
that the latter will not be betrayed. It has not merely 
to dread an occasional violation of its confidence, but 
to reckon <m the certainty of it in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, and to estimate its probable amount 
If it were possible to transfer the civS and miUtary 
officers of the British empire into the places of those 
who administer the Russian, or, at least, to transfuse 
into their feelings and conduct something of their in- 
^grity, the power of Russia would be many times 
multiplied, and prove in reality what it now appears 
on paper. 

If the army, the hobby of all the successive Russian 
sovereigns, and of the whole imperial family, suffers 
thus firom the depredations of its officials, the navy — 
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the favourite creation of Peter the Great, neglected by 
all who followed him, until taken in hand by the 
Emperor Nicholas, against the vrishes of all his ad- 
visers — offers a no less advantageous field for their mal- 
practices ; although here, as in every other department 
^ce the reign of the present emperor, these abuses 
have been forced to shun the light of day, in which 
before they carelessly sunned themselves. 

It is true that the Russian navy, though fostered by 
the sedulous care (^its first founder, like an exotic in- 
troduced into an un&vourable soil, would probably 
never have taken deep root under any management. 
Peter built a navy, organized it by means of foreign sea- 
men, and conquered a vast maritime coast, in the hope 
that his Muscovites woiild in time become sailors to 
man it All his successors neglected both his fleet and 
the views he entertained on the subject The Em- 
peror Nicholas has been the first sovereign since his 
reign who has attempted to revive its glories ; but he 
has done so without bearing in mind the ideas of 
Peter on the subject — ^a neglect which renders the 
boldness of his ancestor's views an absurdity when 
thus carried out ; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that the hopes of the present emperor's ambition soar 
to the visionary height of manning his numerous war 
ships with Swedish, Norwegian, or Danish subjects of 
his crown. 

The two following anecdotes may serve to illustrate 
that, in point of the integrity of its administration, the 
navy enjoys no superiority over the land force ; while 
in those chapters specially devoted to the condition of 
the marine and army, the reader will find ample addi- 
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tional evidence upon this subject. The Emperor 
Nicholas having been made acquainted, whilst grand 
duke, with the glaring malversations which took place 
in the naval arsenals of Cronstadt, some time after his 
accession, suddenly sent down a commission, who 
placed the imperial seal on everything, and prepared 
to commence on the following day the labour of in- 
quiry. That night the arsenals were destroyed by fire ! 
But even the consuming element could not destroy 
the long-accumulated evidence of fraud. On clear- 
ing the ruins, a number of cannon were discovered, 
which on reading the inscription on them, were found 
to belong to a man-of-war which had been lost a 
short time before in tlie Gulf of Finland, and as it 
had been reported, with all its guns and stores on 
board. It was therefore evident that her own officers 
had taken her out to sea for the purpose of sinking 
her, having previously left all the valuable part of her 
armament and provisioning on shore for sale. 

About two years ago, the Russian government 
caused a steam-frigate, called the Kamtschatka, to be 
built in the United States. The cost was more than 
double what would have been charged in Scotland or 
the north of England, at least a third more than would 
have been demanded in London, including the most 
careful workmanship in the world. It was built under 
the superintendence of a Russian officer — one of the 
best sailors, by the way, in the imperial navy, — the 
aide-de-camp and principal favourite of Prince Men- 
chicoff, minister of marine. On its arrival, before the 
setting in of the ice, although too late to give it any 
trial, enough transpired regarding the vessel to raise 
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Strong doubts as to whether it was likely to justify the 
enormous outlay occasioned by its construction. A 
committee was appointed — for a committee is a 
favourite imperial panacea ; the author never heard 
the ultimate conclusion it came to ; but in the first 
stage of the inquiry it transpired^ that the live oak, 
which, according to the stipulations of the contract^ 
ought to have been employed, and which was re- 
ported to have been so, in its construction, had, in 
some unaccountable manner, been converted into 
common oak during the firigate's passage across the 
Atlantic. 

As regards the commissariat and ordnance, as well 
as all other government departments, one might fill 
volumes with the accounts of their connivance to de- 
fi'aud the crown, no less ludicrous and bare&ced than 
that of a colonel of artillery, who, being charged to 
superintend the delivery of a certain number of shells 
and shot cast for*govemment at a private foundry in 
St. Petersburg, was bribed to place a subordinate at 
the front door of the yard, who was to keep the tally 
of the number of barrowfiills wheeled out, whilst they 
were wheeled in again by the back gate to pass again 
in review before him. 

To complete the brief elementary account the 
author had proposed giving of the condition of the 
Russian people, before entering into further detail 
regarding any particular portion of it, or any descrip- 
tion of the empire, there only remains for him to 
shew and describe two terrible instruments, by means 
of which the government oppresses the nation ; one 
of which may be considered as an engine of torture 
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for the lower classes, the other, for the nobility — the 
civil police, and the secret, or as it is called, the 
"high police,'' of which Count BenkendorfF, the em- 
peror's chief confidant, is the grand master. Both 
of these terrible inquisitions inflict, in different ways^ 
an aggregate of misery far greater than those which 
doomed for religious differences their fellow men 
to the torture-chamber and the stake. To vary, 
however, the serious nature of the subject, the author 
now proposes taking his reader by the hand, and lead- 
ing him through the modem capital of the singular 
empire, of whose social conditicm he is endeavouring 
to sketch the salient features. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ST. PETERSBURG AND ITS INHABITANTS. 



St. Petersburg, the offspring of the first Peter, is 
the type of that modem Russia with the existence of 
which it is coeval — modem Russia, corrupt, polished, 
and uncivilized, its oriental barbarism glossed over by 
the varnish of European usages. 

It is not yet a hundred and forty years since the 
first buildings of this imperial city replaced the fisher- 
men's huts on the banks and marshy islets of the 
Neva, and it is little more than that period since the 
ground on which it stands was Swedish territory. 

No city in Europe is more striking to the beholder 
than St Petersburg — few, perhaps, are less imposing. 
The magnificence of its squares, its buildings, and 
canals, and the advantageous manner in which its most 
imposing monuments are grouped together, produce 
an effect no European city can rival. But then the 
incongruous medley of the Greek and mixed southern 
architecture of its remarkable buildings, with the 
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domes and minarets of Muscovite Byzantine churches, 
gold) blue^ green^ silver^ and star-bespangled, and the 
modem and parvenu look of the stuccoed fronts of its 
gigantic edifices (many of them in a taste worthy the 
constructors of Buckingham palace, or the national 
gallery) the very whiteness of the plaster, in an 
atmosphere as clear and void of smoke as that of Italy — 
irresistibly remind us that it is a thing of yesterday. 

There are none of those historical associations con- 
nected with the spot which invest with interest the 
old moss-grown buildings of the middle ages, and 
cause us to look with some reverence on the mean old 
narrow streets and churches of more ancient cities. 
Neither has architecture or sculpture any of those 
treasures to o£Fer to our view which in older countries 
reward our patient research. Vast triumphal gates 
and arches rise before the beholder, the arms and 
trophies obviously of stucco^ painted bronze ; and the 
gigantic steeds and statues of that metal which sur- 
mount them are lamentable in execution. Every- 
where the idea seems to have prevailed of raising 
edifices Egyptian-like and Babylonic, such as the 
genius of Martin conceived to have stood on the place 
of now sand-covered ruins. But the idea has only 
been carried out as far as magnitude is concerned ; for 
instead of bearing the impress of time-defying solidity, 
which we know to have outlasted the very memory of 
empires passed away, so characteristic of Egyptian 
monuments, or the architectural magnificence which 
modem imagination has transferred to canvas, St. 
Petersburg, with its gigantic piles, has nothing in its 
favour but their magnitude ; we gaze on them with no 
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more awe than on the miniature Gothic castle of the 
cockney ; and if in St Petersburg everything reminds 
us that it has sprung up Uke a n^idly developed 
marsh-plant from the morass on vdiich its pile-sustained 
foundations rest, so we labour under the painful and 
irresistible impression that it will be as ep^meraL 

This impression it produced^ not only on the elo- 
quent and imaginative Marquis de Cusdne, but on the 
minute and homely Kohl^ and the less matter-of-fact 
Bremner. ''The Russian capital," says the latter, 
«has filled the nations with wonder by its sudden rise; 
is it to fill them with greater wonder by its yet more 
sudden Ml? Shall the [noud monarch of the north 
hear it said of his darling seat, as it was said to the re- 
pining prophet of the gourd, which had made him so 
exceedingly glad — ' It came iq> in a night,and perished 
in a night Y " The marquis observes — '' The ancients 
built with indestructible materials, beneath a conserva- 
tive sky ; here, where the climate destroys everything^ 
are raised up palaces of wood, houses of planks^ and 
temples of stucco. It is true the Russian woikmen 
spend their lives in remaking during smnmer what the 
winter has undone. Nothing resists the influence of 
this climate; those edifices which i^pear the most 
ancient were reconstructed yesterday. Stone lasts 
here no longer than the lime and mortar in other 
climes. * * • These polar solitudes are peopled 
with statues and basso-relievos to perpetuate histo- 
rical events, without remembering that in this country 
monuments endure even less than the recollections of 
the past * * • This city, with quays of granite, 
is a marvel, but the palace of ice, in which the Empress 
Elizabeth held a banquet, was no less a wonder, and 
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lasted as long as the snow-flakes — ^those roses of 
Siberia." 

" The idea," says Kohl, " that this beautiful youth- 
ful city^ with all its magnificent creations, is doomed 
to destruction^ is really awfuL" * * * ** At any 
rate, we need not be surprised if told by the news- 
papers, some morning, that Petersburg, which sud- 
denly rose like a splendid meteor from the marshes of 
Finland, has disappeared as suddenly, like the igni$ 
fatuus which haunts such situations." 

Now, if the judgment of travellers ought seldom 
sin^y to be relied on, — some wanting the power, others 
opportunities of discerning — some fi*om an alpine 
height, when a vale of Chamouni opens before them, 
looking only to the mule tracks and inequalities of 
their road — others, whose eye embraces the wide ex- 
panse, mistaking, in their enthusiasm, clouds for moun- 
tains; — if our own impressions,coloured by ourmomen- 
taiy tone of mind, or influenced by vilely remembered 
fiwts, is to be mistrusted, yet when we find them 
agreeing with those of men so different in ideas, lan- 
guage, and temper, and these men so well agreed 
among themselves, we may venture to deduce that this 
appearance of perishability is one of the marked and 
characteristic expressions of the features of this gigan* 
tic city. - 

It is said that the soil of St Petersburg is in many 
parts fathomless bog, and that the piles rather float 
than directly sustain the buildings above them ; and 
it is well known that a prevalence of west winds — 
such as, if rare, will probably occur once in a century 
or two — would suffice to raise the waters of the Gulf 
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of Finland high enough to sweep away the devoted 
city. It will be remembered how nearly this hap- 
pened in the reign of Alexander. 

When St Petersburg' was first founded, and the 
energetic Peter had wrested the sceptre of spiritual 
power from a formidable priesthood, eveiy here and 
there some fanatic of the order rose up in his despair 
against the man of &te, and howled forth his curses 
and prophecies against the abomination of the tsar's 
impious creation, foretelling for it the fitte of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Gomorrah, Monks and priests in dit 
ferent parts of the Muscovite dominions raised up their 
voices in prophecy, and died. Whether inspired by 
their hatred, their bigotry, or the chances which the 
natural course of events afforded of the realization of 
their denunciations, these prophecies so strongly 
seized on the superstitious imagination of the vulgar, 
as to have been never since eradicated; and from 
time to time an almost unbroken succession of prophets 
have continued to foretell the desolation which is ta 
overwhelm the modem capital of the tsars. The in- 
undation of the city in Alexander's reign drowned in 
the dungeons of the fortress of St Petersburg several 
fanatics who had predicted the event Li these dun- 
geons now linger at least two enthusiasts, who fancy 
that on them has descended the mantle of their un- 
happy predecessors. 

The impression produced by these prognostications 
is assisted by the perishable aspect of the stupendous 
buildings which everywhere rise around us, whose 
stuccoed walls are always peeling and cracking, to the 
gripe of the keen frost and the blistering sun. 
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I forget who has called St Petersbui^ a vast en- 
campment of lath and plaster, but the comparison is 
far from an inapt one. Nothing can be more true, as 
Custine observes in other words, than that man can 
here never rest from his labour ; when he has raised 
up a crowd of colossal edifices, he has not only built 
nothing for future ages, but has hardly done any- 
thing for his immediate posterity. Such continuous 
reparations are necessary, that each generation may 
almost be calculated to have built the whole city, by 
instalments of annual repairs. To this the material, no 
less than the climate and situation, contributes. That 
chiefly used in St Petersburg for external embellish- 
ment, is in no climate very durable; but the thick, mas- 
sive walls of brick or 8tone> which, elsewhere compa- 
ratively time«defying, are here mere hollow shells, 
which the fraud of architects, courtiers, and ministers, 
has filled with sand and rubbish, although the price 
of every brick and stone which it has replaced^ has been 
wrung from the blood and sweat of the Russian people. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that, in a very 
few years — ^in half the time that has elapsed since St 
Petersbuig arose from the marsh — if this city were 
not being perpetually buUty the marsh would again 
succeed the city; die stucco would be dust; the 
walls it covers, ruins imbedded in the mud, and the 
cold spongy moss of this northern climate again 
creeping over it, with the acid cranberry that alone 
seems to flourish in its alternate bed of snow and 
stagnant waters. ^^ Only the St Isaac's cathedral, 
the Alexander column, and the granite quays of the 
Neva's bank," it is said, " would a century hence sur- 
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yive the rains of St Petersburg, were it not for the 
intervention of man's pieserving hand." 

We shall presently see that it is questionable whether 
the Isaac's church, mountain as it is of metal, marble, 
and granite, or even the gigantic monoKthe, would be 
amongst these relics of a city which the flattery of those 
who throng the winter palace calls the modern Rome. 

St. Peterabui^ is happily likened to an encamp- 
ment, because, if on Russian territoiy, it b not yet 
even now in Russia. The country suxroundii^ it is 
stOl principally peopled by finns ; the opposite bank 
of the Neva is Finnish ground ; and the frontier of 
the grand duchy of Fixibaid itself, where all hearts 
beat with Swedish sympathies, is only about ten miles 
removed. As the Mo^min turns towards the tomb 
of his prophet, so do tiie regrets, the reminiscences, 
and even yet the hopes, of the Finnish people, turn 
towards Sweden, the body from which they have been 
recently and violendy dissevered. 

In Sweden there can scarcely be found man, woman, 
or child, in whose breast the loss of this barren pro- 
vince does not rankle. Never in the dark ages did 
the universal enthusiasm of the west pant to recover 
the holy sepulchre, as the Swedish nation does to re- 
gain its lost Finland. Sweden and the Russian em- 
pire now stand face to face, like David and Gotiafa, 
indeed, but who can tell whether the march of future 
events and western policy may not put into Swedai's 
hands the fatal sling. St Petersburg is not only me- 
naced by the storms which may roll upon her the 
waves of the Baltic, but also by those, no less fearful, 
which the i)olicy, the interest, the abhorrence, or all 
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combined, of dvilised nadoiis^ may raise against the 
Russian empire, and she stands exposed to bear the 
full brunt of the first serious attack directed against it 
There are, therefore, more reasons than one why a 
century hence there should be no more traces of the 
capital of Nicholas, than is to be found in our own 
day of the royal village of Attila. 

To return, however, to our palaces of plaster and 
stucco. Althoi:^ we may have a due regajrd for their 
advantages and utility, although they are pleasing 
screens for the dark dirty surfitce of brick, and applied 
to the unaspiring habitations of humble privacy, look 
neatness and economy, — when used in the idle attempt 
to render vast buildings imposing, and moulded into 
classic architectural forms, it renders them absurd 
uistead of effective, almost in |Nropordon to their vast- 
ness. The few exceptions to this observation in St. 
Petersburg are only exceptions as &r as material is 
concerned ; and if in this respect most striking ones, 
they only serve to render the want of architectural 
genius still more remarkable. 

Perhaps the only two buildings in St Petersburg 
which^ independent of their size, have any claims on 
our attention, are comparatively insignificant ones* 
We allude to the Academy of Fine Arts, on the right 
bank of the Neva, and, on the opposite shore, the 
marble palace, formerly the residence of the Empress 
Catherine, and in which her fisivouiite Potemkin, to 
whom she once gave it, scattered his millions with a 
lavish hand. T^e latter is also called the palace of 
Taurida, because &ced with red marble brought fix>m 
that spot But though creditable taste and material 
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concurred in its constraction, it is inconsiderable in 
size, and is a mere Italian palace — such as rise in 
\vhole streets along the canals of fallen Venice. 

The two principal exceptions to the ever->recurring 
plaster and stucco whiph cover the ill-made brick of 
which the stupendous buildings of the Russian metro- 
polis are constructed, are indeed in this respect re- 
markable. One is the largest monolithic column in 
the world. The author does not remember the exact 
height of the whole monument, of which the shaft 
alone consists of one single piece of polished red 
granite, eighty-four feet long, and forty-five in circum- 
ference, its base and capital of bronze, surmounted by 
a cross and figure of the same metal; but it struck 
him as not being far, if at all, inferior in size to the 
monument raised to the memory of the Duke of York 
in Waterloo-place, 

The Alexander column is looked on with very jus- 
tifiable pride by the Russians, because it is the most 
remarkable of the kind in the whole world ; neither 
ancient nor modern times ever saw so large a piece of 
stone &shioned firom the quarry. But then art has 
done its best to spoil the effect which this work pro- 
duces. The column is surmounted by a gigantic 
figure of Hope, holding the cross, and pointing up- 
wards, but in attitude so unfortunate that, seen firom 
two sides, the exceedingly small head of the heavenly 
handmaid, which is unaccountably poked forward, is 
hidden by the perpendicular of the cross, and gives 
the appearance of a headless figure, reminding one 
irresistibly of the favourite English sign of the " ori- 
ginal Good Woman." 
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" How is it ?" was observed to a certain Russian, 
in whose family, notorious for its wit, it appears here- 
ditary, ** How is it that this figure of Hope is without 
a head ?" *< Would Hope itself," he replied, " dare to 
take up its abode beneath the withering glance of a 
Russian emperor, sieUe rCavoit pas perdu la titef^ 

The very anecdotes connected with this column 
would fill a volume, and are highly illustrative of the 
state of things in Russia. A recent traveller relates 
that orders were given to procure a piece of granite 
eighty-four feet long; in place of which the director 
having found one nearly one htiUdred, cut off the 
superfluous length, in literal obedience to his instruc- 
tions. Si nan e vero e ben travato. When the enor- 
mous cylindrical block of granite was to be brought 
from the quarries of Pytterlax, on the coast of Fin- 
land, where it was cut, the job was intrusted to the 
military engineer department; but whilst a commis- 
sion of generals and colonels were debating on how to 
set about it, an' illiterate peasant, of a class who con- 
tract for work to be. done by bands of labourers or 
slaves they hire from their masters, set about the task 
in his own way, and succeeded in it. 

This splendid pillar was found to contain a deep 
crack, which was hastUy filled up with cement, and 
the whole polished over ; but when raised to its pre- 
sent position, a few summers and winters rendered the 
crack again apparent That the column was cracked 
there could be no doubt; that the crack will ever 
spread in a stone so durable as red granite is another 
question. But in Russia nothing belonging to the 
government can be admitted to have even a flaw. 
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The imperial canity was touched^ and a commissioa 
of admirals^ generals^ and counselioxs of state, was 
fonned, to proceed to the top of the column bj a 
8caffi>]dingy and verify the existence or non-existence 
of the alleged flaw, which stared all St. Peter^uig in 
the &ce« Whether the coamussion endeavoored to 
deceive the emperor by reporting as he wished — for 
it is always an ungnuaoos task to be the bearer of any 
ddings which distorb the serenity of the i^ng-head 
of the state — or whether they had their cue to deceive 
the public, is difficult to detaxoine ; but they unani- 
mously agreed that ^ it was an optical delusion, occa-- 
sioned by the imp^fect polish of that part," &c. 

We cannot diaritably admit that all the members 
of the unanimous commissbn were themselves de- 
ceived, unless they were more than St Thomas like ; 
because two of tlusm were previously heard to admit 
that they had themselves pot their fingers into the 
crevice before the column was rused up at alL 

The great cathedral of St. Isaac's, the reproach of 
many reigns, under which it was successively half 
built up, half pulled down, and quite i^glected, is the 
pride and boast of the present reign, and is rapidly 
drawing to its completion. It is an edifice of first- 
rate magnitude ; its walls are fenced with stupendous 
hlcKks of gmy polished Finnish marUe. It has four 
fii9ade8, and the porticoes of eadi are supported by 
UKmolithio pillars of red polished granite, fifty-six feet 
in hei^, and nearly eighteen in circumfibrence, be- 
sides the smaller ones which surround the drum of 
the iron dome. The dome itself is gilded over, and 
surrounded by gigantic statues of bronze aogels. One 
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hundred and eighty-eight pillars of Finnish marble 
are intended to ornament the interior. 

if the chmrch of St Isaac's^ though rery large, has 
no pietensions on account of unequaUed size — St. 
Peter's at Rome, St Paul's in London, St Maria's in 
Florence, and St Sof^iia's at Constantinople, aU ex- 
ceeding it — ^yet the qpkndid materiids of ^^ch it is 
boilt ought to have ranked it anxnigst the first reli- 
gious edifices in the \rorid : instead of which it stands 
a monument of the perverse ingenuity of bad taste, 
in giving to the most impoishable matter an aq)ect 
at once fiail, tawdry, and heavy. 

The first thing which strikes one on contemplating 
this edifice is the sombre aspect given to it by the 
dark colour of the gray marble with which the walls 
are based, and of the deep red-brown granite of its 
eolomns; it is sombre without being solemn, like the 
time-grayed walls of Gothic buildings ; because it is 
newy and will always appear so, on account of the 
polished surfisbce on the marUe and granite. The 
colour, added to the smallnnied windows, and an ab- 
sence of all relief on the gray, massive, ponderous wall, 
give it an aspect of peculiar heaviness ; but when we 
lift our eyes above, to the drum and dcMue, the air of 
solidity which might somewhat relieve ardiitectuiai 
heaviness is utteriy destroyed, because this is all con- 
structed of sheet inm, which is painted red and gray, 
to imitate the cdiour of the marble and granite below, 
but without deceiving the most inexperienced eye as 
to its being stone, but rather indicating its being com- 
posed of some material fiail and perishable, such as 
pamted wood. 
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The capitals of all the columns are castings of brass, 
and produce an effect disagreeable from their sharp- 
ness. They are bronze-coloured. The drum is sur- 
rounded by similar huge statues of bronze angels — 
stiff, and without any sculptural merit; and the 
dome itself, according to the Muscovite taste, is all 
gilded over. Now perhaps this barbaric taste, if ex- 
tended a little further, and tq^plied to all the bronze 
work of the edifice, would have improved its appear- 
ance ; for without rendering it more gaudy, it would 
have relieved the darkness of the stone, and at least 
have given it an aspect of completeness and finish, 
which is now wanting; for the mixture of bronze and 
gilding produces the irresistible impression that the 
latter is a bright brass coating, about to undergo the 
operation of bronzing over. 

It is said that the soil of the spot on which this 
cathedral is built is of a nature to render the fi>unda* 
tion as fitiil and perishable as the upper part of it ap- 
pears to be. It consists of a deep bog, through the 
hardened crust of which it has been necessary to drive 
so much timber as forms a sort of raft to uphold the 
stupendous mass which floats upon it, and as soon as 
this timber rots away, the mighty building must 
naturally sink into the deep slough beneath it 

This edifice was originally begun in marble, and 
continued by the Emperor Paul in brick. The epi- 
gram pasted on its walls, and which may be fi*eely 
translated as follows, 

An emblem in these walls behold, 
Both of this reign and of the past; 
This brick — ^whilst marble was the last — 
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is well known to have cost an innocent man his tongue, 
which wais cut out by order of the emperor, on his 
being designated as the author by the police, who 
were obliged to find a culprit, and unable to discover 
the real one. The marble reign alluded to, is that of 
the Empress Catherine. 

Although the author is far from being convinced of 
what is stated about the bog foundation of the St. Isaac's 
church, there is no doubt of the fact that the massive walls 
iiave abeady cracked and opened, although the cathe- 
dral itself is as yet unfinished, or only just completed. , 
But this circumstance, which considerably alarmed 
the architects at the time, has been attributed to the 
injudicious junction of a new with the old brick wall, 
when one shrinking, but not the other, produced by 
converse means exactly the eflFect of pouring boiling 
water into a thick glass, — ^where one part of it expands 
while the other remains stationary ; so here, the old 
wall remained in statu quo, whilst the new one shrank ; 
the consequence of which was, the divorce of this ill- 
assorted union. This version at least will perfectly 
account for the disseverment of the interior wall, 
without referring to the fact of any insecurity of the 
cathedral firom its alleged floating foundation. 

The glaring errors and discrepancies which this 
building exhibits must not, however, be attributed to 
Montferrand, its nominal architect. He has been 
partly obliged to guide himself by the ideas of his 
predecessors, and daily, during its construction, to con- 
form to every fancy of authoritative ignorance ; so that, 
for aught we know, everything worthy of praise may 
be his own, all that is censurable may be attributable 
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to Others. But ii it proves, perlii^)6» nothing against 
him, he has proved nothing in his favour by this stu- 
pendous building; for stupendous it is, though about 
as &i inferior in sisse to St Paul's as St Paul's is to 
St. Peter's. In the grandeur of its aspect, in its har- 
monious proportions, the smoke-blackened St Paul's 
is still mote widely superior to St. Isaac's than in its 
size ; and yet the St Isaac's — perhaps the last church 
of similar magnitude ^diich will ever be constructed, 
now that an era so universally utilitarian is opening 
upon us — ^was built under circumstances £ur loore 
&vourable than Wren, or Brunelesdu, or any of their 
brethi^en, enjoyed. Wren built the dome of St Paul's 
a cone of brick, and rounded it with timber. The 
vast stcme domes of Brundesdii required the singular 
hardihood of his own genius. But at tl^ poresent 
time, the most unenterprising of the brotherhood know 
the &cilitie8 which the improvement in ironwork has 
afforded, — rendering works commonplace which be- 
fore were marvellous, and submitting, as it were, a 
new element to the plastic hand of the architect The 
matter-of*&ct and practical Tredgold i^ews that an 
iron bridge of a single ardi may be made to span the 
Thames. 

The dome of St Isaac's is indeed of iron ; but here 
is a misi^plication of the element of architectural 
sublimity; it is made to lod^ like painted wood or 
plaster, instead of being used to accomplish, according 
to its capability, what no other known material can. 

The Muscovite cathedral is not confined or crowded 
by adjacent buildings ; for it fixxnts a square, or rather, 
a quadrangle, called, i)iot improperly, the St. Isaac's 
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plain, ami sometimes the St. Isaac's steppe, by the 
hypercritical Russians, whose true national taste shews 
as gieat an abhorrence of an open space, as the old 
philosophers imagined nature to entertain of a vacuum. 
On this quadrangle, a hundred thousand troops have 
been assembled^ and it is surrounded by gigantic 
buildings, the finest in St Petersburg, besides ccm** 
taming the two most remarkable monuments in the 
city — the statue of Peter, and the monolithic column, 
both already mentioned. The senate-house, the war 
ministry, the government offices, the imperial winter 
palace, and the admiralty, firown down upon it in all 
their stuccoed grandeur. One of its issues is through 
a triumphal arch ; three others are up three principal 
streets of the city, of which one, the Nevsky prospect, 
is as wide as P<»rtland-place, and about four miles in 
length. On each side of the admiralty, it opens, across 
the noble river, a vista of the opposite quays, buildings, 
custom-house, rostral columns, and castle. 

These rostral columns, which were respectable when 
raised as trophies in old Rome, and adorned by the 
prows or beaks of the captured Carthaginian ships, 
are in themselves inelegant, and become ludicrous 
when formed of brick and blistering plaster, such as 
those of the Vasili Ostroff. 

The imperial winter palace, whose roof shelters 
upwards of three thousand, and, according to some 
accounts, six thousand individuals, is the residence of 
the emperor. It adjoins the buildings of the Hermitage, 
a spot notorious in Catherine's private history, now 
undergoing partial reconstruction, and used as a pic- 
ture-gallery, and which, being connected with, may 
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be considered to form part and parcel of it The winter 
palace, a most ungainly building, is crowded by a row 
of ponderous figures surmounting its roof; and if there 
is nothing to admire about it but its plate-glass, it is 
remarkable as having been, after its destruction by 
fire, reconstructed and furnished within the twelve- 
month, — somewhat, as will appear by the sequel^ at 
the expense of its solidity. The uncouth figures by 
which it is siumounted, as well as the angels surround- 
ing the dome of the cathedral, have so much of the 
Russian military stifihess and uniformity in their 
aspect, as quite to justify the expression of the admi- 
ring peasants, who call them *^ roths/* or coinpanies of 
angels. 

This building was constructed in the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth, by the Italian, Rastrelli. Accord- 
ing to the old plans, its architecture must have been 
even less imposing than at present, one order of Greek 
architecture being crowded on the other, floor by floor. 
But, perhaps, excepting the Ekremlin, no edifice in 
Russia could boast of the same historical associations ; 
and hardly the Kremlin, because that is only linked 
with those barbaric reminiscences of Muscovite historj^ 
during which the condition of the Russian people was 
rather a matter of curiosity than of interest to those 
more civilized neighbours whose destiny it was, then, 
never supposed likely to influence. 

Whatever may have been the talent of Rastrelli, 
and however Uttle taste he may have shewn in the 
construction of the winter palace, it is evident he 
satisfied that of his employers, for he was rewarded 
with the title of count, and was commissioned to build 
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the palaces of Strelna and Peterboff. But he vras thus 
raised on the flow of the imperial favour, to be left 
only still lower by its ebb; he died in Italy, dis- 
graced, a poor old man, begging the bitter bread of 
charity. 

The lavish profusion of several reigns had filled 
these imperial walls with perhaps more of the materials 
of goigeous splendour than were contained in any 
building in the world — ^velvet and silk, carpets, shawls, 
gilding, mirrors, amber and lapis-lazuli, marbles, 
statuary, and picture^ — Dawe's celebrated portraits 
of four hundred Russian generals, whose names the 
Russians have forgotten, and the rest of Europe could 
never have learned to remember. 

In 1837, this building, which had been erected by 
the labour of eighty thousand workmen, and what its 
owners had been upwards of eighty years in adorning, 
fell a prey to the flames of a democratic element, 
which does not respect the homes of princes, and was, 
in a few hours, reduced to ashes. To form some idea 
of the extent of ground this edifice covered and covers 
now, the reader must remember that its inmates at 
least exceed three thousand, and are reported, as it 
has been said before, to amount to nearly double that 
number. It is a quadrangular building, of which each 
face is somewhere about seven or eight hundred feet 
in length. The adjoining Hermitage extends along the 
Neva about seven or eight hundred feet more ; thus, 
with the winter palace, containing within its walls a 
suite of rooms nearly one-third of an English mile in 
length* 

The Emperor Nicholas, who was witness to the 

- VOL. I. L 
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destruction of this palace, detennined to reconstruct 
it in the shortest possible space of timew He himself 
fixed one year as the period in which it must be re-> 
erected His architects remonstrated, the emperor 
insisted, and that day twelvemonth he received his 
court in a new hall of St. George, in a palace which 
had been rebuilt and furnished within the prescribed 
period* The whole empire aj^lauded, and some of 
his courtiers observed ^' thai it had takem asen God a 
IM«A to ccmstmet the woatldJ^ The chief architects of 
St. Peterslmrg had, indeed^ observed that ** wherever 
you collect a sufficient number of men together, you 
may pile up bricks and mortar, and stone and beuns, 
with proportionate rapidity ; that a laige part of the 
Chinese wall might possibly have been raised up in a 
single day, but that as there was a limit to the speed 
with which cements and mortars dried, and walls 
and foundations settled, it would very likely tumble 
down again—- that nearly one^half of the year beii^ 
a season of hard frost and inclemency, it could not 
fidriy be said that they had a twelvemonth to recon- 
struct it, and that if they had, they would not under- 
take the responsibility of the solidity of so large a 
building, buUt up in less time than there was any 
examine of in architectural history." 

There was reason in this, but there was the iniperial 
vrill against it. The veiy fact of its being what had 
never been done — a Napoleonic scheme in bricks and 
mortar--*daasiled his imperial majesty, who entrusted 
its execution to one of his courtiers, a man whose 
character he began by despising, but who, being a 
thcffough-going tool of despotism^ one of those beings 
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who read even the wishes of a master^ and spare him 
the remorse and the dirty work, has rendered himself 
so usefiil as to be rising, year by year, in his favour. 
This man was brought up in the school of Ara- 
cheieff. 

And who was Aracheieff? we think we hear our 
reader asking. If the reader had lived in Russia, in 
the reign of Alexander, he would no more have asked 
the question than a Frenchman of Louis the Thir- 
teenth's reign who was Richelieu ? Like Richelieu, 
Aracheieff governed both the sovereign and his 
dominions ; like Richelieu, hb intentions were good 
in governing, but- in the modus operandi he added to 
the severity of the astute old churchman all the gloomy 
cruelty of an oriental. He was the projector and the 
founder of the celebrated military colonies, which 
would undoubtedly have become dangerous to the 
peace of the worlds or at least have obliged it, in self* 
defence, to adopt their own system, if they had not 
begun by being dangerous to the imperial government. 
Aracheieff, who ruled the emperor, and through him 
his people, was himself governed by a mistress, a 
demon in female shape, who stirred him into a frenzy 
of cruelty. This woman was, at last, murdered by one 
of her household slaves, whose sister, her principal 
&vourite, whom she had educated in the most careful 
manner, and surrounded with luxury and splendour^ 
she caused, in a fit of caprice, to be scourged to death. 
Aracheieff, after the murder, caused all the domestics 
of his establishment to be tortured ; and as there has 
been no legal punishment of death in Russia for any* 
thing but high treason since the reign of Elizabedi». 
l2 . 
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they were all knouted ; those who did not expire 
under the knout were sent to a distant town, of which 
the governor was a creature of his own, and sentenced 
to receive a number of lashes, tenfold greater than any 
human frame could endure. 

After Alexander's death, Nicholas was visiting the 
hospital of the city in which these victims had been 
suffering ; three or four emaciated wretches, the last 
survivors, were still in the ward appropriated to those 
under sentence of corporal punishment. As Aracheieff> 
the governor's patron, had, on the accession of 
Nicholas, already received permission to travel, or 
was, in other words, exiled to Germany, where he 
died, some one was found bold enough to explain the 
affair to the emperor. 

The courtier to whom we have alluded, as being 
commissioned to superintend the reconstruction of the 
winter palace within the brief space of a single year, 
had been, as already stated, brought up in the school 
of this Aracheieff. When he had become his most 
useful instrument, and been raised to high rank, he 
has been seen, when his patron gave way to his tem- 
pestuous temper, excited by the momentary delay in 
finding a document required, to* wipe the spittle 
quietly from his face, and only bow at this indignity 
put upon him, in the presence of an Englishman, 
many grades his inferior in rank, exclaiming," Vinavat I" 
I have erred I To this man there appeared no impos- 
sibility before the wish of an emperor ; armed with an 
imperial ukase, he went to work ; all the best artisans 
•and labourers in Sl Petersburg were forced into the 
service ; fresh relays, of six thousand at a time, night 
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and day, succeeded each other. How many were 
altogether employed, the author never, heard, but the 
mere quantity of quass drank by them, to cool their 
burning blood, in the oven-like temperature to which 
the rooms were raised to dry their waUs, is something 
astounding. 

The reader must not, however, fall into the error of 
a Mrs. Malaprop, whom the author once heard observe, 
on hearing of the immense sums paid for the onions 
consumed by the builders of the Egyptian pyramids, 
*' If it cost so much for greengrocery, what must their 
butchers* and fishmongers' bilk have been !" The 
quass formed the laigest item of the reward of these 
workmen ; because the government pay in these cases 
is slow, subject to deductions which no one dares 
dispute, and because most of those employed have 
cogent reasons for never claiming it. Large numbers 
of these men daily fell ill ; many died, poisoned by the 
smell of paint, the heat, and the carbonic acid gas and 
vapours; but their place was immediately supplied by 
others. On this subject the author must quote, 
because he can add nothing to, the powerful words of 
the Marquis de Custine. He says — 

^^Thus these unfortunate men had to undergo a 
difference of temperature of from 50 to 60 degrees, on 
entering and leaving this abode of death, transformed, 
by means of their sacrifice, into the seat of vanity, 
magnificence, and pleasure. Laboiu: in the mines of 
the Ural is less injurious to life, yet the workmen 
employed at Petersburg were no malefactors. I have 
been told, that such of these unfortunate people as 
pamted the interior of the apartments that were most 
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heated, were obliged to wear on their heads a kind of 
glass cap, that they might retain the use of their 
senses, in the homing temperature to which they were 
doomed the whole time they were at work. We 
diould be thoroughly disgusted with the arts, the 
gilding, the. luxury, and all the pomp of courts, if sueh 
work could not be performed in a more efficacious 
manner. Nevertheless, the sovereign was called fcither 
by all these men sacrificed befiwe his face, for an 
object of mere imperial vanity. Six thousand work-* 
men were constantly employed. A considerable 
number died every day, but the place of the victims 
was instantly supplied by other champions, who filled 
the chasms, to perish in their turn in that in^orioiis 
breach ; the dead were unseen ; — and the only object 
of so many sacrifices was to gratify the whim of one 
man. Among nations naturally — that is to say^ 
anciently — civilized, the lives of men are not exposed 
but for general interests, and sudi as almost all the 
world acknowledges the importance of." 

The order of the emperor at least was fiilfilled ; he 
sat triumphantly again on the throne, in the hall in the 
palace which the flames had devoured one short year 
befinre. But then began some disagreeables and some 
dangers. An atrocious odour pervaded some of the 
apartments ; it seemed as if the dead bodies of those 
who had perished in the work were fisstering within 
them. On examination, it was discovered that a 
quantity of coarse wool, which had been placed 
between the flooring and ceiling to intaxept the dense 
vapour which the joint heat and damp had ^ven rise 
to, was rapidly putrifying. Again, the fiimons hall of 
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St. GeoYge was just prepared for some great festal 
occasion, on which the emperor^ the imperial fiuaily^ 
and three-fourths of the great officers of the crown 
were to be united within it, when the ceiling all fell 
in with a tremendous crash* If its beams and raften 
had held a day or two longer, the motion and vibra* 
tion occasioned by so large a crowd must inevitably 
have brought it down upon their heads, and avenged 
on them, as Sampson did upon the Philistines, the 
sufferings of the poor artisans who had been forced to 
raise up this monument of a despot's vanity. 

It must be understood that if the buildings and 
monuments which have been mentioned will not bear 
individual scrutiny and inspection, they are most ad* 
vantageously grouped together. Beyond the Her* 
mitage, a row of private palaces continues this line of 
lordly piles up to the palace of Taurida, which borders 
on the Champ de Mars, a square where the hundred 
thousand men who have been reviewed on the Isaac's 
Plain have found room to manoeuvre. The summer 
gardens skirt one side of it, and on the other are the 
palaces of the Grand Duke Michel> and the Michel 
Palace, formerly called the Michaeloff Samok, now con- 
verted into the school of engineers, and divested of its 
fortifications, though still surrounded by the moat» 
which the suspicious disposition of Paul caused to be 
dug aroimd it, but whidi did not prevent its becoming 
the scene of his assassination* 

The palaces of St. Petersburg and its environs^ 
though all raised within the memory of the last gene* 
ration, have another feature of caducity besides their 
incipient and premature decay. Although they have 
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but brief historical associations to connect with their 
walls, compared with the remarkable buildings of 
other cities, yet are they not behind them as the wit* 
Besses of tragic deeds, and thus inspire precociously 
the mysterious interest felt upon the scene of dimly* 
shadowed crime. 

On the other hand, one whose mind is influenced 
by presages, might be tempted to recognise in the fate 
of all those who constructed the gigantic piles which 
surround him, some confirmation of the diark predic* 
tions of those who denounced misfortune on all con- 
nected with the erection of the city. We have seen 
the fate of Count Rastrelli. Brenno, the architect of 
Paul's Michel Palace, whose rampart on the day of 
his murder was bristling with cannon — ^Brenno died at 
Dresden in abject misery. Cameron, the Scotchman 
who built either the Senate or the Admiralty, and the 
celebrated Guarenghi, both died poor and in difficulty. 
Voronikin, who planned and built the church of Our 
Lady of Kazan, and Dumot, who built the great 
theatre, escaped from their misery by seeking volun- 
tarily that death which was slow in coming to their 
relief. 

The Nevsky prospect, the largest of the three prin- 
cipal streets which diverge fan-like from the Isaac's 
Plain, displays the greatest part of the wealth of the 
capital. The nearer end is at once its Bond-street, 
Regent-street, and Palais Royal. All the richest 
shopkeepers display their most fashionable wares, 
English and Parisian, in the windows. Towards the 
middle of it, rises the ** Gostinnoi Dvor," avast semi- 
oriental bazaar, containing some thousand shops. 
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tenanted by the bearded Muscovite merchants. Be- 
yond this ihe houses dwindle in size> and nothing but 
the humble*looking shops, in the old Eussian stjle> 
meet the eye. 

This magnificent street contains the Kazan church, 
which, before the completion of the St. Isaac's, ranked 
as the first in St. Petersburg. It is boasted to be built 
according to the design of a Russian architect, Voro-* 
nikin. No other nation need be anxious to claim 
him. The church of Our Lady of Kazan is a parody 
on St. Peter's and the Piazza di San Pietro; the 
mean and the pretentious struggle in its ridiculous 
aspect. The church is built in the form of a cross^ 
The left wing of this cross forms the principal facade; 
and this wing is, as it were, intersected by a semi- 
circular portico, raised several steps from the ground, 
and supported by a double row of Corinthian columns, 
which, as they approach the side entrance to which 
they lead from the Nevsky Prospect, seem crowding 
on each other in confusion. The interior resembles 
that of most other Greek churches of which we shall 
have, further on, to give a general description, — ^with 
the exception of the unusual and solid adornment of 
fifty red polished granite columns, forty feet high, 
and of a single piece, with capitals and bases of 
bronze. 

When we have long and minutely examined the 
monuments of St Petersburg, we are tempted to come 
to the conclusion that these numerous monolithic 
pillars, with their brazen settings, are the chief objects 
Mrorthy of admiration. Two bronze statues adorn the 
half-moon formed by the semicircular portico ; one is 
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that of Barclay de ToUy, the conqiierar of Finland^ 
of Scottish demat It is fiiint praise to be able to say 
of him, that he ranked high amoog Rossiao generals; 
for, with the exception of the great Sawanow, Russia 
has possessed few who rose above mediocrity. 

Besides this Kazan chinch and the TBst basaur, the 
Nevsky Proqpect contains a Lutheran, a Rooian- 
catholic, and dissenting chorches, a mosque, a theatre, 
and an imperial palace; and each of the priyate 
houses being tenanted by from two hundred to two 
thousand inmates, who occupy sets of apartments as 
in Paris, it may naturally be supposed that they are 
prodigious in size. 

The great mass of the fine buildings and monuments 
of St Petersburg, thus lie grouped together in the 
most advantageous manner to give the stranger the 
idea of a city of palaces ; the transparent waters of the 
rapid Neva, a thousand feet wide, flowing between 
these stupendous edifices, or almost within sight of 
them. 

Three canals, almost as wide as the Seine between 
its islands, form, through the mainland part of the 
city, so many arcs within each other. They all look 
rivers, and each of the main streets diverging fifom 
the Isaac's Plain is continued by means of bridges 
across all of them. 

The rest of the city is very different fix>m the gor- 
geous specimen which is partially exhibited on the 
spot to which we have alluded; and although the 
streets are, for the most part, wide, wherever the 
wooden houses still remain, with few ezceptiona» they 
present an aspect of unredeemed dirt and misery* 
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These are, it is true, gradually diminishing, because, 
when destroyed by fire, they must be reconstructed of 
brick, and also because the price of house-rent renders 
building fm advantageous investment for capital. 
When, however, replaced by brick houses, although 
these are mosdy considerable— K>ften of immense size 
— ^when not in the main streets they are inconceivably 
filthy. The streets themselves are nnpaved, — a wooden 
footboard being raised in the middle, to enable pass* 
engers to get through the mud or snow which obstructs 
thenu The doorways and staircases are filthily dirty, 
all that the scavenger should remove being placed at 
the chamber-doors or in the yard, and a blast of hot 
air or steam, impregnated with the odour of oil, fer- 
mented cabbage, or other Russian firagrancies, puffing 
at every step into the face of the passer-by. These 
vast houses are inhabited by innumerable tenants, 
who, instead of occupying a small house or cottage^ 
locate a room gt two of the hundred or many hundred 
apartments which each house contains. 

House-rent is dearer in St. Petersburg than in any 
city in Europe, and this kind of property brings in a 
much more certain return than landed estates. Some 
houses bring in an annual return of five, ten, or fifteen 
thousand pounds sterling, which the owner is sure to 
receive in cash ; which is by no means the case with 
landed property. It is common, on this account, to 
hear a man spoken of as being the possessor of one or 
more ** stone" (i e. brick) houses, just as his estates or 
his funded thousands would be spoken of in En^and ; 
whereas Russian landed property is considered much 
in the light that West Indian and Irish estates would 
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be mth u& And again, even the land itself is never 
consideied as property of any intrinsic value; the 
number of serfe and peasants on it, which the owner 
possesses, being judged as the only criterion of wealth. 
According to the government in which the property 
is situated, these slaves produce fix>m ten shillings to 
two or three pounds annually per head ; but revolt, 
sickness, or &mine, often render this return un* 
certain* 

It is obvious that where, in a general way, no agri- 
cultural labourers are to be hired at wages which will 
allow the hirer any remuneration, (every man employ- 
ing his own serfs to cultivate his own ground,) the 
soil, without the agriculturists, must be valueless. 
There are proprietors possessing an extent of territory 
equal to the whole of England, who do not draw as 
much from it as others from a thousand acres which 
are naturally no more fertile, but only better peopled. 

Again, from the universal dL^thonesty and venality 
inborn in all classes of Russians, there are no means 
for an extensive proprietor to guard his property 
from the wholesale depredations of those who admi- 
nister it* But with the location of a house in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, fraud is much more easily 
prevented; and, on the other hand, until lately, the 
government granted most encouraging mortgages, to 
enable speculators to build to an immense extent 

Thus, a brick, or, as it is called, a stone house, is 
considered as the safest and most tangible investment 
and security; and many a wealthy Russian, travelling 
abroad, -is the proprietor — ^not of funded property or 
estates — ^but of a single lodging-house in St Petersburg, 
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The ignoble portion of the town we have described 
comprises about four-fifths of it, but is redeemed here 
and there by some stupendous government edifice^ 
which is kept scrupulously clean, and in size seems to 
have been proportioned to the extent of the overgrown 
Russian empire. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred^ 
every clean-looking and extensive building, which is 
not a mere lodging-house, is sure to be the property 
of government 

Interspersed with these are iiie numerous Muscovite 
churches, with their mosque-like domes, their minarets 
adorned with gilding and paint, and scrupulously 
whitewashed. These churches, in the true old Mus- 
covite style, have about them an air peculiarly national 
and* pleasing; and, however indifferent in taste, by 
their picturesquely oriental appearance, they inspire 
a respect which we do not feel for the pretending 
edifices which parody the architecture of southern 
and western civilization. 

The Neva, which, with its clear arrowy waters, 
washes the palaces of the imperial city, is a beautiftd 
river. It divides, just where St. Petersburg is situated, . 
into many arms, which embrace the islands that a 
portion of the city covers. By night, the scene is 
most striking, when its waters reflect the thousands of 
lights from the shore, and when, by the blaze which 
streams from all t^ie windows of the winter palace — 
and the winter palace is all windows — ^frigates, cor- 
vettes, and yachts, are seen at anchor before the im- 
perial residence. 

But this magnificent river, which connects these 
palaced shores, is only traversed by three miserable 
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bridges of wooden boats, and wben the ice breaks up, 
or the frost sets in, the coQununication between one- 
half of the city and the other is often intercepted for 
several days together. 

ConsideraUe difficulties present themselves to op- 
pose the construction of a bridge of stone over the 
Neva. When the spring thaw takes place, the rapid 
current brings down complete icebergs, which, if the 
arches were too near each other, finding no passage, 
would rise one above the other till a mass accumulated, 
which might endanger the security of the whole fabric. 
If, on the other hand, the arches are made far apart, 
the height to which they must necessarily be raised, 
would elevate the bridge to an unsightly height above 
the adjacent banks. 

Two winters since, the mighty potentate of Russia 
was delayed from crossing by the rebellious waters, 
and it was decreed that a bridge should be built, 
and a tax was and has been since levied for that pur- 
pose. But the foregoing were the difficulties which 
presented themselves, in addition to the estimated 
million sterling of cost. 

It is true that the modem art of the blacksmith 
would have obviated the difficulty, by a chain-bridge 
at one-quarter the cost There exists in Switzerland 
a suspension-bridge for foot-passengers, within fifty 
feet as wide as the Neva. But on this plan the em- 
peror put his veto, declaring that a chain-bridge might 
be destroyed by' one night's labour with the file ; — a 
reason which was applauded as displaying extraor- 
dinary acuteness and sagacity, by the committee 
appointed to decide on the plans submitted; although 
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k is evident that, in a cbain-lnidge, odIj the links cut 
throi^lx would have to be replaced ; whereas the arch 
of a stone bridge maj be blown up bj a boat-load of 
gunpowder by the evil«dispo6ed, if the determined 
nudiee of such is to be anticipated. 

In speaking of the want of sculptural taste and 
talent which the monuments of St Petersburg exhibit^ 
we must except the £unous statue of Peter, and still 
more pointedly the bronze horses on one of the bridges 

in the Nevsky prospect, recently cast by Baron > 

the most promiidng ot Russian artists. Each piece 
represents a naked figure struggling with a fiery steed ; 
and duplicates on plaster, brcmze-coloured, are placed 
ojqposite to them. 

Equestrian sculpture has progressed, if the art of 
delineating the human figure, both with the chisel and 
the pencil, has retrograded. Only a few of the best 
pieces of Thorwaldsen and Canova equal some of the 
great antiques, and we do not know that the best 
pieces of the latter have come down to us. We have 
no living painters who would rank amongst the cele- 
brities of that comparatively modem art ; we compare 
them together, but whom of them do we venture to 
compare to Guido, Raphael, Rubens, or Murillo? 
But with regard to the delineation of the horse, an 
immense stride has been taken. The exquisite sense of 
beauty of form and expression, which the ancients 
entertained with regard to the human figure, were 
evidently entirely wanting in their appreciation of the 
iu>ble animal wlu> bears unconsciously so large a share 
^ the triumphs and glories of mankind. The finest 
^teed upon the Trajan column would not be worth 
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ten pounds if called into life, and the horse-cjianter, at 
a London dealer's, has an eye for the proportions of 
the animal, which those who fashioned the immortal 
productions of Grecian art entirely wanted, to judge 
from the relics they have left us, and from their perfect 
drawing of the human figure, which shews that they 
could as easily have represented the horse, had they 
known or felt what the horse ought to have been like* 
The formation of the steed of the Greeks and Romans 
was very peculiar, and some traces of it are perhaps only 
. to be nlet with now in the Italian breeds. Its charac- 
teristics were the very heavy ewe neck, (whereas in 
our modem breeds the ewe neck is generally light, and 
the heavy crest curved,) and also somewhat of a stag- 
like build of body ; whereas our modem ideal is more 
of the greyhound or even iare-like shape. The horse 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans was as far from 
beauty as the Egyptian statues, with their heavy negro 
lips, from human perfection ; but, at the same time, it 
is not unworthy of remark, that the Egyptians seem 
to have been acquainted with a breed more like the 
Arabian of later times, if we may judge from their 
rude and barbarous paintings. 

The painters of modem centuries, who wer^ no 
equestrians, took it for granted that the great masters 
of antiquity, so perfect in their appreciation of the beau- 
ties of the human form, must be equally acquainted 
with. those of the horse, and either blindly followed 
the ancients, or transferred to their canvass the heavy 
animals in use in the times and centuries wherein they 
flourished. Horace Vemet had, therefore, an ample 
field before him, and the disciples of the bmsh and 
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chisel who hate since pictured or modelled the horse, 
stood in a position far more favourable than where 
they have attempted the human figure, because 
nothing great existed wherewith to contrast their 
efforts. Half a century ago, nothing in the shape of 
the noble quadruped existed in any works of art, 
which could be compared even to Wyatt's horse, which 
bears the statue of George III.' 

This horse (whether a portrait or not we are not 
aware), is a light, thoroughbred hack, correctly de- 
lineated in form, though there is a stiffness about it 

which is not life. . The horses of Baron are full 

of fire and spirit, and the consequent poetry of motion. 
Both have the merit of being comparatively perfect in 
anatomy and detail ; but the Baron's horses, the reverse 
of Wyatt's, are faulty in shape ; and in the formation 
of the horse, as in the formation of the human being, 
the harmony of strength is beauty. 

Those practical judges of strength, the sporting men 
of England, may choose a man disproportionately 
muscular in certain limbs, as peculiarly applicable for 
a certain purpose ; but if they had to select the form 
best fitted for every imaginable kind of fatigue and 
exertion in the same individual, they would unhesitat- 
ingly select the Apollo Belvidere, or the stiU more 
beautiful Antinous, of the ancients. Still it is evident 

that if Baron had known what the form of the 

steed should be, he would have succeeded in portray- 
ing it as well as he has the spirit, which he has so 
happily seized, and the anatomical detail with which 
he is so well acquainted. 

VOL. I. M 
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Whikt on the sdbject of works of art^ we must 
observe that tbe taste of the Muscovite in thisieqiecty 
is as antithetical to that of the Italian, as his ooid 
dimate is to the warm sky of Italy. With the excep- 
tion of music, for which the Russians have natorany 
ear and taste, and talent and voice, none of the Muses 
have smiled on the Barbaric genius of this Sdavonic 
nation. It is true that wealthy Russians have always 
been munificent patrons of art, in as far as purchasing 
its most expemdve productions. But although Russia 
is filled with these, it is lamentable to see the genuine 
pictures of the great masters, hung unconsciouidy up 
by the side of daubs and copies unfit for signs, and 
that by those possessors who have the reputation 
of being judges. It is common to see paintings 
unworthy of the back -parlour of an alehouse, 
even in England, where taste in the fine arts is 
so exotic, adorning the walls of a Russian magnate's 
palace, without being an eyesore to any of his 
visiters. 

In fact, the Russian noble, when travelling, purchases 
statues and pictures, not by his own appredation of 
their value, but fi-om their price and from hearsay, 
and consequently is constantly egregiously deceived. 
Some years ago, a connoisseur made a collection of the 
most choice engravings known, besides numerous pic- 
tures, which had gradually descended from the lordly 
halls for which they had been purchased at extrava- 
gant prices, to hucksters' stalls, where a few pence 
were asked for them. The original proprietors, who 
had collected them all over Europe, djdng, their 
heirs, or those who purchased their furniture, utterly 
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ignorant of their value, cast all those aside which 
were dirty or tarnished. The purchases made for 
a few hundred pounds, afterwards realized, in 
civilized fknrope, upwards of a hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

This frequent incongruous mixture of daubs and 
valuable pictures, may be witnessed even in the most 
magnificent imperial collection, in the gallery of the 
Hermitage — one of the four or five finest in the world* 
Many of the best pictures of the best masters, all the 
productions of each master being classed together, are 
mingled with unmistakable copies. At least so it was 
before the gallery, which is now being re-constructed, 
was pulled down. 

The Muscovites, who have made some figure as 
copyists, according to the imitative genius of the 
nation, have made none as original painters in any 
style. A certain Bruloff, who has launched boldly 
into the tragedy of painting, the historic school, is 
considered as by far the best of their painters, and 
meets with consequent iqpplause and encouragement 
To the glory of being the first of Russian painters, he 
may be well entitled ; but his chef-d^ixuvrey a colossal 
picture representing the destruction of Pompeii, is 
plainly a plagiarism firom Martin ; but it wants the 
grandeur, the magnificent scenery, and the deep back- 
ground in which Martin shows the beholder on his 
canvass what he could never have witnessed in reality 
•^the spectacle of half a million of people. BrulofTs 
picture is contracted and confiised ; it does not con- 
tain a group or an attitude which does not strike you 
^ having met your eye elsewhere, but less constrained 
m2 
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and stifi. Added to this^ the colouring is opaque and 
heavy.* 

Perhaps the cleverest of the Muscovite children of 
the brush or pencil, was the late Orloffiky. His 
rough sketches of Cossacs, drivers, and in general 
v^hat comes under the denomination of *^ sujets de 
gearej^ command immense prices, and are full of 
character and spirit Orlofi&ky may be, in some 
measure, compared to our own inimitable Morland, 
of all our painters, the one most keenly appreciated 
by foreign taste when known, and yet, singularly 

* *^ A great noise is made in Bnssia about the talent of Bruloff. 
His ' Last Day of Pompeii* has, it is said, produced some sensa- 
tion in Italy. This enormous canvass now constitutes the glory 
of the Russian school at Petersburg. Don*t laugh at this designa- 
tion. I saw, when going over the Academy of Punting, a door, 
on which were inscribed these words — EcoU Rtusell! To me 
the colouring of BrulofTs picture appears false : indeed, the sub- 
ject chosen by the artist was a fit one for veiling this defect ; for 
who can know what was the colour of the buildings of Pompeii 
on their last day ? The pencil of this artist is dry, hi^ touch 
hard, but he has force. His conceptions are not deficient in 
either imagination or originality. His heads have variety and 
truth. If he but understood the use of the chiaro-scuro, he might 
perhaps some day deserve the reputation which is awarded to him 
here. At present he is deficient in nature, colouring, lightness,, 
grace, and he has no feeling for the beautiful, though he is not 
wanting in a sort of wild poetry. At any rate, the general effect 
of his pictures is disagreeable to the eye ; and his style, stiff, but 
not destitute of force, reminds the spectator of the school of 
David. It is drawn as if from plaster models, and with much 
care, and coloured at random. Li a picture of the Assumption, 
which people at Petersburg agree in admiring, because it is by 
the famous Bruloff, I have remarked clouds so heavy that they 
might be sent to the opera to serve for rocks.**— C««<to'« Itussia. 
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enough, known so little. Like Morland, Orlofisky 
seems to have been a wayward^ moody, and uncertain 
genius, but is very far from equalling the hasty pro- 
ductions in which Morland reflected nature on his 
canvass, dashing on his colours with a head still 
throbbing, and a hand still trembling, from the pro- 
tracted orgies of days and nights. 
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CHAPTER VL 



6T. PETERSBURG AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

If the city of St Petersburg in itself presents nothing, 
except its Muscovite churches, which is characteristic 
or national, it is different with the aspect of the crowds 
which throng its streets. The beards, the long hair, 
and the long coats or caftans and sash, of two-thirds of 
the passers-by ; the peculiar vehicles and harness ; the 
costume of the Russian coachmen, intermingled with 
the ordinary dress, appearance, and equipages of other 
European cities ; — all these are striking and novel. 

The principal distinction between unpretending 
plebeianism and aristocratic pretension, of whatever 
grade of the fom*teen classes into which the law 
divides it, consists in the retention or rejection of the 
national costume. The bearded and caftaned Russian 
never holds any rank or chen ; he is never a holder of 
slaves; he is subject to corporal punishment at the 
discretion of a police officer, and he is often a slave 
himself. He may be a driver, or shopman, or shop- 
keeper, or a merchant worth his hundred thousand 
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pooDcis. He is distinguished from the numjik or 
pessaot only by not wearing the sheepskin or coaise 
brown cloth, bat arrays himself instead in the caftan 
or shube, a robe of blue or green cloth, in winter lined 
with fur, and distinctive of the bourpecisie. Exter- 
nally, the wealthy first-guild merchant has nothing to 
distinguish him from the lowest of his class, except 
sometiines the value of his fiirs* 

The bearded Russian, whatever the real influence 
his wealth may give him, (and it may be imagined to 
be not little, in the most venal country under the 
sun,) were he to enter any place of fashionable public 
resort, would be looked upon much in the same light 
aa a private soldier in England^ taking his seat in a 
similav place of esitertainment in his regimentals. 
And there is some foundation for the prejudice which 
exdndes him — ^namely, his insupportaUe odour* This 
odour, no doubt, arises from Muscovite habits* The 
Bussian is very heedless in the change of his dodies, 
although constantly resorting to the vapour-bath ; but 
in this vapour4>ath, which is his greatest luxury, 
he exposes himself to a heat of steam which, in a cer- 
tain space of time, woukl 8u£Bce to cook fish, and thus 
induces a most copious perspiration, which he perpe* 
tually keeps up by drinking inconceivable quantities 
of warm water tinged with tea, and of quass, which is 
water impregnated with the acid of rye flour, or a 
little honey. He also eats large quantities of the rank 
hempHseed oil, either as a soup, or in his pastry, his 
buckwheat, or his vegetables, during the &st, which 
lasts half the year. But the principal bulk of his food 
is the fermented cabbage, and the sour black bread 
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which is scarcely more nourishing than bran. . Some- 
thing of the essence of all these things seems to stream 
through his pores with the perspiration; or at ail 
events, he smells as if they did. 

Now whether the bearded Muscovite be the pos* 
sessor of milUons, or a beggar, this odour never aban- 
dons him, because his mode of life is nearly the same^ 
only that, in addition to these things, the wealthy drink 
porter, champagne, and revel occasionally in every 
delicacy, though, on ordinary occasions, dipping into 
the same wooden bowl with their subordinates. The 
great distinction is the costume and beard : the shaven 
Russian is always a man of some rank, or wishes to be 
thought so, and with the shaven chin, always corres- 
ponds either a civil or military uniform, or a European 
habit; but as the absence of the beard, which the 
moujik glories in, is distinctive of civilization, no vestige ^ 
of whisker is seen upon the teuces of those who eschew 
the national costume, unless adorning the physic^omy 
of foreigners. The Emperor Alexander, who had few 
sympathies with, or prejudices in &vour oi^ his sub- 
jects, declared that he knew a Russian of any rank 
by the smell, and he frequently caused perfumes to 
be burned when they left his presence. 

If we stand in any frequented part of St. Peters- 
bui^, and watch the passing crowd of shaven and 
unshaven Russians, the latter predominating according 
as it is a more or less &shionable quarter, we observe 
as great a variety in the appearance of the vehicles 
which whirl them by, as in those who ride within, or 
constitute the stream of foot-passengers. In the win- 
ter season, when St Petersburg is in its glory, let us 
take the corner of the Nevsky prospect. 
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The old body of a chariot placed upon a sleigh 
without its Tfheels, is rapidly whisked past by four 
rough-looking little horses, wiry and uncouth as the 
rudest of Welsh ponies,- with long ragged tails and 
manes. Two footmen, in furred greatcoats,, with 
enormous cocked-hats, stand behind the carriage; a 
coachman, bearded, caftaned, and wearing the qua- 
drangular velvet cap which distinguishes his profes- 
sion, sits on the box, the reins in both hands, without a 
whip. One of the leaders is mounted by a boy dressed 
like the coachman, sitting on a high Tartar saddle, the 
skirts of his ample caftan being tucked round his 
legs. This may be a minister, a counsellor of state, 
or some man high in office, driving to the palace. His> 
dingy equipage shows the negligence to externals of 
the man in power. His four horses are not worth 
forty pounds; but these are the hacks which save his 
fat, sleek, showy nags, of which he has many sets. 
These horses are harnessed according to the fashion 
which the Russians have derived from their former 
Tartar conquerors. The collar is very light, so are 
the breeching and traces, and all of black oiled leather, 
which, in dry weather, wears eternally. In the mouth, 
the horse has nothing but a snaffle. 

Next, perhaps, passes a coach on wheels. The 
coach itself was abandoned some fifteen years ago in 
Germany, by some fiistidious Englishman, who deemed 
it worn out, and no longer worth repairing ; but since 
then it has been constantly in use, and changing 
hands, and will probably do service for many years 
longer, though rather antiquated now. This vehicle 
is also driven by a Russian bearded coachman ; but it 
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is coDsidend to be ia the English taste^ because a 
heavy and ffoxij old harness, in the English fiehion, 
£ut»is the hoises to the pole. The horses themsehres 
have a toudi q£ the heavy Meddenhmg breed about 
them. They are nicked, and retain the smattest 
imaginable stomp of a taiL If there are four hcnses, 
a heavy postilioii,paiodyii^ the costmne of an Englkh 
posliKiy, sits in his saddle like on Austrian diagooo* 
This is one <tf the thousand eqmpi^s at the disposal 
of the court, got up in the German department of the 
imperial stables, and supposed to be ia English style, 
or else the property of some Grennan offidaL 

Then dashes by us, at an astounding pace, the 
bearded coachman shouting as he drives along, a l%ht 
sledge,, of polished wafaint or maple wood» scarcely 
heavier than an arm-chair. The hones are bright 
bay or jet-Uack, glos^ in coat, and so sleek and fiit, 
that the near hors^ as he canters or gidlops along, 
covers the trace with foam ; &x the near horse gallops 
always the same shoulder foremost, his neck being 
rounded, from his head h&ng strapped down, so that 
his long mane almost trails in the snow. The off 
horse in reality draws the vehicle. He is harnessed 
between shafts, and these shafts are held forcibly 
apart, so as to yield him some support, by a bow 
about dike thickness of a man's wrists which rises high 
over his head, above the ooDar, and to which he is 
boiuid by a bearing-rein. This horse trots, whilst 
ihe one beside him canters, and the effect is very 
graceful, when the galloping horse, or pristatUhoy is 
showy ; but it is painful to b^iold, when the curb of 
the neck» instead of appearing natural in a fieiy 
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animal, is evidently torturing some wom-ont brote, 
which floundeiB wearilj along, as is so often the 
case. 

In this sledge sits an officer in the giiards-*« 
Russian nobleman — enveloped in the light bluish-grey 
doak of the Russian anny» with a coUaor of the beau- 
tiful fur of the sea-otter mufflii:^ up his ^ce, and a 
white cod:*tail feather streaming from his preposte* 
rously large codsed-hat He is a man of faaniily and 
fisrtune ; his coaversation will amuse you lor an hour; 
be appears high-bred and gentleman-like ; — ^but con- 
verse with him for a thousand hours, and the th^oie 
is always the same— -champagne, cards, and French 
actresses. Make your way into his confidence, and 
leam the nearest wish of his heart, and a hundred to 
one it is, to get rid of his uniform. 

The next is the equipage of a Russian magnate in 
all its glory. The carriage is bran new, with exceed- 
ingly showy arms upon the panels; for although, 
properly speakingy no Russian fiunily is entitled to 
quarter arms^ since the whole nation was plunged in 
die profoundest barbarism long after the last epoch 
whm men bore their cc^nisaoce upon their shields, 
yet every Rusnan glories in having them as a sort of 
ornament, partieiilaily if adomed with much gildings 
and parti-coloured. The £)otmai behind the carriage 
axe wrapped in magnificent many-caped great coats. 
The capes and the rim of their huge cocked-hats are 
trimmed with a broad gdd or silver lace, dieckered 
with alternate squares, on which the arms of the 
owner are embroidered. The collar of the footmen's 
great coats, and the trimming of the bearded coadi- 
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man's caftan and velvet cap, are of sable or sea-otter, 
and worth, perhaps, a hundred guineas. 

The horses, light-limbed, arch-necked, and sleek- 
coated, show all the useless points of breeding, and 
the skilful grooming of their dark, glossy coats, shows 
off the light and elegant harness, which is relieved by 
silver ornaments and studs, like the cowrie-shells on 
the Morisco bridles. But perhaps one of those gor- 
geous footmen standing behind the carriage shows the 
toe of his foot coming through his boot, one of those 
showy horses wants a shoe, and some part of the 
brilliant harness is fastened with a piece of rope. 

The noble owner is in uniform, although he has 
paid the onerous tribute of military service ; he has 
just returned from his three years' permission to travel 
Like every Russian, whose first principle is to do at 
Rome as Rome does, when abroad he has echoed the 
opinions of the liberal society in which he has mingled^ 
and when speaking of despotism, he has spoken avec 
connoissance de cause; but, like most of his country- 
men, the liberality of his ideas, or at least of those he 
professes, has been gradually freezing up as he ap* 
preached his native frontier, and he is beset by vague 
and instinctive terrors, that his words have been 
picked up by the quick ears of diplomatic spies and 
their agents, and transmitted home, or that what they 
have not overheard, may in malice have been attri-> 
buted to him. He is going thus early, to endeavour 
to learn from some friend at court how the land lies ; 
but, meanwhile, there is about him the suspicious and ' 
fearful air of a hound crouching in his terror, and 
until something is known of how the imperial sun 
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will deign to shine upon him^ he is shunned as in- 
fected, by all who> when his fears have proved un« 
founded, a few days hence will be his intimates. 

His lady is in delicate health, and ill from the 
effects of the journey ; but if an invitation should be 
graciously vouchsafed to him, she must quit her sick 
chamber, and appear, at the risk of fainting under her 
diamonds, lest the empress should remark, as the 
Marquis de Custine observes, " That Madame So- 
andnso is always ill f thus cutting off his slender hopes 
of court favour.* Not that the wealthy magnate 
wants anything of the court ; his under-steward cheats 
him annually out of a laiger sum than remunerates 
the highest office in the empire: but a portion of 
court favour is a protection against all the thousand 
annoyances of the machinery of despotic government, 
and the caprice of autocratic jealousy or prejudice. 
Perhaps, at this moment, if anything interrupts the 
anxious thoughts which fill his mind, a feeling of envy 
flashes across it, as that wealthy bearded merchant 
darts past him in a light sledge, with a powerful half- 
bred racing trotter, of the famous Orloff breed, which 
his coachman, his body half bent forward, and sawing 
the snaffle-bit to restrain the eager animal, is driving 

• Those who have not the courage or the health requisite for 
sharing this terrihle life, are not in favour. The Empress, speak- 
ing of a woman of high distinction, hut delicate in constitution, 
said to me, the other day, " She is always idling.*' By the tone 
and the air with which this sentence was pronounced, I felt that 
the fete of a femily was decided. In a world where people are 
not satisfied with good intentions, an illness is equivalent to a 
disgrace. — Cuatme^s Bwma, 
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down to the race-connie on tJbe ice, the principal 
place <rf amusement of his fellows. 

The noble ^fas as he thinks that the enfrandused 
peasant has acquired millions of rouUes in his tiade, 
which, as a a^ital employed in speculations^ he often 
gathers together in cash, without exciting suspicion, 
and which he might trannnit abroad, and then fly 
himself; whereas he, the noble, dare not bra;^ tlie 
dangers that would attend the attempt to transfier his 
pn^rty abroad, the vigilance of the secret police 
spies in learning his intentions, or the treachery of 
his agents or relatives in carrying them out Bat the 
bearded merchant has no wi^ to leave his country ; 
he i^aks no language but the Russ, and if he has 
become acquainted with the luxuries of civiHzation^ 
it is only to ingraft them on, not to exchange them 
with, his barbarous habits. The noble, therefore, 
looks on him as an imprisoned bird mi^t look on 
another whose cage was c^>en, but who had no thought 
of flying away. 

Who is it that passes in that dingy vehicle, with 
the usual long traces, which connect the leaders and 
wheelers of his equipage, and which almost trail in the 
mud as it turns the comer ? He wears a sort of uni- 
form ; he has an air of astuteness ; and the spectacles 
upon his nose appear to have been long worn rather 
to conceal the expression of those cunning eyes than 
to assist their vision. This is a judge-general ; for, as 
the fourteen ranks of the Chen class everything by 
military titles, as president of one of the first courts of 
justice of the empire, he is addressed as general. 
The pay of his office, in the expensive and luxurious 
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residence of the court, will not defray his wife's Frendi 
milliner's bill; he had no fbrtiine, neither had she; 
he has never inherited any ; — and yet he has, since 
his appointmienty purchased estates contaiiiing eight 
thousand slaves, which produce him at least as many 
pounds sterling of annual rental. 

If the severity of the Emperor Nicholas has made 
the sale of justice a trade requiring some vigilance, 
you see it at least a thriving and iNx>fitab]e one. 

Let us return to the koupite, or merchant, and his 
favourite steed, for both are the types of a race who 
play a great figure amongst the modem Muscovites. 

Ivan Ivaoovitdi — John the son of J(^m — got per* 
mission thirty years ago, from his lord and master, to 
seek for work, by paying his abroky or yearly tribute. 
The instinct of traffic is as natural to the Muscovite 
as to the Hebrew, and he is both a shrewd and a boki 
speculator. He began as a pedlar; then perhaps he 
kept a lavha^ or petty shop ; from thence speculated 
in com, or oil, or hemp, or hides. He has undertaken 
government contracts, and had tiie ca{Htal and spirit 
to bribe high enough to obtain them, and then to 
bribe to evade the fulfilment of them. He has been, 
or may become, lord mayor of St Petersburg, or of 
his native town; but he is seldom ambitious of any 
honours, which he looks upon as a pretext for fleecing 
him ; unless, indeed, he gets one of the crosses, which 
dangle by scores about the breasts of the hungry 
employes and officers ; for this at once makes him a 
nobleman, and enables him to purchase slaves. He 
has probably now attained the summit of his wishes, 
and realized the ideas of perfect felicity of a Russian 
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of his class— in his estimate of which^ the possession 
of a fat wife^ a &t cat, and a fat horse, have a consider- 
able share. 

His ordinary mode of life is frugal. He never 
abandons his fermented cabbage, his buck-wheat gruel, 
his luscious oil, his fish-pies, and his raw salt-herring 
and onion ; but when he invites any one to his table, 
every imaginable luxiuy from every quarter of the 
globe is stored upon it. Nevertheless, he scarcely 
ever concludes a bargain in his business without drop- 
ping into a fruit-shop. These fruiterers are at once 
wine-merchants, grocers, sellers of every variety of 
indigenous and foreign fruit, cheesemongers, and 
oil and Italian warehousemen, and make a most 
tempting display of their goods. Here a certain 
number of bottles of champagne or London porter 
are drunk, with a luncheon of Caviar or a few oysters. 
The average price of oysters (which are not found in 
the brackish waters of the Baltic) is, in St. Petersburg, 
about a shilling a-piece, which raises them infinitely 
in the estimation of the Russians, who do not object 
to their being occasionally high-flavoured. 

In the warm weather, the great luxury is the water- 
melon, which arrives in great quantities from Southern 
Russia ; and at home, in his profuse moments, the 
bearded merchant may be seen sitting with one of 
these cool fruits, into the heart of which he has 
scooped a hole, serving him as a hat, the juice 
trickling down and anointing his patriarchal beard. 

He drives out, when in a carriage, with four horses, 
because this is a privilege which, as a first-guild mer- 
chant, he holds in common with the nobility — and, in 
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fact, the only one. The costume of his wife and 
daughter is^ in common, homely and dowdy ; but on 
great occasions they appear in public in all the 
magnificence of pink and sky*blue satins, marabout 
feathers, and expensive furs and diamonds. 

With regard to himseli^ his principal hobby is his 
horse. For his own sledge he estimates the beauty 
of the animal by his breadth and fatness ; for the race- 
course he is naturally influenced by certain breeds 
and performance. He seldom drives, and never 
rides — as, in fact, no Muscovite unmixed with Cossac 
or Polish Uood willingly does ; but yet he does not 
hesitate to give firom five hundred to fifteen hundred 
pounds for a horse — ^always for what he considers his 
beauty and his weight, or his speed as a trotter. 

So much has been said about the rapid rate of 
travelling, and the extraordinary powers of endurance 
of Russian horses, that a stranger is led to expect 
much, and is consequently disappointed. The national 
breeds of Russian horses, (if we except the ponies 
natural to all northern countries,) having been princi* 
pally derived firom the Tartar, they contain far more 
breeding — u e., more of the Arab blood, from which all 
excellence is derived — than the horses of France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, or Holland, and are consequently 
more lasting; but they are bony, angular, ewe-necked, 
and unsightly ; are far firom being fast; and want of 
care, a cold climate, and coarse food, have rendered 
their appearance still more unsightly* 

Wherever an equestrian population has paid more 
attention to the breed, as in the instance of the Cossacs 
and Tartars, it has less deteriorated, and is an exceed* 
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iogly serviceable one. Some reigns back an attempt was 
made, and has been since coottnued, to ameliorate it, 
by croaBii^ it with AraUan and English thoroughbred 
blood. The lesuk was the production of excellent 
horses, bat wiadi retained the ai^^arity and im- 
graccfiilfiirmof the Muscovite h<»rse; inomaequ^ace 
of which, heavy Flemish and Mecklenburg mares 
were introduced, and crossed with the Englidi barb 
and Arab* Studs were fiormed all over the country, 
and from this stock all the cavalry andcarriage^orses 
are supplied; but as breeding was not understood^ 
half-breds and half*breds were constantly mingled ; so 
that only the useless and showy points of Uood axe 
conspicuous. 

The Qrloff breed — the most renowned in Russia, 
especially the Orloff trotters — ifxring from the same 
OTigtn* They are very large in size, and from the age 
of one year, are harnessed to light sledges, and never 
allowed to break trot ; so that an Qrloff trotter has, 
perhaps, never galloped or cantered since he was 
foaled, and thus, having lost all instinct of the pace, if 
a v?olf were at his heels, would stiU trot away from it. 
When put to their utmost speed, these horses there- 
fore trot at an astonishing pace. But the race which 
generally takes jdace on the race-course on the frozen 
Neva, opposite the palace, is seldom more than a 
verst, or two-thirds of a mile, in length ; more fre- 
quendy only half that distance. They cannot therefore 
be compared with English or American trotters. No 
doubt that these latter cannot attain an equal speed for 
slMHTt distances ; though even for five miles the Orloff 
horses would stand no chance — ^firstly, from inhei:ent 
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want of bloody and secondly, from want of c(Hidition, 
being always as fat as the horses in the life-guaid 
barracks. 

On the other hand, of all the continental nations of 
Europe, the best thorou^-hred horses are now bred 
in Russia, in the vicinity of Moscow. Of course they 
are by good English thorough-bred stallionsiy out of 
mares of the same blood; and the result has been 
attained by the em{doyment of English trainers, 
grooms^ and jockeySi A Mr. F — , in particular, has 
been veij successful, and his horses having been tried 
sgainst thorough-breds of an inferior stamp, pur- 
chased at immense {vices 6x the imperial £unily, and 
imported from England, may probably be, in two or 
diree instances^^estimated as having attained to the 
value of from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
povnds, for our own turf, and- capable of winning 
many petty stakes. 

Four or five years ago^ no foreign country could 
boast of as much. The society of Verviers, in Bel- 
ginm, perhaps came nearest, and by employing means 
shnost similar. The object in breeding racers is, 
however, in Russia, by the few who have attempted 
it, solely to win the {prizes awarded by the crown to 
native-born horses. The Rus^ans never bet upon 
the event of the race, (unless it be a trotting race) 
beyond a few poundsj^ although they will gamble away 
fortunes at cards. The man who refuses to back for 
five and twenty pounds the colt he has watched and 
i^eared, and imagines to be the best in the world, will 
ait down and play ecarte all night long, at fifty pounds 

' n2 
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Again: the Russian, the true Muscovite, at best 
not prone to the saddle, does not tnist himself to ride 
the thorough*breds he rears; so that it is, on the 
whole, questionable whether these first successful 
steps in the only right road to secure a superior breed 
of horses — ^viz.,by the introduction of a taste for racings 
— will not eventually stop short 

With regard to the powers of endurance of the 
Cossac horse, extraordinary tales are told, as in all 
countries where no heavy wagers test the marvels re- 
lated. The stories of wonderful performances are so 
constantly and so well authenticated, that one could 
hardly have doubted their immense superiority over 
our own horses, had not the matter been set at rest by a 
remarkable trial, towards the close of the late emperor's 
reign. 

A wager was laid by Mr. Gibson, the English con- 
sul, that two English horses would beat any two Cos- 
sac horses which could be selected, at a race of fift;j 
versts, or upwards of thirty-three English miles. This 
took place long after the Cossac horses had been 
improved by the admixture of English and Arabian 
blood, dnd Mr. G. had no particular horses in view 
in making the match. He commissioned a friend to 
send two hunters for the purpose. Two tolerably 
well-bred, but at that date naturally not thorough- 
bred hunters, were sent out to him ; whilst the Rus- 
sians selected out of some fifiy thousand of the best 
horses in the Cossac country. The race took place 
in the presence of the Emperor Alexander; regi- 
ments of Cossacs were dispersed along the line to 
keep it clear, thousands of pounds were betted on 
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the issue of the match, and an immense concourse of 
people assembled to witness it 

It commenced under these disadvantages for the 
Englishman: firstly, they had grown men to ride, 
whilst the Cossac horses were ridden at feather 
weight ; and secondly, one of the two English horses 
fell dead lame at starting. The other, at the half- 
way station, arrived whilst the two Cossacs were 
far out of sight, and its rider being full of contempt 
for his antagonists, he dismounted, both to refresh 
himself and his steed; meanwhile the Cossacs came 
up and passed onwards. 

Now it happened that the commander of the Cossac 
horsemen stationed to keep the line, was deeply in* 
terested in the issue of the race, and by a very inge* 
nious, if not very creditable, piece of jockeyship, he 
had contrived to be made acquainted at every instant 
with its progress. For this purpose the Cossacs had 
private orders, whenever the Russians were a-head, to 
hold their lances perpendicular, when the English 
were foremost, to drop them horizontally* As the 
horsemen were in sight of each other, this signal was 
in a few minutes telegraphed from one to the other, 
up to the count At about the middle of the race^ 
where the English horse had stopped, the lances, afler 
being constantly down, were suddenly raised up, and 
Orloff, imagining that now the bottom of the Cos* 
sacs was beginning to tell, made sure of victory, and 
betted another hundred thousand roubles on the event 
But he was caught in his own trap — the lances went 
up again — ^the English horse came in at last, in 
miserable plight, it is true, but the Cossac horses 
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never came in at all, either dying or being oUiged to 
be killed i;rhere they had fiJlrau 

With regard to the tsait Umvelling in Rniwia, because 
the hOTsea are always galloping with a Aart alzidesy 
and kicking np the anow, which generally forms an 
admirable railroad, and becaoae six or ei^ axe har* 
nesaed to a sledge or cairiage, fiireignera are apt to 
imagine that they go very fiist. Butit is probaUe that 
even Irf dint of bribery, eidioitatioaB, and the diatreaa 
of his master's horses, to which the driver may be 
allured, no {nivate individual accomplishes an avenge 
of fifteen versts an hour, which is ten miles, aid elevea 
versts is much more common. The emperor, indeed, 
travels ftst, bat then horses constantly drop dead in 
the harness, and ihoae who do not will never again 
perform a similar feat. 

Next to the emperor, the fM Jaeyersj or oo m iera , 
manage to obtain the greatest velocity; you may see 
one dashing round the comer just after the bearded 
merdiant A common sledge, or light cart, or talq^ 
is draped along at the gallop of three ragged- looking 
post-horses, harnessed abreast, and constitiiting the 
troikcu They are driven by a peasant, i^f eld jaeger 
himself, in an uniform not earily distinguiriiable from 
that of a field officer — a gray cloak with fimed collar, 
and a cocked hat with streaming white code's feathers. 
He has, perhaps, just arrived from a journey of a 
couple of thousand miles, in chaige of despatches, 
without halting for half an hour on the road, and he 
is certainly a most extraordinary p^sonage, because 
meet him when and where you will, he looks as smart 
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and as sprnoe as if prepared for pomde, and you see 
him whirl along throogh the dirt or flnow, sittiiig 
upright in a Beat without eren a bade to it He keeps 
himself ^warm by exerciaiiig hia whip on the backs <£ 
po6t*bo js and post^masterB, and leoeiTes a salary of 
aboot sixty poonds for going a distance equal to the 
drcumlerenoe of the earth in a seaspn. But then» 
aldioQagfa he is allowed money for post-horses, no post- 
master dares take it» because he woukl leirieDge hia^ 
self by driving the whole team to death; conseqnendy 
has perqontes become very Incratife. 

Liet us next turn to that dashing fomily-sledge, with 
its cloth of pale Uue, lined and edged with Uack 
beaxakin, to match the liveries of the ooadimaa and 
postifion, whose caftans and velvet-caps are of the 
same a^ure hue, trimmed with silver lace and some 
kind of pale far. The four Uack, glossy horses aie 
harnessed, leaders to wheelra^ as usual, with tiaoes 
twice the length of each hone, and whidi are kept 
separate by a cross-bar, winch occasionally trails in the 
snow. Two footmen are on the foot-boaid, the bmad 
silver lace on their coats azMl cocked hats eaibioidtted 
i^th the ovener's arms. The slave-coachman is a 
portly and handsome^looking personage, but especially 
disdnguished by a Uack, silky, bushy beaid» as ebon 
in hae as any Turkish padia ever dyes this haiiy 
ornament. The beauty and die beard of the coach- 
man are considered essential to die perfection of the 
Russian equipage. This one was won at 6carte by 
his present mistress £rom another lady a few nighte 
ago^ or exchanged for a Cashmore sha^ 
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The noble proprietress of this equipage reclines, 
with her daughters, listlessly in the sledge. There is 
a pallid languor about all dbese^ which gives them an 
exotic appearance, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, which no doubt arises from their being confined 
80 large a pordon of the year at an Afidcan tempera- 
ture. If not intermingled with Georgian, Polish, or 
Livonian CEunilles, they are sure not to be beautiful, 
though never vulgar in appearance ; but you must 
never look into their mouths, particularly after the 
contrast which the ivory teeth of the grinning coach- 
man present, thrown in relief by his dark beard. The 
costume of these ladies is always the last Parisian 
fashion, except that they use die most expensive 
materials, and prefer the most delicate colours. Some 
pale tinted satin covers their cloaks, lined through 
with furs of inestimable value, of which the hand- 
somest part is shown at the collar. The cloak is 
worth, perhaps ten thousand roubles. 

Whilst speaking of furs we cannot but observe how 
little they are generally understood in England. Our 
fair countrywomen are really seen to wear rubbish, 
which a Russian lady's maid would disdain. And this 
is not because, as is commonly imagined, furs are 
cheap and abundant in Russia. On the contraty, 
strange as it may appear, the great mass of furs used 
in Russia comes fi^m London, and every fur is worth 
fifty or a hundred per cent more there than in Eng- 
land. Even the famous Siberian sable is not Siberian ; 
it comes fix>m the Kurile islands in the Pacific, whither 
the Russian government every other year despatch a 
vessel or two, which completes the circuit of the world. 
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and returns laden with the productions of this distant 



In London, one constantly sees well-dressed women 
with imitation sables, although the real skin does not 
cost above twelve shillings, the darkest-coloured from 
twenty to thirty ; but the sable of the Kurile islands 
may run as high as six guineas a single skin, and is 
seldom under four in price ; whilst in the beauty of 
its long, thick, light-feeling, and dark-coloured hair, 
there is more difference than in the price. This is 
the sable used by the Russian dames. But in addition 
to thisj two furs are generally worn in Russia, which 
are almost unknown in England — ^the most valuable 
of all furs — ^the sea- otter and the black fox. The 
former is used for officers' cloak-collars, and this nar- 
row strip cannot be obtained under ten pounds, in its 
most inferior qualities. The black fox is used for 
ladies' cloaks and muflfe ; a single collar of it is worth 
at least sixty guineas. 

The countess or the princess and her daughter con- 
verse only in French. Their sledge is now full of the 
last novels by Sand, Paul de Kock, Eugene Sue, and 
SouUe. 

As woman is everywhere, the Russian women are 
more generous and less selfish in disposition than the 
men, and consequently less servile. They contemn 
all that is Russian, and idolize what is foreign — 
especially what is French. If you could read the 
secret wishes of those pale giris, what do you think 
they are ? You may feel disposed to believe that at 
least their thoughts turn on matrimony : but not at 
all ; it is ten to one if they are not longing or plotting 
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or sdiemiDg some ]^aii to get abroad, and take wing 
away from that vast prison-house, the Russian empire. 
In this feeling their noble mother fuUy sjmpathiies 
with them, and whilst waiting, albeit in vain, in ike 
hope of lealixing their dreams, they will go home and 
repose their fiili confidence in the French tutor and 
the Swiss governess. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE 8ECBET POLICE. 



In Russia, for several reigi^pas^ there has existed a 
secaret polioe. The Emperor Alexandar, indeed, for 
one moment^ sii{q[neaBed if^ bnt was speedily forced to 
re-establish it, by the dangers menacing his authority^ 
and even his life, — of which the reader will find a 
detailed account in a subsequent chapter. 

At first sight, the apparent necessity of continuing 
this terrible institution appears a palliation, or even 
almost a justification, of its existence ; but <m reflec- 
tion, we shall find that the xestraints it imposed <m a 
laige portion of Muscovite society resemUed those 
bopds which tie down a being writhing in pain ; it 
was £)Uy to remove the bonds without removing the 
maddening cause of torture. Conspiring associalions 
sprung up on every side, amongst the nobility, like 
mushrooms, as soon as the secret police was partially 
abolished, and they took even so deep a root as to 
endure loc^ after its re-establishment ; but they ^rang 
up, because with the secret police a means of re- 
pressing and discovering the machinations of the op- 
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pressed was for a time abolished, whilst the oppres- 
sion under which they laboured continued to endure. 

A secret police exists even in many constitutional, 
and in most despotically governed countries. In 
Prussia and in Austria it is a very formidable instru- 
ment of oppression ; but in Prussia it is tempered by 
the fears and by the very ambition of government, 
whose policy it is to render itself popular at any sacri- 
fice short of its absolute power, to the neighbouring 
Germans, and in its own heterogeneous dominions. 
In Austria the aristocracy has still practically some 
rights, privileges, and power, which partially check 
this famous engine of despotism. But in the Russian 
empire, which, more than a despotism, is essentially 
an autocracy, this political and social inquisition is 
unlimited, unbounded, and unmerciful in the exercise 
of its authority. The reader may call to mind those 
fearful accounts which appear, in the course of cen- 
turies, almost to have exuded, like their subterranean 
dew, through the dungeon walls in which the state 
of Venice, the Wehmor Gericht, and the Spanish 
inquisition, confined and tortured prisoners, whose 
disappearance alone was known, though no one dared 
to comment on it; their crime and their punishment 
alike remaining in all the mystery of the grave, ex- 
cepting in those few rare instances which inspired 
the human mind with its proverbial horror, both of 
the apparent omniscience and the relentless cruelty of 
these terrible institutions. 

Let the reader picture to himself all that he has 
read, which has been authenticated, and all that his 
imagination has probably pictured, concerning these, 
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applying it to the secret police of the Russian empire, 
and he will still remain behind the reality in estimating 
its dark, mysterious power, its universal penetration into 
what appeared impenetrable privacy, and in the terror 
it inspires. Every man in the empire, from Field 
Marshal Paskevitch, Prince of Warsaw, (until recently 
the only man of the first of the fourteen classes,) down 
to the humblest individual above the condition of the 
serf, feels or fears that its all-seeing eye is watching 
his conduct, and often viewing it with vision dis- 
torted by private malignity, revenge, or envy. From 
what he has heard, from what he has learned and 
seen, the Russian doubts those nearest and dearest to 
him : the friend feels occasionally the suspicion flash 
across his mind that the friendship of long years may 
prove only a cloak to this fearful espiannoffe which the 
secret police entertains in all classes of society ; the 
brother sometimes dreads to confide to the brother 
thoughts which may be registered against him, and 
meet at some fiiture period with a retribution, sure, if 
slow; the very bridegroom often questions whether 
the bride does not open to him her arms to worm from 
him some secret which may be supposed to exist. 

The author must again beg of his reader not to 
judge him to be carried away by the enthusiasm which 
may naturally be excited by dwelling on such a sub- 
ject, into metaphorical exaggeration. He not only bore 
actual cases in his mind's eye in writing the above, 
but could even instance a father betraying his own 
son to the secret police, the unnatural treachery of 
the father proving no mitigation of the son's punish- 
ment, although personally rewarded by the imperial 
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gntitade, and puUidy cited for the sublimity of tus 
deYOtioQ and virtiie. 

Long-footed and irreqponsibk power aj^ars apt 
to estaUiah a strange code of political iiu»ralit j for 
itself: the piecedii^ allnsicHi reminds the authcMr that 
of two or three titles bestowed during many reigns, 
conunemorative of the services they were intended to 
reward — besides that of Zabalkansky, crosser of the 
Balkan, conferred on Diebitch, of Eriyansky, or con- 
queror of Eriran, on Paskeyitcb — stands that of Vemoi, 
or Faithfiil, tacked, he is sorry to add, to an English 
name, and earned by the betrayal of a conspiracy. 

The author must hasten to remove an impressicMi 
which might othervrise be received, that the cases 
instanced prove any laxity in the ties of natural 
affection. This would be most unjust to all classes 
of the Rus^ans ; for, on the contrary, it is a bright 
and redeemii^ trait of their character that nowhere 
are there better sons, mothers, and fathers. Russian 
parents, indeed, might often be held up as in some 
respects models to the world. It is seldom one sees 
them enjoying wealth which they do not share with 
their children. There are no men who, with an im- 
mense income, see their own flesh and blood pass 
through all the green years during whidi life holds 
out its chief enjoyments, looking in vain through the 
barred portals, which may be only opened when too 
late to enter them — men, and even women, as one 
sees in England, who live on — to a century, if they 
can — ^wallowing in luxury, and allowing their chil- 
dren to grow gray-haired in comparative privation. 
It is customary amongst the Russians always to make 
a large and early provision for their descendants, 
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with the reasonable view of assmring them as many 
years of happiness as it may be in the power of 
parental affection to accmnpHsh. It is by no means 
nnfireqoent to see a couple equally dividing their pro- 
perty with their children, and giving it to th^n on 
the establishment of each son and the marriage of 
each daughter* 

When, therefore, such evil results are produced, it is 
in the UKHral effect of the secret police, and the man- 
ner in which it is calculated to work on the fears, the 
weaknesses^ and the vices, — not in any inherent heart- 
lessness of character, — d)at we must seek their causes.. 
In proceeding to examine it, the reader must not 
expect any fiill and complete account of an institution 
which is of its very nature secret, and of which only 
a very small portion is ostensible. Yet even this osten- 
sible portion, though a mere fraction, a branch, as it 
were, of the whole establishment, is in itself im- 
mense. 

Under the name of the Haute Police, Count Ben- 
kendor^ a Livonian nobleman, holds in his hands all 
the threads of this vast complicated machine. In him 
the Emperor Nicholas reposes unUmited confidence, 
and probably in him alone, although alternately, ac- 
cording to his mood, mcnre subject to the influence of 
other favourites — ^such as the General Klein Michel, 
the unflinchiug tool, the instinctive reader of imperial 
wishes almost before they have gathered into thoughts ; 
Prince Mendiicoff, who flatters the imperial aspi- 
rations after maritime power ; or, at times, the versa- 
tile Prince Tchwnicheff, now the antiquated dandy, 
but once alternately the acute diplomatist, the star of 
Parisian drawing-rooms, the partisan leader, and the 
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successful general ; or else — as their respective fortune 
may be in the ascendant — Paskevitch Erivansky, 
Prince of Warsaw, who has been raised, for want of a 
better, into ^' a great captain," because the splendour 
of his master's reign would be incomplete without 
one. 

Count Benkendorff appears to have dated his rise 
in the emperor's favour chiefly from the services he 
rendered him on the eventful 26th of January, 1825, 
by securing the artillery. He is said to be, like his 
master, a lover of justice, when it does not interfere 
with state policy or imperial interests; but, unfor- 
tunately, almost every case referred to the decision of 
either involves one of these qualifying contingencies. 
He is not a mercenary man, or, at least, he neglects 
his own fortune, as &r as it is pecuniarily concerned ; 
although, of course, the favour of a master whose 
terrestrial omnipotence within his own dominions can 
make or unmake fortunes with the mere dash of a 
pen, may be as well worth storing up as it may be to 
accumulate estates and slaves of which the possession 
might prove equally transitory, and is perhaps a surer 
way of eventually attaining and more pacifically en- 
joying them. But even if he have taken this view of 
the question, it is some praise to state the fact regard- 
ing his character ; and it is more, to be able to say, 
that if the secret police must exist at all, since there 
must be a grand master to it, there are few whom the 
Russians would see step into his place, many whom 
they would dread to see invested with this office as 
an addition to the misfortune of its existence. 

The ^^high police," of which this man is grand 
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master^ is ostensibly established for the detection of 
all machinations against the state and the emperor— 
which; as in the idea of Louis the Fourteenth, are in 
Russia identified; for the detection of abuses in the 
administration of government, and in all those in- 
stances which no code of laws can reach ; to punish 
vice and crime, and to protect innocence and virtue, 
by its discretionary power. Its attributes are there- 
fore as thoroughly based in the interests of humanity 
and benevolence as the intentions which Robespierre 
poured forth in honied accents to the admiring ears of 
his mountain followers. 

The very direction of this institution, as the Em- 
peror Nicholas has organized it, unreservedly dele- 
gates to Count Benkendorf his absolute authority over 
all his subjects, amongst whom we must remember 
that even the imperial family is included. Every man 
in the empire is bound without question to obey the 
order of this vizier, as if it emanated from the imperial 
mQuth — the mouth which makes laws as binding for 
sixty millions of subjects as if a nation had deliberately 
planned and pledged itself to obey them. If a sub- 
delegate of this grand-master, distinguished by the 
livery of the secret police, present himself in the dead 
of night before a frontier fortress, before the palace of 
an imperial prince, or the dwelling of the first mag- 
nate of the land, he must have instant admission to 
the governor, the prince, or the .noble — admission 
even to the bed of death and delirium, or. into the 
nuptial chamber. He may drag any individual into 
a talega or kibitka, without assigning any reason, 
without intimating why he is taken, whither he is 
VOL. I. o 
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goings or when he *will return* Family,' servants, 
and firiends, must all keep & discreet silence on the 
event, and never even dare to ask, exceptii^ after long 
groping their way through some influential channel, 
if ever, and when, he is to be restored to them. 

When the individual so treated returns — ^if ever he 
returns— he has been *' in the country," be has been 
*^ absent on business," frequently he is himself ignorant 
of the causes of his abduction; bpt he seldom con- 
fides what happened in the course of it, even to the 
ear of most confidential intimacy. 

There is a lady still living, who was stepping out 
of her carrii^ in her ball dress, when she was 
quietly handed into a sledge — ^her destination was 
Siberia. When the long journey was accomplished, 
she was located — she knew not in what region or 
government — ^in a hut, containing two rooms, each 
divided firom the other, and leading into two separate 
yards, each a few paces square, and surrounded by a 
high wall, which only admitted the light of heaven. 
A sentinel was mounting guard outside the walls ; 
her coarse food was brought by a silent jailor, and 
here she remained for two years. At the expiration 
of this term, the door of the yard was one day opened, 
and a prisoner was thrust in to her, who turned out 
to be a Polish nobleman, who had been long confined 
in the adjoining cell, but was now removed to make 
room for another. In this room, or den, she lived 
with her unfortunate companion for twelve years more, 
ignorant alike of the spot of earth she was inhabiting, 
and of the cause of her being banished thither. One 
morning, her door was thrown open, and a voice 
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called for number so-and-so, by wbich, in the rare 
intervals of months and even years elapsing between, 
the occasions on which her jailors answered her or 
spoke to her, they had been accustomed to address 
her. She stepped forward ; the door was closed, with- 
out her even having time to take leave of her com- 
panion, whom she never saw again ; she was hurried 
into a sledge; she retraced the journey of many 
months, and (me night found herself in the office of 
the grand-master of police ; a little cupboard was 
thrown open, and she was presented with the identical 
ball-dress which had been taken from her on the night 
of her exile ; the jewels indeed were gone, but there 
was not a bow, a flower, or a piece of lace of its 
blackened and &ded frippery wanting; even the 
withered nosegay and the fan, in which a long gene- 
ration of spiders or brown beetles had nestled, were 
carefully restored to her. She was thenceforward at 
liberty. 

This lady never knew the cause of her punishment 
or of its cessation. '^ And did you never make the 
inquiry?" "What, be so long in Siberia, and not 
yet have learned discretion !" " And what was said . 
on your re-appearance in society ?" " Nothing ; those 
who had known me formerly made no comment ; to 
those who inquired. Who is Madame — ? where is 
she from? where has she always lived ? it was simply 
answered, ^Madame — demeure depuis beaucoup 
d'annees sur ses terres^ — She has long been buried 
amidst her estates." 

It is four or five years since some indiscretion was 
committed by an individual who had some interest 
o2 
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with those in authority, by narrating certain passages 
connected with the history of the secret associations 
concerning which the reader will hereafter find some 
copious details ; in a word, he let his tongue run too 
freely on this dangerous topic. One morning, an 
officer of gendarmerie presented himself in his draw- 
ing-room, and, with the greatest urbanity, desired 
him to follow him to the chancery of Count Benken- 
dorf. When the pale-blue uniform of the ofiicers or 
privates of this corps, who are the avowed and ostensible 
sbirri of the secret police, are once seen crossing the 
threshold, a visit firom the angel of death alighting 
there could cause no greater consternation. He obeyed, 
as every one must do in such a case, and leaving his 
family a prey to their terrors, he stepped into a 
sledge with his dreaded visitant. He did not re- 
turn that day, nor the next, nor the day following; 
his relatives were meanwhile assured tibat he was 
safe, that he had powerful firiends and protectors, and 
that he would soon be restored to them. 

Thus six months of anxiety passed away ; towards 
the middle of the seventh, the oflicer again made his 
appearance, but in such guise as to be hardly recog* 
nised by those nearest and dearest to him; his ruddy 
cheeks were livid, his rotund body was wasted into 
angularity, the merry sparkle of his eye was gone, and 
its brightness quenched for ever in his terror. He did 
not complain of his treatment ; on the contrary, it had 
just been proved to him that it was monitory and 
friendly. Nevertheless, it had reduced him to this 
condition. He narrated as follows :— 

Shortly after leaving his home, he was placed in a 
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dark apartment. At nightfall, he was ironed and 
placed in a sort of box upon a sleigh, such as is occa- 
sionally used in winter to transport prisoners; a 
grating at the top let in the faint light reflected from 
the snow, but allowed no view of the scenery through 
which the speed of horses was hurrying him the whole 
night through. An hour or two before daybreak, the 
vehicle stopped ; he was blindfolded and led into a 
fresh resting-place. Through the whole of the next 
night he was carried along in a similar manner, arriv- 
ing to sleep in a dark dungeon, and being again hurried 
forward on a roact which his fears told him, beyond 
the consolations of hope, to be that of Siberia. 

Thus, night after night, and day after day, elapsed ; 
the former in speeding towards the fearfiil solitude, 
the latter in reposing as well as he could from the 
fatigues of his arduous journey. The dark nights be- 
came moonlight ; the moon waned again ; and again 
the night became moonlight ; and he was still forced to 
hasten on uninterruptedly, without having seen one 
furlong of the way. The faint light of the moonless 
winter's night, piercing through the narrow aperture 
which afforded air to his vehicle, now enabled him to 
distinguish the objects it contained, so well had his 
eyes become accustomed to the utter darkness in 
which he was kept during the day. 

Like all people, too, deprived of vision, after many 
weeks he learned to substitute for it a sense which the 
eye-sight often leaves comparatively dormant — that of 
discerning things by touch and feeling. He had no 
opportunity of making any observations on the road he 
was travelling ; but the interior of his cage he knew 
plank by plank, nail by nail, and it might almost be 
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said straw by straw. He therefore, in the darkness of 
every day, endeavoured to make acquaintanoe with 
every fresh dungeon in which he found a night's 
abode. He was struck with the utter m<motoDy and 
sameness of these places of relay ; he had seen, as all 
Russians have, the battalions of the imperial guards 
where one man, to the very setting of a cross-belt, to 
the colour of his hair, the shape of his mou^achey and 
to the very expression of his countenance, as nearly re- 
sembles another as two peas in one shell ; but he was 
struck, after travelling some thousand versts or two, to 
find one dungeon resembling another so closely that 
every brick and stone was disposed precisely like an- 
other. 

At last on one occasion he left a piece of the hard 
brown crust of his rye bread, marked in a peculiar 
manner with his teeth. To his utter surprise at the 
end of his night's journey, he found a crust perfectly 
similar, in the dungeon in which he was lodged* He 
now began to doubt his own senses; sometimes he 
fancied he was insane ; sometimes he. conceived the 
unutterably fearful idea that he was somehow doomed 
to a dark and unrelieved monotony, which was to ex- 
tend to the merest trifles, and that this was a means of 
moral torture, of which, as he approached Siberia, he 
was experiencing a foretaste. 

It is strange to say that with these causes of sus- 
picion, it was not till many weeks after that the 
thought flashed across his mind — a thought which he 
discarded as an illusicm, but which at last came break- 
ing in upon him like a ray of light,— that he had 
never moved from the same environs, and had re» 
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turned to sleep every ni^t in the same spot Such 
in fact proved to be the case : night afiet night, for 
months, he had been hurried along the same road, 
to return to the same celL It must be remembered 
that this was not a punishment, but only a friendly 
warning, to deter a man in whom some one in power 
felt an interest, from incurring it ! 

'It has been stated that the ostensible force consti-* 
tuting the high police, comparatively small, is in 
itself formidable. In fact, in the chief town of every 
government (the Russian empire being, as it is well 
known, divided into governments, instead of counties, 
departments, or provinces,) there is a branch establish* 
ment of this institution, with a regular complement of 
avowed officers, beside a corps of mounted gendarmerie, 
which may be considered as more especially its exe* 
cutive, although the whole force of the empire may 
naturally be called in, should they prove inefficient. 
Some diousands of avowed officers, and agents, and 
brigades of this armed force, are thus exclusively de- 
voted to this service, under the grand-master^ arders; 
but its secret i^nts, correspondents, and i^ies, direct 
and indirect, are supposed to outnumber many score 
of times those who wear its livety. 

The expense of this establkhmoit is arowedly 
enormmis, but there is every reason to suppose its 
outlay to be far greater than is erea admitted ; and 
furthermore, it is one which has been year, by yeas 
increaraig* To frirther its objects, it is not only 
necessary to entertain i^ies in aU classes of society^ 
at home and abroad ; it is not only that there must 
not be a man in the empire above the rank of a sed^ 
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on whose conduct and antecedents, at a moment's 
warning, ample details must not be in readiness, if re- 
quired by its superior authorities — ^which naturally 
necessitates armies of spies, and armies of clerks, to 
compare and compile their reports ; — ^but also there are 
those to be bribed, especially beyond the pale of the 
empire, whose exorbitant demands, though compara- 
tively few, still vastly swell its budget of expenses. 

The passport-office is comprised in the institution of 
the high police ; and through its intermedium every 
individual above the peasantry is registered. Annexed 
to the duplicate of his registry, is a compilation of all 
the reports, collected by all the spies who. have come 
across him during his life, with their original observar 
tions, notes, and denunciations, all arranged with such 
admirable order and regularity, that in St Petersburg 
and Moscow, within a few hours, the superintendent 
of police can become acquainted with the most secret 
actions of his life, together with the opinions he is 
supposed to entertain, or, at least, the sentiments he 
has avowed There is thus many an. individual who 
imagines himself utterly beneath the notice of govern- 
ment, to whose name, in its black registry, are ap- 
pended whole manuscript volumes upon volumes 
of secret, information.. Cordial acquaintances, dear 
friends, servants, and slaves, and too often relatives, 
have consciously or unconsciously contributed to swell 
the mass. 

It is to be observed that as the reports of spies are 
naturally compared and subjected, to additional scru-. 
tiny where widely dissimilar, these men. as seldom 
utterly deviate from the truth, or build, up their accu-*. 
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sations without a shadow of foundation, as they ever 
tell the plain, unvarnished, and uninfluenced truth. 
Thus somewhat o£ truth is always mixed up with 
calumnies and colorings of &cts which utterly distort 
them, and all stand arrayed against him in black and 
white, to be raked up should he ever, innocently or 
culpably, give umbrage to the secret police, or incur 
the serious displeasure of any of its innumerable 
agents. 

" Man foi^ets and God forgives," whispered a Rus- 
sian, <^ but the secret police neither forgets nor for- 
gives." The frivolous conversation which took place 
years ago, at the ^nner-table, over the punch-bowl, 
or in a moment of vexation or anger, alt are noted, 
with the malicious comments of those who reported 
it. All are thrown into the balance when his fate is 
weighed, unknown evidence thus influencing the de- 
cision by unknown judges, of the destiny of a man 
who has perhaps, in reality, never offended even 
agamst the peculiar code of political and social mo- 
rality which is the standard of this fearful institution, 
^hen the Russian subject has been found wanting in 
this balance, his disgrace overtakes him as suddenly 
^d unaccountably as the doom of fate, and he m^iy 
often waste the remaining years of his dreary exist- 
ence in vain attempts to guess the cause of his punish- 
ment, his fiiends and relatives in conjecturing the 
nature of it. The grave is not more incommunica- 
tive as to what passes in the unknown regions beyond 
its bourne, than the secret police. It is true the 
enmity of private individuals, the anger or the vin- 
dictive spirit of princes, may die before them, or die 
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with them; changes of party, and the weft and woof 
of fiesh intrignesy may render meiitoriocis what a fiew 
years before was odious in the eyes of those who have 
been replaced or superseded; but all these eventoali- 
ties seldom bring relief to those who suffer. 

Secrecy is the great maxim of the high police^ and 
its Machiayelian spirit finds it better that these indi- 
viduals should die in the mines, the dungeons, and 
the deserts, in which they have already wasted so 
many years, than that the scandal of their return 
shodd be given to society. Already, with every pre- 
caution, too much truth, too many details, escape to 
the world, notwithstanding the atmosphere of mist 
and silence with which Muscovite society is enveloped 
and pervaded. There is another thing; if all men 
are too apt to forget the unfortunate, fear and policy 
in Russia enjoin the most rapid oblivion of those 
whom the govenmient has niade so. Like the famous 
Iron Mask, the names of prisoners and exiles are always 
unknovm to their jailoxa or guards; they beamie 
numberu There is no chance of their ever beii^ 
acquainted with any political change, if such ocoorxed, 
and that they could ever know that it mi^ a£fect 
them; for when the wailing'and gnashing of teeth 
during years has subsided into gloomy despair or 
quiet idotcy, there is no reason why they should at 
tiiat precise moment employ any unusual efforts to 
make themselves heard. 

On the other hand, when an individual is thus pro- 
vided for by the state, the business of the recording 
demon ceases; it is the last page in thevolttminousfblioB 
which have been vnitten on his words and deeds; 
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there is no reason why his file should be further re- 
ferred to; mountains of 'fresh manuscript^ on men 
politicallj living, accumulate oyei« and bury his own, 
and then, and in this case only, he is finally forgotten 
by the secret office. Governor after governor, and 
jailor after jailor, receives hereditarily with his office 
the care of these unhappy men, brutalized by their 
misery and their long confinement; he is ignorant of 
their names, the world has ceased to remember, and 
at last the individuals themselves either misdoubt or 
have forgotten them. 

The Russian is not only subject to this terrible 
surveillance within the pale of the empire, but when 
he travels abroad it follows him like his shadow. In 
the drawing-rooms of London and Paris, he dreads 
that the eye of the secret police may be upon him. 
Foreigners, in their own country, laugh at his terrors, 
but experience has taught him too painfully how 
truly they are grounded. The secret police acquires 
infonnation^ or, at least, employs spies, as cheaply as 
it can ; but it purchases them at any price. By a 
compUcated and proportionately expensive system, it 
has rendered itself dl eyes; its very spies are spied 
upon. The highly paid, and wellnsMlected diplomatic 
missi<ms of the Russian government, the only effec- 
tive branch of its service^ are as narrowly watched as 
it is their duty to watch over the travelling Russians. 
It has been related to the author, by a competent 
authority, and he believes it, that to his informant's 
knowledge, upwards of a hundred and fifty individualSy 
in Paris alone, corresponded^ directly and indirectly, 
with this branch of the Russian administration* The 
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payments to most of these people, and their apparent 
instructions, may emanate from the ministry for foreign 
affairs, presided b;f the veteran Nessehrode ; but the 
high-sounding title and presumed importance of his 
office, does not prevent its being entirely subservient 
to that of the grand master of the secret police. 

The Marquis de Custine relates in his diary a con- 
versatiod he held previous to his embarkation for St. 
Petersburg, with die landlord of his inn at Lubeck, 
who was endeavouring to dissuade him from his in- 
tended journey, 

" ' You have been in Russia?' said I. 

" * No, sir, but I know the Russians. Many pass 
through Lubeck, and I judge of their country by the 
physiognomy of its inhabitants.' 

" * What then do you find in the expression of their 
&ces, which should prevent me from visiting them at 
home ? 

** * Sir, they have two expressions of face. I speak 
not of their servants, who are without any, and am 
only alluding to their masters. When these disem- 
bark here, to commence their travels in Europe, they 
appear gay, free, and contented ; they are like horses 
set at liberty — ^birds escaped from their cages. Men 
■and women, old and young, all are like school-boys 
let out to play. On their return, the same people 
€how us long, melancholy, and anxious faces; their 
mode of speaking has become short and snappish, and 
their brows are clouded by care. From this difference 
I have drawn the conclusion that a country which 
there is so much joy in quitting, so much regret in 
returning to, must be a very bad one.' " 
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Sut the good innkeeper of Lubeck was only partly 
right in the deductions he had made from his shrewd 
observations. Every Russian noble^ (for none but 
nobles travel5 although they may possess no title, 
which has nothing to do with their rank,) on landing 
at Lubeck, or on crossing the frontier, may appear as- 
gay as a released bird, because the Muscovite impro- 
vidence of his character allows him to feel mirthsome 
with the prospect of immediate enjoyment before 
him, and the certainty of the evil day of reckoning 
being a year or two removed ; but when he is return- 
ing, there flashes across his mind the dread of all that 
may have been reported upon his conversation and 
conduct. Accustomed, at home, ,to follow the ex- 
pression of public opinion, expressed as influenced hy 
the fear of despotism, when he arrives in free or 
constitutional countries, independent of his probable 
sympathies, the very dread his servility entertains of* 
an opinion which appears a dominant one, induces 
him to express somewhat analogous sentiments ; and 
all these he afterwards fears to find recorded where he 
had as soon thrust his hand into the fire as avow them. 
But, worse than all, if he have kept the strictest watch 
upon his words and actions, nothing insures him 
against the misrepresentations or the calumnies of 
spies sheltered behind the secresy of their accusations. 
Under these circumstances, it may appear, and it 
is, matter of surprise, why these people ever return, 
although, it should be remembered, that it must 
necessarily be at the expense of their fortune, and of 
eternal separation from all family connexion and 
friends in their own country. It may seem to the 
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reader easy for a Russian nobleman to realize at least 
a considerable portion of his fortune before proceeding 
abroad; but the Aigus eyes of the secret police 
render this attempt too dangerous, and no permission 
to travel would be granted where the slightest suspicion 
to this effect was entertained. There are not many 
Muscovites who, for the sake of vindicating individual 
liberty, will consent, like the old Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
one of the last of the school of Romanzow and Suwar- 
row and of the servitors of Catherine — a sort of Russian 
Belisarius-^o set a tsar at defiance, and, abandoning 
a princely income, to retire to a humble cotti^e at 
Brighton. 

When we consider for one moment the prodigious 
authority of the secret police, the mysterious nature 
of its proceedings, the proneness of all to whom power 
is delegated in Russia to Qppression and extortion, it 
is easy to imagine what advantage its agents must take 
of their peculiar situation, and of the universal terror 
they inspire. It is true that the grand*master is per- 
petually struggling against this tendency, as calculated 
too much to impair the efficiency of the machine 
which he directs; but his efforts, under circumstances 
which so much foster this besetting propensity, far 
firom restraining, can hardly check it in the faintest 
degree. An order, indeed, emanating firom the higher 
authorities of this institution, r^arding any obnoxious 
individual, its subordinates dare not by any bribe be 
tempted to disobey ; but, on their own account, they 
annoy, alarm, and threaten any other individual, 
until he has largely sacrificed to their rapacity, to 
obtain some quiet and protection. 
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A forei^ meFchanty of immense fortune, uras thus 
summoned, for some trifling afEsur, by a messenger 
from Count Benkendorff 's office. On repairing thither, 
he was kept standing six hours, and then dismissed. 
The next day he was again ordered to attend; the 
penalty of disregarding such a summons was too dan- 
gerous to incur ; he again danced attendance in vain ; 
and thus, week after week, he was annoyed and taken 
from his important business, the time of his most 
serious engagements being; as it appeared, wilfiilly and 
maliciously, selected. At last, it was hinted to him, 
that if he would leave a very considerable sum* at the 
office as a pledge of his appearance whenever it should 
be required, he would meet with no fiirther annoy- 
ance. He thought it wisest to comply, and from that 
moment was never asked for. 

The Countess Beobrinski, a Roman-catholic lady, 
was negotiating with the agent intrusted with the sale 
of some large estates in Poland. The agent was shortly 
called on by a certain vbaron in the employ of the 
secret police, for whom he acted as one of those spies 
who frequent cafes and restaurants, and who are 
termed •• repressive," because everybody knowing 
them to be spies, their only use can be to alarm and 
silence the loquacious Frenchmen who resort to these 
places, and whose tongues it is so difficult for any 
despotism to silence. This baron represented to the 
agent, that his negotiation with the countess was 
fruitless, because there was an order given by the 
emperor, through the secret police, not to allow her, 

* Not less than 200,000 roubles, upwards of 8000?. 
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on account of her religious persuasion, to purchase 
any property in Poland ; the agent consequently de- 
clined all further communication with the countess. 
At the same time, the police-spy called on her, repre- 
senting himself as having completed the purchase for 
another party of the estate of which she seemed so 
desirous, but intimated that, on paying a certain 
bonus, it would be ceded to her. The countess, on 
his departure, repaired in great wrath to the agent, 
upbraiding him for his want of good faith in having 
sold to another the property which it had been agreed 
that she should purchase. The agent shru^ed up 
his shoulders, and was forced to explain the truth. 
The Countess Beobrinski, in some alarm, took the 
bold step of going directly to Count Benkendorf in 
person. The result of her interview with him was 
that no such order had been given, and the discovery 
that the whole transaction was an attempt at extortion 
on the part of the baron, who, being a foreigner, was 
sent over the frontier. 

This was a singularly audacious attempt ; the in- 
tended victim shewed unusual boldness ; but hundreds 
of such are daily successful all over the empire, and, 
because successful, remain unknown. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE CIVIL POLICE LAWS AND TRIBUNALS. 



But if the liaute police^ which is under the direction 
of Count Benkendorff^ is an instrument of humiliation, 
terror, and annoyance to the higher classes, the more 
humble grades of society seldom come in collision 
with it Yet though their unobtrusive station places 
them below its notice, they are within the reach 
of the most infamous and oppressive institution which 
ever disgraced a country. Christian or heathen — the 
-civil police. The civil police, the great scourge of 
the middle and lower orders, is everywhere subser- 
vient to the high police, but instead of being one 
institution with many branches, it consists of many 
establishments in the different provinces of the Em- 
pire. In the. government of St. Petersburg, the 
^and-master of the police is a man of consider- 
able influence, and his oiSce is considered one of the 
most lucrative of the empire. It has been for many 
jears filled by General Kokoschkine, an aide-de-camp 
of the emperor's. In the civil police, extortion and 

VOL. L p 
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oppression, which elsewhere seek to hide themselves 
behind some veil, here walk brazen-fronted. All that 
the reader may have heard of the old alguazils and 
the brothers of the Hermandad of Spain, in Le Sage's 
day, or of the myrmidons of Mahometan cadis, 'will 
hardly give him an idea either of their arbitrary 
power, or the manner in which they use it towards 
those whose office or station does not place them above 
its reach. The very existence of the civil police is 
based on an avowed, if an illegal system of extortion. 
The police^fliasters, under the grand->master, the heads 
of cliasts or divisions, the majors of quarters, and the 
naziratels or aids, under them, all receive salaries 
merely nomixuil. They not only make foartunes, but 
are all expected on New Year's Day to make a present 
to the grand-master, at least tenfeld excee<£ng the 
amoimt of their pay. There is no regulation, indeed^ 
to oblige the subordinate to make the present^ and 
there is even an ukase to punish the superior for re- 
ceiving any ; but should the tribntasy offering fail^ the 
underling would be not only removed, but dis^ced^ 
and prosecuted, on some other pretext, with all the 
rigour an indignant master could display towards a 
dishonest servant who had betrayed his confidence. 
Should his {resent prove below the usual amount, he 
is removed to a less lucrative situation ; and if, on the 
contrary, his ambition prompt him to sacrifice a laiger 
portion of his iniquitous gains to swell his tribute, or 
that his superior activity enables him to do so, it 
ensures promotion to a post which yields a more 
abundant harvest A constant emulation is thus 
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k^ up in crime, between those established to detect 
and puiusb it. The reader may form some idea of 
the extent to which trade is burthened by these yam* 
pires, from the fact that tayem-keepers in St Peters* 
burg calculate, in a series of years, from forty to sixty 
per cent, of their profits to* be wnmg from them^ 
di^ctly and indirectly, by the mmiicipal or ciyil pdice* 
All the inhabitants of the towns, excepting those who 
are protected by the high offices which they hold, 
their military rank, or their connexion with people 
in power, are perpetually exposed to the rapacity of 
its innumerable officials, grasping, remorseless, and 
deprayed, and invested with an authority oyer nearly 
all the population, on which the only check appears 
to be the obseryance of an understanding by which to 
prevent confusion in the perpetration of all the extor- 
tion and iniquity of which every lai^ city in Russia 
presents the hourly spectacle. They parcel out its in- 
habitants., and respect, to a certain extent, the ne&rious 
^^ rights^ of each other, if it be not an Hibernianism 
to apply this term to profits derived from the bitterest 
wrongs of their fellow-citizens. 

We shall endeavour to give a front description of the 
police of the capital ; and, loathsome as the subject is, 
we feel it nevertheless a duty to drag some of its revolts 
ing details to the light, if it were only that the known 
ledge of their existence in the very seat of the execu-t 
tive power, will tend to prove— what must be so difficidt 
for those who have never seen closely the mechanism 
of an utterly irresponsible despotic government, ta 
believe — that such things can, almost beneath his very 

p2 
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eyes, be concealed from the emperor; or, if not con- 
cealed, tolerated and sanctioned by him ; for that is 
the alternative. 

The police of St Petersburg may be considered as 
a fair sample of the police of the whole empire; for if 
in many remote parts of it, more flagrant violations of 
all laws, human and divine, are committed by this 
body, it is questionable whether they have the oppor- 
tunity to entail an aggregate of greater misery on the 
population, than the incessant vexations, oppressions^ 
and injustices of their brethren within the capital 
^casion. 

In its organization, this police is military; and in its 
theory this institution, like almost every other in the 
empire, is, on the whole, good. Under the grand- 
master of police, (who holds the rank of a lieutenant- 
general, an oflBce which, as it has been already men- 
tioned, is, or was recently, vested in the |)erson of 
Kokoschkine, aide-de-camp of the emperor,)are several 
masters of police, who act as his lieutenants in certain 
districts of the city. These districts are divided into 
portions, which are placed under the superintendence 
of other officers, called celetsnoi pristoffy and each di- 
vision is subdivided into quarters, which are imme- 
diately administered by the chastnoi pristoffy or major 
of the quarter. This officer inhabits the station-house, 
or ** skgidomy^ a government building, containing the 
police offices, the fire-engines, the places of detention, 
and distinguished by a high wooden tower, on which 
a police soldier i^ always on the look out for any fires 
which may break out. He has under his command a 
certain number of police soldiers, and several subal- 
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tern officers called nadtzirateb, one of whom is gene^ 
rally at the head of an auxiliary office within the 
chast Police officers and soldiers wear a military 
tmiform, and the latter are armed with swords^ and 
drilled to the use of muskets. 

At the comers of almost every third or fourth street, 
little round wooden houses are erected^ at the door of 
which a police soldier, armed with a halbert, and 
called the houtouchniky or axe man, stands constantly 
on duty, to maintain the public peace. 

All the inferior grades of officers are nominated by 
the police-master ; and indepeudently of these, in the 
office of each major, are a number of secretaries and 
writers, who are immediately chosen by himselfc 
From first to last, a careful selection of all that is most 
base and yillanous, from the depraved and crapulous 
class of inferior employes and their spawn, there is 
probably scarcely a man amongst them who has not, 
in the exercise, or rather the abuse, of his office, ren- 
dered himself amenable to the extreme penalty of 
those very laws of which he is an executive limb. 
Venality, extortion, theft, and actually burglary ^nd 
murder, swell the dark annals of this respectable body; 
and yet, if their oppression is sensible every hour, and 
their crimes constantly brought to light, nine-tentha 
of them are unknown to all but their immediate vicr 
tims, such is the system of secrecy which stifles the 
cry of those who suffer, and ensures impunity. Though 
but a small portion of their misdeeds can ever come 
to the knowledge of an observer, yet even these form 
a frightful and disgusting list 

The memoirs of Vidocq may a little have enlightened 
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the English reader who has had the cariosity or patience 
to peruse thetn, as to the villany which has been occa« 
sionally carried on in France, even under a government 
which was not wholly arbitrary, and in'the midst of a 
people who boasted pre-eminence in dvilization; but 
«ven Vidocq might have gone to school in St Peters^ 
burg, where the close atmosphere of despotism and of 
concealment have fostered to the ntmostthe diabolical 
system of which he boasted. 

The law of the empire, it is true, invests the civil 
police with little more discretionaiy power than in 
England is entrusted to the magistracy; but as all 
access to complaint is carefully shut, and as innumer- 
able vexatious regulations, which it is next to impos- 
4Edble that a citizen can always fulfil, render him certain 
of being at some future date legally at the mercy of 
its ministers, they venture with impunity to ezerdse 
.the most arbitrary authority, and have so long been 
accustomed to blind submission, that they scarcely 
know themselves how far their own attributes will 
warrant their conduct 

The population has neither any very correct ideas 
on this subject, nor if it had, would it dare to avail 
itself of ibia knowledge. Accustomed to see all laws 
and regulations utterly perverted, it has no &ith in 
them, and who can be found to resist the most crying 
injustice, in the uncertainty that his voice, which so 
many are interested in smothering, will ever be heard 
in the proper quarter; or |q the doubt of ever olh* 
taining redress at all, and in the &ce of certain pu- 
nishment and vengeance, with which, socmer or later> 
lie would be vi»ted by the vindictive feeling he 
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had evoked ? From first to last, they are therefore a 
set of petty tyrants, whose sole occupatuKi is to devise 
means (^ extortion. Bat what renders them peculiarly 
odious, in a land where corruption is common to aU 
branches of the administration, is the fact that they 
prey chiefly on the unfortunate; and that where 
others rob and pilfer, and find, their harvest by making 
a sale of their duties, the police wring their infiunous 
gains from the terror of their victims, in the form of 
bribes to purchase relief firom their oppression. 

At the same time that it is so corrupt, it would be 
difficult to shew a more inefficient body, destined to the 
same duties of preserving order, and suppresdng and 
detecting crime. Although in the annual report of 
the police master to the Emperor, he always presents 
a picture of tibe morality of the capital which no other 
oity in the universe can offer, so favourable is it to 
the virtue of its inhabitants, — there are probably 
more robberies and assassinations committed in St 
Petersburg alone, than in Paris and London — ^nay, 
in all the European capitals put together. No 
criminal intelligence is ever allowed to be given in 
the newspapers, and it seldom spreads beyond the 
fflinall circle who have become immediately acquainted 
with the crime committed. But even in his own 
quarter of the town, a man may often casually acquire 
the positive knowledge of more murders and more 
burglaries, than appears at the year's end in the offi- 
cial list fi>r the whole capital, or the whole empire, 
and which professes to bl an authentic record of all 
which have taken place during the twelvemonth. 

It is especially in the long winter months, whea 
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the nights are dark, and the Neva frozen over, that 
both on the river and in the suburbs, many assassina- 
tions take place. How frequent they must be, the 
nmnber of dead bodies which float down to the gulf 
of Finland on the breaking up of the frost sufficiently 
attest. They are generally drunken people, mur— 
dered by the sledge-drivers, who use either their 
hatchet or their knives, and it is very seldom that snj 
pursuit is set on foot, the police contenting themselves- 
with the more easy task of concealing the fact, iT 
some of its members have not connived at it 

The boutouchniks, or street watchmen, in the 
remote situations where these dark deeds are com- 
mitted, are perhaps mostly concerned in such assassi* 
nations, whilst, beyond all doubt, an understanding 
exists between the majors of chasts and those profes- 
sional thieves which infest their quarters, and who da 
not wear the imperial uniform. It is not unfrequent to 
see the same audacious malefactor several times se- 
cured in the act of robbery, by the same person, and 
as often released by the police, who find it more 
profitable to leave him at large, and who therefore 
would only punish him if bribed to do so more highly 
than the thief could bribe. The detection of an un- 
known thief is of very rare occurrence ; the recovery 
of the stolen property by its original possessor is un- 
known ; for even if the sufierer can point it out, he 
soon finds that it has only passed from the hands of 
professional, into those of privileged robbers. In no- 
instance can he ever get it back without paying its- 
full value ; but he is not unlikely to meet with the 
man who had abstracted it, at liberty in the next 
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Street, who will quietly and piously give him his 
benediction as he passes. 

The ineflBciency of this body, when they most 
seriously exert themselves, was most signally shewn 
some years ago, on the occasion of the robbery of two* 
brass cannons, which were stolen in broad daylight 
from the gardens of the grand Duke Michael's palace, 
on an arm of the Neva. It was weeks and weeks- 
before all the thousands of police agents employed 
in the research for it, could discover the stolen 
property, which was not of a nature very portable, or 
very easily concealed, and which, after all, the thieves 
were quietly employed in breaking up. 

In all cases where it becomes of moment to discover 
the party guilty of offence against the higher powers, 
they are much embarrassed, and perfectly understand 
how to find a criminal, or at least, a scapegoat, with- 
out making much search for the real one. 

Durii^ the administration of the late police-master, 
a personage of considerable importance discovered, 
on stepping into his sledge, that he had either lost his 
pocket-book containing two thousand roubles, or been 
robbed of it He applied to one of the police officers, 
insisting that it should be found. The police major 
asked for a description of it, and of the numbers of the 
notes. He was answered, that the latter were un- 
known, and that no distinct recollection of the pocket- 
book was entertained, further than that it was a new 
red one, and that it certainly contained the sum in 
question. An hour after, the police-major returned 
triumphantly; he had placed the thief in custody, 
and he restored the pocket-book with its' contents 
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imtoiichecU to its iUustrions owner^ who passed a wana 
eulogium on the activity and zeal of the bod j to which 
the major belonged, and probably lecommeiided him. 
jEbr promotion. The next day» however, his Higbnefis 
felt something hard in the lining of his fur pelisse^ 
which, on examination, proved to be the oiiginal 
podi:et-book, with its notes, which had slipped through 
a rent in the pocket, and which the policeman had 
{«etended to restore to him; the hopes of his patron- 
age, and the fear of his displeasure, having been con- 
sidered worth a sacrifice of two thousand roubles I 
We never heard what became of the thief who had 
been taken into custody for a theft which had never 
been committed; but as he would undoubtedly have 
been punished but fi>r the accident which established 
his innocence, and as all the evidence was prepared 
to render his guilt undeniably plain, it was probably 
not thought worth while to reveise the sentence of so 
insignificant an individuaL 

During the reign of the Emperor Paul, some epi- 
grammatic lines, abready quoted^ appeared upon the 
walls of the Isaac's church which CiUberine had b^un 
to build in marble, and which her son cimtinued in 
brick, to the effect, that ^^ the materials which the two 
sovereigns had used were characteristic of their re- 
spective reigns.'' The emperor insisted that the writer 
should be found, and (as we have related elsewhere) 
ihe police, with very litde 'difficulty, discovered and 
convicted a culprit, whose tongue was ordered to be 
cut out — ^a sentence which was rigorously carried into 
execution. After the death of Paul, the innocence 
of the sofierer was proved, by the voluntary confession 
of the author of the pasquinade. 
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The following occorrencesy made known by thd 
merest chance^ and which took place two wintera 
ago, will furnish evidence of some of the foul deeds 
attributed to the guardians of public security. Three 
Russian merchants, who had been enjoymg copious 
potations, were returning home very much the worse 
for liquor, and one of them was so fiir intoxicated, 
that his companions were obliged to leave him in 
custody of the boutouchnik, or watchman. In the 
course of a few hours, when they were a little sobered, 
r^retting what they had done, they went back to 
fetch him, but the boutouchnik and the two police 
soldiers declared that he had gone away long since. 
They were about to depart, satisfied of the truth of 
this statement, when one of them espied the boots and 
cap of his missing friend, which he immediately 
recognised. In consequence of the suspicions excited 
by this circumstance, they repaired to the grand master 
of police, in whose office they had some friend, through 
the intercession of whom orders were obtained that an 
immediate search should be made of the baudike, ov 
watch-house. Although the body of their companion 
was not at first forthcoming, his clothes, tc^ether with 
those of many other individuals, were discovered in pos« 
session of the boutouchnik and his assistants, and a hole 
was at last perceived, which communicated firom the 
interior of tixe watch*house with the canal, near which 
it was situated. Here the remains of the murdered 
man were discovered ; and in the course of the inves-* 
tigation which ensued, it was elicited that a wholesale 
system of murder had long been carried on in the 
watch'box, by its guardians, who were in league with 
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the waiters of a neighbouring tavern^ who, when any 
of their guests were sufficiently intoxicated, caused 
them to be conveyed away by the boutouchnik, who, 
after murdering them, stripped the bodies, which 
were cast through this hole below the ice of the canal, 
where, long before it broke up, they would be carried 
away by the current, v 

Tliese assassinations were daily perpetrated in a 
little wooden box, scarce ten feet in diameter, in the 
Neysky Prospect, the most populous street in St 
Petersburg, and which is generally as much crowded 
as the upper end of Oxford-street in London. The 
guilty parties were punished with the knout ; but the 
whole circumstance acquired more than usual notoriety 
from the fact, that the emperor, to whose ears it came^ 
caused some of the waiters who were accessaries, to be 
flexed before the windows of all the tavern-keepers 
of the quarter. But for this it might never have 
transpired beyond the walls of the chast 
, The next instance concerned the police-major of 
onq of the principal chasts of the city. An old gen-* 
tleman, in a precarious state of health, arrived a little 
after the new year from Moscow, at the London 
Hotel, on the Isaac's Plain. He fell ill, and as he 
had apparently no friends in Petersburg, the police-* 
doctor was called in to attend him, voho recommended 
a nurse. Feeling himself get suddenly much worse^ 
he wrote a letter to his nephew at Moscow, stating 
that he had been taken ill, and that he had that day 
experienced such extraordinary sensations, that he 
doubted much whether he would live till his arrivaL 
He entreated him not to delay his departure for an 
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instant, and informed him, should he have breathed 
his last before he could reach St Petersburg, of the 
full amount of the property he had left behind him, 
which was rather considerable, and chiefly in '^bank 
obligations," of which he gave him the numbers and a 
minute description* In a few hours after, he was a 
corpse, and the major of the quarter, who was watch-* 
ing the event, having examined his effects, ordered him 
to be buried. 

A few days subsequently to these circumstances, 
the nephew arrived in St Petersburg. On inquiring 
for his uncle, he was informed that he was dead, that 
the major of the quarter had declared that he had not 
left property enough to defray the expenses of his 
funeral, and that, in consequence, he had been buried 
in the shell of a common pauper. The nephew went 
to the bank, and having ascertained that his uncle's 
statement was perfectly correct, he requested them to 
detain the bearer of the bills bearing the numbers 
which had been transmitted to him, as a person hold-> 
ing stolen property. A few days after, a man pre- 
sented himself to get several of them cashed. When 
taken into custody, he prevaricated in his account of 
the manner in which he had obtained them, asserting 
at first that he had found them, until he was at last 
induced to confess that he had been sent by the 
chastnoi pristoff. On receiving this intelligence, 
the nephew of the deceased went straight to the mili- 
tary governor, with whom he had suflicient influence 
to cause the domicile of the police-oflScer to be searched, 
before he was apprised of the arrest of his agent, 
and here the missing bills were discovered. The 
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major of the quarter, as soqd as he found that the 
nurse was being intenogated, swallowed a dose of 
arsenic; his life was however saved by the timely 
application of the stomach-pump, and subsequently, 
to the surprise of every one, he was pardoned by the 
emperor. The &ct of his being the principal protege 
of the grand-master of the police, and connected with 
him by marriage, may at once account for such un- 
usual clemency, since the investigation of the case 
was left to him, and it may readily be understood that 
the police, who have sudi facilities for proving an 
innocent man guilty, cannot be mndi embarrassed, at 
a push, to prove a guilty man innocent It was, never- 
theless, so public and flagrant a violation of justice, as 
to excite, even in St Petersburg, some fidnt indig- 
nation. 

It must be observed that in both these instances 
peculiar circumstances led to the detection of the 
crime, by favouring investigation in a manner which, 
where police myrmidons are concerned, cannot happen 
once in a thousand times. It may, therefore, be fairly 
presumed, that where, in the period of a few weeks, 
two similar acts, perpetrated by unconnected indi- 
viduals of the same body, were brought to light, 
many others were committed in the darkness which it 
is so difficult for the public eye to penetrate. 

Before we proceed to a few of the means of annoy- 
ance to which they resort, to plunder the population 
their office has been instituted to protect, we most 
mention, Jipropos of their efficiency, that even as fire- 
men, in which capacity they also act, they are exceed- 
ingly incapable; yet nothing can surpass the adnur* 
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able regulations wliich have been laid down to presenre 
the city from the effects of fire, or the means resorted 
to of subduing its violence wherever it has broken out. 
Yet fires are very firequent in the ctq>ital, and whenever 
they occur, they are seldom put out by the fire'> 
engines or tlie policemen, thou^ they are prevented 
fiom spn^uiing by the thousands of soldiers who collect 
on the spot, and who^ in a very diort time, pull down 
adjacent buildings. 

Yet, to witness the seme which takes place on the 
outbreak of a fire, one would imagine ihat nowhere 
in the world wasi the firem«i's department so admir- 
ably managed. On the first smoke whidi is visible 
by day, or the first flame by night, the sentinels, 
who are always watching in the towers of the police- 
stations, immediately telegraph to all the others in 
what quarter of the town it has taken place. The 
horses, which are kept perpetually harnessed, are in 
an instant put to the engines, and in a tew minutes, 
these, together with attendant water-casks, <m all of 
which the firemen are mounted, poor out of all the 
sieffes in the town, traversing it to the scene of danger 
at the full gallop of their magnificent horses; for, 
without exception, the finest and most spirited horses 
in the city are those belonging to the fire-engines, 
as may easily be undeestood, when it is explained, 
that they are all recruited from the fiery stee<^ which 
run away in the streets, and are unmercifully confii»- 
cated by the law — a circumstance, which, if it does not 
as much as would be believed, tend to prevent the fire- 
quent occurrence of accidents, always occasions the 
drivers whose team has run foul of anything to bolt 
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as fast as possible, without stopping to inquire what 
injury they have done. 

The number of these fire-engines, which rattle 
across the streets on the alarm of fire, together with 
the fact of their being entirely horsed firom the con- 
fiscated steeds of private individuals, whose horses have 
occasioned some accident, is of itself a speaking ex- 
ample of the folly of trusting to the government reports 
in Russia, as some travellers have done, who marvel at 
the skill of the Russians when in the large city of 
St Petersburg their reckless driving occasions so few 
^u^cidents, that only ttoo are reported during a whole 
twelvemonth. 

It is true, that if it were not for this regulation 
perhaps many more casualties might take place ; for 
the Russians are fond of rapid driving, and there are 
some amongst them who would not think much of 
•driving over a few moujiks ; and, at least, arbitrary as 
the regulation may seem, the emperor himself has 
given an example of submission to it, for very recently 
one of the horses in his sledge having shewn a dis- 
position to bolt, he caused it immediately to be sent 
to the next police-station. 

On reaching the scene of action, at which probably 
a greater number of engines are collected in a short 
space of time than in any other city in the world, the 
firemen commence operations by smashing all the 
windows of the burning house and of those adjoining, 
as if for the especial purpose of giving a better draught 
to the fire. The engines, which are at all times badly 
supplied with water, as soon as they begin to play, 
shew how lamentably deficient they are in power. 
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being seldom able to send their jet higher than the 
first floor^ and, notwithstanding all the imposing 
apparatus and appearance which leads one to look at 
first with great confidence to the exertions of the 
firemen, in nine cases out often the only effect of all 
their efforts is to refiresh the destructive element, by 
pouring upon it just sufficient water to make the 
flame more fierce. 

There exists a police regulation, obliging the pro- 
prietor of every house to keep a tub of water at all 
times on the roof, for the purpose of wetting it in case 
of danger fix)m the falling sparks, in the event of any 
proximate building burning; but the regulation is 
observed, like many others in Russia, by keeping a 
cask on the spot indicated, but which is sure to be 
empty, even if there should be a bottom to it to hold 
water, which is by no means generally the case. 

So much for their efficiency as firemen, though it 
is greater in that capacity than in any other; so 
much for judicious regulations never carried out I 

Amongst the by-laws which entangle the people 
and place them at the mercy of the police, the pass- 
port system is the most firuitful source of vexation. 
According to its laws, every man unprovided with a 
passport, whatever his rank, unless he be actually in 
the sers^ice of government, is considered as a vaga- 
bond, and the vagabond is treated just as the felon 
of other countries. It is true that in many other 
countries of Euftpe, where the same odious system 
is established, the letter of the law is equally severe 
on this subject, since it renders every individual whose 
passport is not in proper order liable to detention ; 

VOL. I. Q 
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yet, excepting under peculiar circumstances of sus- 
pidcNQi, this rigorous measure is never resorted to, and 
then only until by pn^r references he can establish 
his identity. In Russia^ on the contrary, it is eagerly 
carried into execution in its most merciless extensi(Hi, 
and evexy neglected fisrmality entails heavy and accu- 
mulating fines, which may utterly ruin a pocnr man, 
or leave him for ever at the mercy of the passport 
office. 

This pas^ort must be yearly renewed, and on its 
renewal, a certain sum is paid, which varies according 
to the occupaticA of the bearer, unless he be a noble- 
man, in which case he receives it gratis. But if he 
allows the date fixed for its renewal to pass over, a 
fine is inflicted for every day. So &r, although a veiy 
annoying regulation, this rigour may be defended, on 
the plea, that it is necessary to enforce what after all 
is a means of collecting a oqfdtation tax. But when 
this object is secured by the payment of the tax, the 
owner of the passport is still subject to the influence 
of the' most vexatious rules; he is bound to cause it 
to be noted, as well as the address of his residence, on 
the books of the police-office of his quarter, whenever 
he changes hb residence ; whenever he sleeps fer one 
night under another roof, he is obliged to go through 
the formality of erasing his name firom the books, and 
having it written in afiresh. The police have the^power 
to make him wait four-and-twenty hours before they 
will torite him out^ and the next office j|||^t as long before 
they will write him in, and may, moreover, refiise to 
deliver it into any hands but his own ; and unless be 
bribe them, they are sure to avail themselves of their 
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full power to annoy. Should he rashly neglect to do 
as the law directs, both hunself and die householder 
who has given him shelter are liable to fine. 

The householder is respansible for all who spend a 
night beneath his roof; the master is responsible for 
his servants; should the least neglect have occurred 
in the form of their papers, he is fined. The fine is^ 
in most cases, so much per day, and the police usually 
leave their vicdm for many months in unconscious 
security before they pounce upon him. When he 
wishes to travel, if only to an adjacent town, if only a 
few miles into the country, his passport (must be 
changed for another at the passport office, which will 
not give this travelling pass without a certificate firom 
t]^ major of the quarter, that he has no objection to 
make to his departure. 

The certificate must be first signed by the na^ 
ziratel, or liettonant of the subdivision of the quarter 
in which he lives; to his office, the traveller must 
therefore first repair. £fere, amongst dirt and filth,^ 
are four or five writers, whose appearance denotes the 
lowest victims of vice and debauchery. The fiivour 
of these wretches must first be pn^itiated before he 
can proceed in the business about which he is come^ 
for they have to write out the form of the document 
he rQ([uires, and may keep him waiting a time un- 
limited. He has next to induce the naziratel to sign 
it Having proceeded thus far, he must next take it 
to the major dC his quarter, and get his signature 
added to that of his lieutenant; and still the docu* 
ment is not valid before he can prevail on one of the 
writers at the siege to affix to it the seal of the office.^ 

q2 
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All this must be effected by a silver key. Although 
none of these officials can refuse to do their duty, they 
may delay, ad libitum^ its performance* The writers 
may refuse for several days to make out the certificate ; 
the naziratel, for several more, to sign it; the major, 
to countersign it ; and the secretaries to put the seal 
upon it 

The a^jegate of alt this time wasted may amount 
to several weeks before the person wishing to travel to 
an adjacent town — ^perhaps only intending to spend 
there four-and-twenty hours — can obtain permission 
to depart; and if he venture to depart without it, he 
is liable to be marched back, tied to a common felon 
or a runaway slave. In a case of 'life and death, the 
same impediments lie in his way, and there is on]y 
one way of removing them — by bribing successively 
all these officials ; for if he consents freely to pay his 
way, these obstacles are very easily overcome, where 
the only object is extortion. Should he, however, 
be imprudent enough to let it be known that it is a 
case of imminent necessity, advantage will be taken of 
it to extract from him two or three times the sum 
which usually satisfies theit rapacity. 

When, armed with this certificate, the citizen has 
at length obtained his travelling pass, and set forth 
upon his journey, if he remain longer than three 
days in the town to which he has repaired, he must 
exchange this ^travelling pass against a passport of 
residence ; and if, the fourth day, he wishes to return, 
all the same formalities are to be gone through to 
obtain one which will take him safe back again. Thus 
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the passport is like the chain of the galley slave, whose 
clank perpetually reminds him of his servitude. 

It is not that these delays and vexations are usually 
experienced by the traveller, because, in almost every 
case, he submits quietly to give what is demanded ; 
but these are what the police have the power of sub- 
jecting him to when he will not pay. Naturally 
with a body whose venality is excessive, the power of 
wealth is very great in securing its possessor from mo- 
lestation, if he do not refuse to bleed freely ; but 
the first untoward circumstance :.which throws him 
into their hands, is taken advantage of to strip him of 
it immercifully. 

A mass of formalities, equally tedious and useless 
to pass through, as those of which a £unt outline has 
been given, as conneeted with the passport system, or 
regulations as severe and complicate, envelope the 
whole intercourse of the police, with the people; and 
therefore it cannot be wondered at that the latter seek 
to evade them by purchasing the indulgence of their 
tyrants, and that they should be living mostly in 
habitual violation of the law. There are thus few men 
whom the police has not the power to ruin, and none, 
unless protected by exalted or official station, whose 
life it cannot render miserable. 

In allusion to Kokoschkine, the grand master of 
police, some mention has already been made of the 
systematic corruption which pervades this body, and 
of the spirit of infamous emulation which its chiefi 
have introduced into it. It must be added, however, 
that the grand master, in his intercourse with all his 
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subalterns never directly encourages any violation of 
thelawy or sanctioDS any actioadkonetfically ^^yposed 
to their doty; such^ therefore^ they waaA always indulge 
in at their own peril ; but he does avow the princi^y 
that they may wifhhdd the poftnnance of lh^ datj 
until it is enforced by very substantial and saris&ctoiy 
reasons. 

It is easy under such, dicmnstenoes to imagine the 
eondnct of men depraved as the andior has endeai* 
voured to describe^ on whom their own attributes 
confer the discretionaiy power which one sees some* 
times misi^plied in the broad daylight of publicity^ 
even by ihe conscientious magistrates of happier 
elime& 

Every conmiercial transacticm under the value of 
two thousand roubles^ is deddAd by them Without 
appeal ; every civil case must pass in its earliest sti^ 
through the hands of the police major, who also de- 
cides on the evidence which is to oommitany criminal 
for trial He has the right to administer coiporal 
punishmoit to all who are not fieemen, and we have 
seen diat many first guild merchants are skvesi He 
carries into execution, in prioaie, the sentence of the 
plitt awarded by the criminal courts ; and within the 
walls of his sieffi is a {dace oi detention, intended 
for those on whose committal he is to decide, and 
therefore only as a place of confinement for a very few 
days; and yet it is generally crowded with wretches 
whom he keeps imprisoned for weeks, and otken 
months, and the greater number of whom axe never 
committed for trial at all, because either there never 
was any evidence against them, and that their cap- 
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livitf IS a mere sdieme to extort money^ or because 
they have been able to pay soffidently high to be 
released &om prosecution. 

Let us see, from the narrative of M. Pemet, what 
passes within these walls. ^ The two first days/' says 
Custine, « he was left without food.'* . . . « The 
only sounds that met his ear were those of the rods 
wiUi which, frvxn morning to n^t, the unfortunate 
daves, sent by their masters to this house for castiga* 
tioD, weie being punished Add to this the fearful 
sounds of sobs and tears, of the bowlings of victims^ 
the threats and imprecations of executioners, and 3^u 
may form some idea of the moral torture to whidi our 
unfortunate countryman was, for four weary days, ex- 
posed, always without knowing the motive of his 
detention. A slight partition divided his cell from 
the interior court in which these executions took 
place." 

Monsieur Peroet understands the Buss language. 
He was present, without being an eye-witness, at 
many torturings, unknown beyond these walls. Now» 
it was two young girls, workwomen at a fieehionable 
Moscow milliner's; these unhappy creatures were 
being flo^^ under the very eye of their mistress^ 
who reproached them with having dared to bring their 
lovers into her very house — the house of a Moscow 
milliner!!! What an enormily! Nevertheless, this 
virago kept exhorting the executioners to strike 
harder; one of these young girls cried for mercy — 
she appeared dying, and was covered with blood. 
What matter ? She had had the insolence to say that 
she was no more culpable than her mistress, who only 
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now redoubled her severity. M. Pemet assured me — 
adding, nevertheless, that he could hardly wonder at 
my doubting his assertion — that each of these unhappy 
creatures received at several times one hundred and 
eighty strokes. *^I suffered too much in counting 
them," said their fellow-prisoner, ^* to be mistaken in 
the figure." Next came the turn of peasants sent by 
the steward of some proprietor ; of a serf, a hired ser- 
vant punished at the request of his master. Nothing, 
in &ct, but revengeful acts of atrocity, iniquities, and 
unseen despair. 

K we now turn &om the police to the Russian laws, 
though the tribunals and judges who administer them 
are shamelessly corrupt, we shall find them complete, 
andy in their general character, mild and equitable ; 
but they are almost as confiised, and more contradic- 
tory than those of England. This striking difference 
exists, however, between their administration — whilst 
in England some of the wisest and ablest men. in the 
kingdom are employed to watch pver their application, 
in as strict conformity as possible with the letter of 
law or the spirit of equity, in Russia the inge- 
nuity of their guardians is exhausted in efforts to per- 
vert it Even in England, we all know that too often 
law is not justice ; what must it, therefore, be in 
Russia. 

The Russian criminal and civil code, contained in 
eleven ponderous volumes, is a collection of ukases. 
The ukase is the solemn expression of the tsar's com- 
mands ; it is the bull of the popes, with this additional 
peculiarity, that nothing can destroy its force except 
another ukase specifically annihilating it; for though 
a subsequent one should appear contradictory, both in 
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letter and in spirit, it is not thereby invalidated, but 
botb. are laws. Now it would have been well for 
humanity, if the sovereigns of this empire had been as 
merciful to their fellow-creatiures, as they have been 
to the ukases of their predecessors ; but though they 
have all made many, they have unmade few. The 
consequence of this has been the most chaotic confu- 
sion^ in which those charged with the administration 
of the laws find warrant and authority for any misap- 
plication their venality su^ests. The late Empercf 
Alexander, at his death, left upwards of twenty-four 
thousand ukases which had not been carried into exe- 
cution* 

Before the reign of Peter the Great, his predecessors 
were obliged to adhere to the oath by which the first 
Romanofi^, the founder of their greatness, had bound 
himself and his. descendants to consult his grandees 
on every important question, and to make no new 
laws without their sanction; and the very formula of the 
ukases of those days, which began witib ** The Coun- 
cil of the Boyars ordereth," shewed them not to be 
instruments of undivided, though they might be of 
absolute, authority. 

But in changing the formula of these documents, 
Peter rendered the will of the tsars as unshackled as it 
was mighty, and concentrated in hisown person a power 
greater than even that which the united sovereign and 
parliament of Grreat Britain enjoy, since the most able 
jurisconsults deny to the latter the right of changing 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, whereas 
the power of the autocrat is boundless. Since this 
step of the great reformer, the tzar's will is the law, and 
the ukase is the formal expression of it. It may either 
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eontain a legislative rule of condoet fiv present and 
future geneiati<ui8 ; it may be the terrible instmment 
which at few stnAes of the pen crushes the inde- 
pendence of a nation, and tramples on its rights ; or 
it may be ameie order, on a subject so trivial and un- 
important, as to degenerate into the ludiaxras and 
absurd. We will endeavour, by the following anec- 
dote, to exemplify this. 

Towaida the latter end of his reign, the EmpercH* 
Paul, whose character was gloomy and suspicions, had 
imbibed the idea that deigns hostile to bis throne 
and life were entertained by unknown conspirators, 
who were endeavouring to diffuse through the public 
mind contempt and ^srespect for his peison, which 
mi^t eventually fitvour die execution of their de- 
signa Tliissuspicion was not so absurd as it may, on 
the first blush, appear, since it was by pursuing a 
similar policy that Catherine, his moth^, had suc- 
ceeded in removing her husband, and succeeding to 
his thnme. Eventually it proved not to have been 
unfounded, though the tsar fcogot that his v&ry con- 
duct fiinuBhed his enemies with their jHrindpal anus 
against him. In these ideas he was encouraged by 
his fiivourite^ Count Pahlen, afterwards the chief of 
his assassins, whose policy seemed to be to cause his 
master to make himself appear as insane as possible in 
the eyes of the public, to fedlitate the revolution he 
meditated. He easily persuaded tfaecredulous monarch 
that his subjects on eveiy occasion shewed a con- 
temptuous want of deference ; and when he drove 
abroad with him, he confirmed Paul's moody fancies^ 
by pointing out to him groups of the people, who 
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being very distant^ had yentured to remain covered. 
Paul was at last worked up to publishing a set of thun- 
dering edicts, which laid down the rules of decorum 
to be followed in the imperial city, and amongst other 
absuzditteSy he commanded, under the severest penal* 
ties, that all who met him should kneel down bare- 
beaded ; diat carriages should stop^ and those within, 
isrhether males or females, should alight and perform 
their genuflexions in the snow or mud* 

It may easily be imagined that people were not very 
anxious, under these circumstances^ to meet with this 
amiable sovereign, and whenever they could catch a dis- 
tant glimpse of the imperial carriage, they fled in every 
direction. This conduct still further offended Paul, and 
no wonder that he should feel galled in tiius receiving 
the cutdirect from his subjects. He caused his equipage 
to be accompanied by several moimted Cossacs, who 
were despatched in pursuit of any who seemed flying at 
his approach. Jn the fiilfilment of this duty, they one 
day brought up to the emperor an indiridual who had 
been detected endeavouring to skulk down a by*lane. 
The fiirious despot demanded his name, and how he 
dared to insult his emperor by thus seeking to avoid 
him, as if he were a wild beast? The culprit replied that 
he was an Ex^lishman, and a member of the British 
fectory, and aaseverated with the utmost solemnity, that 
he had no intention of shunning the honour of a ren« 
contre with so august a personage, and he pleaded 
excessive near«agfatedness as the cause of his not 
having recognised the imperial vehicle. ^Then," 
said the tsar, ^ if you are near-sifted, we insist from 
this day forward on your wearing spectacles, that thb 
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infirmity may not be the cause of such indecorous con- 
duct again." And an ukase was by order made out 
to that effect. 

As it was a reign of terror in the capital, the mer- 
chant was gkd to conform, and he became either so 
much accustomed to these useful auxiliaries to con- 
tracted vision, or his eyesight, ifrhich was previously 
good, became weakened by the use of them, or by 
other causes, that he continues to wear them to this 
day, and has never tried the question whether the police 
would attempt to punish him for disobedience to an 
ukase if he were to leave them off; for it has never 
been repealed, and probably never will be so, as it is 
not likely that the present emperor will give one out 
on a subject so absurd. He is always pointed at as 
the gentleman who wears spectacles by ukase. 

The next instance is scarcely less absurd. A small 
house with pointed brick facade, on the Vasili-ostroff, 
an island of the Neva, on which most of the commerce 
of the town is carried on, contrasting by its peculiarity 
with the dwellings which surround it, stUl attests the 
truth of the anecdote. In the reign of the late em- 
peror, an English plumber, named Clayworth, who 
was the proprietor and builder of it, petitioned Alex- 
ander to be allowed to leave the plain brick fiusing in 
the English state, which the regulations determining 
the very colour of which houses, roofi, and shutters 
in the capital must be painted, forbade. His petition 
was graciously granted, and an ukase appeared to the 
effect that, as an exception, the house of the plumber 
should be of plain brick, pointed with white. Many 
years after, the highly favoured owner of this mansion 
changed his mind, and thought of plastering the front 
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of it^ but he had no sooner commenced, than the police 
interfered, and refused to allow him to proceed, be- 
cause the very law which entitled him to the distinc- 
tion of the plain brick fa9ade, rendered it illegal for 
him to plaster it or paint it In small things, as in 
great, it will thus be seen that the ukase is a formid- 
able document 

It is only since the accession of Nicholas, that the 
judges of the criminal and civil tribunals of the em- 
pire have learned to appreciate the glorious confusion 
of the laws. Previously to this their decisions were in- 
fluenced either by the bribes of the parties concerned, 
or by the recommendation and interest of people in 
power, whom they dared not disoblige. They were 
then not fettered by the necessity of giving the faintest 
legal colouring to their sentence, which the strict 
orders of the priesent emperor have enforced. But if 
occasionally this may tax their ingenuity a little, and 
if it require a tolerable acquaintance widi the laws, to 
continue, notwithstanding, in their former course, 
juitice is as much perverted as ever. There exists only 
this difference, that where before it was bartered for 
interest or money, as the case might be, it is now ex- 
clusively sold, since those who are charged with its 
administration, pleading the severity of the emperor's 
orders, find a ready excuse for not acceding to the 
wishes of their Mends and patrons, and thus reserve 
all their dedsions as a fertile source of pecuniary ad- 
vantage. 

It is very difficult that a case should present itself 
which can embarrass the members of a tribunal to de- 
termine it in any way that may suit their interest ; only 
that the more flagrant the violation of equity required 
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of theiDy the higher bribe they demaniL But just or 
unjust, which is accordingly as justice or iigustioe have 
been bid highest for, their dedsioDS must now always be 
lepaL The cMdy result of the emperor's efforts to 
obtain fcMT his sidbjects the impartial apjdication of the 
laws, has therefore hitherto been to render the places 
of his judges and their assistants more hiarative, and 
themselves more cautious, bat not more honest. 

The criminal law does not extend the penalty of 
death to any offence excepting hi^ treason. Its 
abolition was projected by the Empress Elizabeth, 
and carried into effect by Catherine the Second, wfaO) 
with all her faults, and they wece many and heavy, 
was the wisest and best sovereign that has yet ruied 
the Russian empire. The ci^ital punishment for 
crimes of the blackest dye is now limited, at the utmost, 
to forty strokes of the knout, to dvil death, and to 
perpetual exile in the mines of Siberia. 

The knout is a Icng^ thick, and strongly-plaited 
whip, at the end of whidi is a tongue of leather, 
something the shape of an anow-^iead, but baxd and 
heavy. It is principally the skill of the executioner 
whidi renders the instrument so feimidable. He is 
always himself a condemned felon, who is pardoned 
on condition of exercising this calling for twelve suc- 
cessive years. During this time he is incessantly 
practising, and can generally use his knout with such 
effect as to smash a brick-bat to powder at the first 
blow. He has two ways of killing his victim when 
required : one is by binding a cord round the ned^ in 
such a manner that by his own efforts the sufferer 
dislocates the vertebrae; the next is by cutting into 
the intestines, which he can generally do at once. 
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Tlus> however^ ezceptmg in political cases^ or to exe* 
cute the vengeance of some official^ he is never per- 
mitted to do» and it is of rare occurrence that death 
is the coDsequttice <^ this punishment; excepting, 
indeed, subsequently, on the two years' journey to 
Siberia, whither convicts are mardied^ chained to* 
gether, and upon whidi a large proportion of them 
perish, whether they have received the loiout or not 
But if the retribution of justice <m die worst crimes 
against society be appaiendy lenient, dbere is no pitqper 
scale of punishment and, therefisre, on minor offences it 
fidk with' great a»nparative sevmty. The parricide 
receives the knout and is exiled fisr life to Siberia; the 
firaudulent bankrupt, who has been c<mvicted of with* 
holding the smallest item of property from his ere-* 
ditors (and it is well known in Russia that in ninety- 
nine bankruptcies out of a hundred which have not 
come under that denominatimi are most flagranttyso) 
is condemned to the plitt, and is equally sent to Siberia 
fat life. Now, the only difference between the punish* 
ment of the kTiout and of the pHtt is, that the latter, 
instead of being administered in public, is given within 
the walls of a siege, with an instrument a litde less 
heavy than the knout, and from the strokes of which 
it is very questikmable whedier the culprit suffers one 
iota less. It is true, that in the privacy of the siepey 
the executioner, and those presiding at the execution, 
the officers of the civil police, may often be bribed to 
render it neariy Insignificant ; but, on the other hand, 
what redamaticm can the victim ever make, if Ids 
punidmient be augmented by them as a means of 
extortion ? The murderer, who receives the knout in 
public, also fcontriyes to purchase the goodwill of his 
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ezecationer ; for when driven to the place of punish- 
ment, an immemorial custom has given the latter the 
privilege of stopping before every public-house and 
demanding a glass of spirits, and during the time he 
is drinking it, the crowd shew their commiseration by 
showering copper coins upon the criminal 

It may be very true, that on the arrival of these 
culprits in Siberia, their treatment may be widely 
different One, condemned to the mines, and shut 
out from the light of heaven, may long for that death 
which a mercy, in this case certainly mistaken^ has 
denied him ; the other, through time and good conduct, 
may become eventually a prosperous colonist. But, 
nevertheless, the eyes of the people will discern little 
difference in the punishment when they depart tc^e- 
ther, and it will appear, for both these crimes, so dis- 
proportioned in their enormity, as ahnost the same. 

All the additional sufferings to which the more 
guilty party is subsequendy exposed, in a remote part 
of the empire, would therefore be only wanton cruelty 
when lost as an example to deter others ; since, though 
the law of self-preservation may allow society to punish 
as a warning, society, which is human and erring, can 
have no right to inflict pain as matter of revenge. 
Besides this, it is the universal, and not an unfounded 
belief, that the degree of criminality has nothing to do 
in reality with die treatment — and who returns to 
teU? 

The forms of trial in all criminal cases in Russia 
2M eminendy inefficient to secure the real ends of 
justice. When the accused is committed by the 
police, and given over to the criminal court, it 
is seldom less than eight months, often more than 
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three years^ before his ease is disposed of, during 
which time he remains in prison. This long delay is 
equally iniquitous, whether he be acquitted or proved 
guilty in the judgment of the tribunal — ^since, if 
guilty, it is screening the culprit, if acquitted, it is * 
detaining an innocent man for a term which, on an 
average, is the tenth part of his remaining life. The 
-whole trial is carried on in writing, and he is never 
confronted with the witnesses, nor allowed to read 
the depositions on which he has been condemned, 
even after it is over. After all, his fate is pronounced, 
not by a jury of his peers, but by a corrupt tribunal 

One consequence of the manner in which the law 
is administered in Russia is, that of the various classes 
of lawyers which are connected with it in other 
countries, only that of the notary exists. It is so uni- 
versally known that the most successful advocate is a 
bank-note,, that no one would waste his money in 
feeing the most skilful lawyer, and the set of men who 
assume that name scarcely pick up a miserable sub- 
sistence, by hanging about the courts, and acting 
occasionally as the medium through which the bribe 
■is transmitted. 

Though some of the punishments awarded by the 
Russian code are very lenient, there are some whose 
severity has caused them to become altogether obso- 
lete. The law of defamation is a most remarkable 
instance of this nature; it condemns the man who 
accuses another, by word or deed, of any crime or 
offence, if he cannot prove his assertion, to the same 
punishment as the man he has defamed would have 
been subjected to, had he succeeded in proving his 
accusation. 

VOL. I. R 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OOBBPIRACIY cur THE RUSSIAN ZiOBILXTTj^ AND BEYOLT 
OF TH£ 26XK OF T>BCF.MBB1t>^ lS2iSh 



The events to which the title of the present chapter 
refers, have been only vaguely known to the rest <rf 
Europe, though both in the general interest of the 
subject, and in its stirrxag detatb, it bears all the ehe^ 
racteristics of a greiat and eventful dirama Tiie 
general consjnracy of the only c1»9b of a nation of 
sixty milHons who have any daitn to eivilkstion, 
against the corrupt and demoralizing tyranny uo^sr 
which they have been gradually more clesety trampled 
in the dust — a tyranny centering in the only power 
which at the present day nuiy be considered as the 
serious propagandist of that despotism which ail other 
European absolutists seek only to ccmserve where 
already established, and where existing in a compant- 
tively temperate form. Beside sueh a conspiracy as 
this, those which menaced the existent of the gloomy 
government of Venice, and whose details are fiuniBar 
to us all, fade into insignificance^ In the contrasts of 
chairacterof the numerous actors^ the cowardteeaod 
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selfishnecB of the masa^ tbe disinterestedness and 
hennsm of the few^ and in its tragic tennination, exist 
all the elements whidi render some passages of history 
so dramatic^ and throw both shadows and vivid lights 
across the most stzikiDg scenes of that unvarying 
chronide of crimes and follies. 

Those enthtosiasts whose motives and intentions 
differed even fiirther than their subsequent conduct 
£rom their associates, chiefly men of birth and £Eunily^ 
and youtfafiil promise, alone took any active part in 
its closing and fiital scene, and played it out with 
courage and devotion. They were iKariy all in the 
Imperial army. One part of the army itself, divided 
raiment against regiment, was made unconsciously 
the instrument for stiiking the decisive blow ; whilst- 
the other served to crush in its cradle all hope of 
shaking off a yoke intolerable to that anall portion 
of the Russian people which had imbibed the fiuntest 
civilijaticm, unperceived by the great mass of its ser&, 
who were notoriously sunk into a state of degradation 
and apathy scarcely one remove above the catde of 
their fields. 

Nevertheless, although we have never seen any 
printed account which was even tolerably complete 
and correct, of an e^nsode so important in the Euro- 
pean history of the last few years, we find it constandy 
alluded to, in various works on Russia, (in Dr. Gran- 
ville, in Brenmer, in Letters firom the Baltic, and, 
lastly, in Custme,) firom which it would appear that 
these authors have derived their notions of the circum- 
stances connected with it firom the accounts of those, 
in power* Now within the pale of the Russian em- 

r2 
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pile, where the very walls have ears, and where a word, 
if unnoticed at the moment, is never forgotten, but is 
noted down, as we have seen in a preceding chapter, in 
black and white, against the utterer in the voluminous 
documents attached in the secret police office to every 
individual's character, (the result of the labours of a 
vast army of spies,) all those who do not care to con- 
firm the representations of government on any subject, 
however trifling, hold their tongues, whether as to a 
conspiracy, a revolution, a defeat, a fatal accident, or 
the disputed fsict of whether the crack in the granite 
column of Alexander — the pride of St Petersburg, and 
of the present reign — ^be a real or an apparent flaw. 

With regard to the character of such a conspiracy 
as led to the insurrection of a portion of the army, and 
to the consequent bloodshed in the streets of Peters- 
burg, it would have been as useless to have asked the 
opinion of the Venetian Council of Ten on the Doge 
whom they doomed to the scaffold, or of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in the Reign of Terror 
on the offences of their victims, as to expect any 
veracity in the accounts of the agents of the Russian 
government Those of the fortunate actors who 
escaped unscathed, or those whoj^ by their direct or 
indirect connexion with the conspiracy or the conspi- 
rators, are able and willing to throw any light upon it, 
will seldom confide their testimony to more than a 
i»ngle fiiendly ear, with carefully closed doors, in 
whispered tones, and with precautions which might 
better have beseemed the progress of the undertaking 
than the mere relation of it 

- But all are agreed in the main points of their story, 
and they refer for the confirmation of it to the admis* 
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sio'ns of the committee of inquiry appointed by the 
emperor, in parts of the evidence which it incautiously 
made public. This commission consisted of the Grand 
Duke Michael ; of Tatischeff, then minister of war ; 
of Count TchomichefF, who has since held that office, 
and is now viceroy of Poland; of Count Benkendorf^ 
grand*master of the secret police ; of KoutouzofF, who 
succeeded Miloradvitch (killed in the insurrection) as 
military governor of St. Petersburg ; of Levacheff and 
Potapoff, aides-de-camp of the emperor ; and of the 
state counsellors Bloudoff and Gallitzin. 

The Marquis de Custine alludes to those events, as 
having furnished an occasion on which the Emperor 
Nicholas distinguished himself in the eyes of all 
Europe by his firmness and his courage. With the 
history of the insiurection the marquis appears to have 
been little acquainted, and still less so with all the 
circumstances of the preceding conspiracies; he dwells 
cursorily on these subjects, and is content to take for 
granted all that was related to him in the immediate 
atmosphere of the imperial court. But he relates at 
some length his personal conversation with the emr 
peror, on the conduct and feelings of the latter on 
that eventful day. 

Now the behaviour of Nicholas on this occasion is 
the subject on which he is said to be most accessible to 
flattery, and we may therefore readily imagine it to 
be the one on which he is most generally flattered. It 
is cited both by his admirers and his detractors, andnot, 
perhaps, inaptly by either, as he found here the op- 
portunity of displaying the most salient features of 
his character — ^both good and bad. It will be left to 
the reader, at the conclusion of the eventful narrative 
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which the author is abcmt to oonunenoe, to aj^reciale 
which quality predominaltt, but he ma j not deem an 
inapt introduction to it, die quotation of this ^alogoe 
between the emperor and the traveller, 

^< What jou are abont toread," saysthe latter, '^was 
told me, a few days since* by the empeior himselC 
If I have not related this conversation in my last 
letter, it is because papers containing such details 
cannot be entrusted to the Russian post-ofBce, nor 
even to any traveller. 

*^ On the day that Nicholas ascended the throne^ a 
rebellion broke out among the guards. On the first 
tidings of the revolt of the troops, the empeior and 
the empress went down stairs aiane to .their diapel, 
and fidling i^Km their knees on the steps of the akar, 
swore to each other, before God, to die as sovereigns 
if they could not queU the mutiny. 

'* The emperor judged that the affiur was seiioos, 
for he had just been informed that the archbishop had 
already attempted in vain to appease the soldiers. 
In Russia when the religious authority proves ineflSeo- 
dve, the disorder is formidable. 

^ After making the sign of the cross, die emperor set 
out to quash the rebellion by his mere presence, and 
by the calm energy of his countenance. He related 
this scene to me himself in terms more modest than I 
am about to use. Unluckily I have forgotten the first 
part of his account, because at the outset I was some- 
what uneasy at the unexpected turn which our con- 
versation was taking. I shall therefore teke it up at 
the moment where my recollection of it commences. 

** ' Sire, your majesty derived your energy finom the 
true source.' 
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^ ' I knew not what I was going to do or sty; I 
o^ired.' 

^' ^ To have such inspiratioDfiyOQeixiust deserve them.' 

^< ' I did nothing extraordinary. I said to the sol- 
daei% Retnxn to your raaks^ and on passing the 
regiment, I cried, On your knees'! They all obeyed. 
What made me stroi^ was^ that the moment before I 
had resigned myself to death. I am thankful for the 
oacceoo — ^I am not proud of it, £br it was not owing 
to any »erit of mine.' 

'' Sudi were the noble expzessions used by the em« 
peror in felating to me this contemporary tnigedy. 

** You may thence judge of the interest of the sab» 
jecte touched up<m in his conveisations with the 
fore^ners whom he condescends to honour with his 
notice ; th^re is a wide difference between such con- 
versajtions and the common-places of the court You 
may hence infer what kind of power he exercises over 
Xis, as well as ovm his pec^e and his fiunUy. He is 
the Iiouis XIV. of the Sdavonians. 

<< Eye-witnesses have assure^ me that he seemed to 
enlarge at every step he tod^ while advancing towards 
the mutineais. From beij:^ taciturn, melancholy, and 
attentive to triflesf, as he had been in his youth, he 
became a hero the moment he was a sovereign. It 
is the contrasy wiUi most princes, who priHuise more 
than they fulfil. 

*< This is so perfectly true onlus part, that the throne 
is&rhim what the stage is for a good actor. His atti- 
tude before the rebel guards was so imposing, I am told, 
that one of the com^ators approached him fi>ur times, 
with the intention of killing him while haranguing 
the troops, but the wretch's courage fidled, like that of 
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the Cimbrian in the ease of Marius. Well-informed 
persons have attributed this mutiny to the influence 
of the secret societies which, it is said, have been at 
work in Russia since the campaigns of the allies in 
France, and the frequent visits of Russian officers to 
Germany. 

** I repeat to you what I hear said; they are obscure 
&ct8, and it is impossible for me to verify them. 

** The conspirators had recourse to a ridiculous 
falsehood, to excite the army to revolt. They circu- 
lated a report that Nicholas was usurping the crown, 
to the prejudice of his brother Constantine, who, they 
said, was on his way to Petersbui^, to defend his 
rights by force of arms. In order to decide the re- 
volters to shout under the windows of the palace, 
* The constitution for ever!' the ringleaders had per- 
suaded them that Constitution was the name of Con- 
stantine's wife, their supposed empress. You see that 
at bottom it was an idea of duty which actuated the 
soldiers, since it was only by a trick that they were to 
be drawn into rebellion. 

** The fact is, that Constantine refused the throne 
jGx>m nothing but weakness; he was afraid of bein^ 
poisoned; therein consisted his philosophy. God 
knows, and perhaps some men know too, whether his 
abdication saved him from the danger which he thought 
to avoid 

** Thus it was in the interest of legitimacy, that the 
deluded soldiers revolted against their legitimate sove- 
reign. 

" It was remarked that the whole time the emperor 
was in front of the trpops, he was so calm that he did 
not once urge his horse into a gallop, but he was ex- 
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tremely pale. He made tiial of his power, and the 
success of that trial ensured him the obedience of hi» 
nation. 

'^ Such a man cannot be judged by the standard 
applied to ordinary persons. His solemn and autho-* 
ritative voice, his magnetic eye steadfastly resting on 
the object which attracts it, but frequently rendered 
cold and fixed, from the habit of repressing his pas- 
sions more than dissembling his thoughts, for he is 
frank ; his superb forehead, his features, partaking of 
the Apollo and the Jupiter, his imposing, imperious, 
unchanging physiognomy; his face, more noble than 
mild, more monumental than human ; all these exercise 
a sovereign power over every one who approaches his 
persom He becomes the arbiter of the will of others, 
because they see that he is master of his own will. 

" I subjoin what I recollect further of our conversa- 
tion. 

" * Afler quelling the mutiny, sire, your majesty 
must have returned to the palace in a very different 
disposition from that in which you left it ; for you 
ensured, with the throne, the admiration of the world 
and the sympathy of all elevated minds.' 

'^ * I did not think so ; people have praised what I 
then did a great deal too much.' 

^^ The emperor did not tell me that on his return to 
his consort, he found her attacked by a shaking of the 
head, a nervous complaint which she has never since 
entirely got the better o£ This convulsion is scarcely 
perceptible, neither is it, indeed, at all, on those days 
when the empress is calm and in good health ; but 
whenever she suffers, morally or physically, the dis^ 
order returns, and becomes worse. This noble woman 
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smst hmye bad a haid atragg^ 4iguiist tlie aiiYietif» 
that beset ber, wliile her husband was so daarin^ 
exposing himself to the weapons of the assassns. 
When be caoae bsK^^ as soon as dit saw him^ she em- 
hiaoed him without speakiag. The emperor, after 
cdieecbg her^ Mi a faintneas in. ids turn: again be- 
conii^ man fx a moment, he duew hifliaelf into the 
amis of one c£ his most £udifiil servanti^ vibo hap- 
pened to be pseaent at this soene, and eacdaimedy 
^ What a bfiginniffig of a reign V 

^ I dnll pnUidi these partiealacs; St is ligfat that 
they should he made known, to t^adb obscure men to 
be less envious of the fiirtiuie of die great" 

It is ujaqneationaUe that the xesohite fimmess^ the 
enei^tic actiYitj, which the^JEmpexor Nichobs dis- 
played, ^9i9ed not only his absohite crown, but has life. 
Unoertain as he was what mines might explode beneath 
his footsteps, he disdained all compromise, and boUly 
cast the die for unlimited power or utter ruin* 

OsL the other hand, in the &ce of lus anny, this 
man, who for yeaiB has never quitted his uzufofm, 
who idolizes all that is martial, who lixJcs in statane 
and in port a C!<eur-<ie Lim, as soon as his fiathfiil 
Sbice bq^an to act, redred so far from the ficei^ of action 
as to place himself in individual safety, — thus afibrding 
a spectacle of nKMrai courage and firmness^ and phy- 
sical timidity, not insepacable, though seldom united. 
From this day's behiwiour, the emperor's friends and 
foes respectively deduce arguments to assert etdier 
his couzage or hii^ cowardice. The truthis, that be 
a^eaiB to be endowed with that species of the fooner 
which is really valuable in a leader of men ; and it 
may be that he is deficient in that pearsonai bravexy 
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which IB quite uncanoectBd with the former, but 
which men are apt to pruee, both in tfaeiuBeliws and 
others, as if it weie a quality leas common. In thia 
respect his chaiacter seems to hare been the converse 
cf that of Constantine, the man of physical daiin^ 
the bold rider of unbroken horses, the intrepid swords- 
man, and the moral coward, who was frightened out 
of an Imperial crown, and whose conduct on the 
on&reak o£ the Pohsh revolution was maadced by 
vacillating timidity. 

By a perusal o£lhe tale we are ebout to unfold, the 
nador will perceive that the firmness of the emperor 
was not greater than his severity. There are to the 
present dayseveraldiBgraced regiments in the Russian 
Imperial Guards and army, being those regiments 
which took a prominent part in the revolt In these 
corps jnomotion is slow, and rewards are scarce, 
though, immediately afier the suppression of the insur* 
lection, not a man or officer remained in them. 

It must here be observed (in order to diew that in 
this punishment vindictiveness had a greater share 
dian policy) that the administration of the Russian 
anny during the last and present reigns has, after the 
example of France, laid no little stress on those bono* 
xary marks of distinction or disgrace, whidi were 
&«md to act as a powerfiil stimulant on the militaiy 
vanity of a nation so sensitive on all points of honour 
as the French; butwhich, with men of a more ^matter* 
of-^&ct^ temper, are almost useless, unaccompanied 
by certain and tangible advantages. 

The principle of all extraordinary military distino* 
tions is, undoubtedly, that of furnishing a cA«ap reward 
to maritj and the expediency of this plan is unqnes- 
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tionable, where those on whom it is conferred can be 
induced to consider it as adequate to their deserts, and 
to confound the shadow with the substance. 

With r^ard to the Russian army, in which the 
system of orders and medals has been more fully 
worked out than in any other, it has entirely failed. 
It is true that the man with a certain number of 
orders, distinguishing him for length of service, and 
for actions of merit, may be looked upon with some 
envy by a brother soldier or officer of equal rank ; 
because, according to the regulations of such orders, 
he stands a better chance of promotion to the next 
rank, with its advantages of superior pay, power, and 
opportunities of peculation ; but the whole army, and 
society in general, will regard with greater respect ' 
the man who holds a rank above him, and who, in«< 
stead of having five and twenty such orders on his 
breast, (a common occurrence in Russia,) may not 
boast of half a dozen. It is therefore, the mUitary 
rank, with its tangible advantages, and not the honour- 
able badge of distinction, which is valued; and all 
these marks of merit and good conduct sink into dis- 
tinctive signs of firesh subdivisions of grade, with the 
drawback of being equivocal ones. 

Thus, on a recent occasion, some Russian forts on 
the coast of Circassia were stormed by the moun- 
taineers, as usually happens to a portion of these Rus- 
sian strongholds when the winter storminess of the 
Black Sea interrupts communication on its waters. 
In one of these forts, the powder magazine was 
blown up ; no one remained to explain how ; those 
not killed by the explosion being carried into cap- 
tivity by the mountaineers. The commander-in- 
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chief on the Circassian station, having this unpleasant 
intelligence to communicate, states in his despatch, 
that the fort, defended to the last, when all was lost, was 
blown up by a certain private, who set fire to the pow- 
der magazine. The emperor believed, or affected to 
belie ve, what there were no witnesses to contradict; 
and thinking this a &vourable opportunity of working 
on the enthusiasm of the army, by an imperial ukase 
he decreed ** that, from this time forward for ever, at 
muster-roll of his company, the name of the deceased 
should be read at the head of the list, and that the 
next present should reply, ^ he died at such a date, 
in the defence of his emperor and his country.' " 

In France this would have been a more flattering 
and envied distinction than that conferred on the heirs 
of La Tour d'Auvergne, who inherited from the de- 
parted hero perpetually, the title oi Premier Grenadier 
de France. In Russia, when the ukase was read to 
two Serjeants of the guard, and it was inquired what 
they thought of it, "Where is the use," observed one, 
" of reading his name on. the muster-roll when the 
man is not* there?" The reply of the other was, 
" Poor fellow ; I dare say he thought some day to 
get back to his village ; but he will be kept in the 
ranks even after he is dead." 

In the dii^raced regiments which have been alluded 
to, from the same ignorance of all point of honour, 
their disgrace has failed to give rise to the only feel- 
ing which it can be the object of the emperor to in- 
spire ; for although the whole army are sensible that 
these are unfavoured corps, not one man in five hun- 
dred has the remotest conception why they are so. 
The account already given in the preceding pages. 
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ccMQtaiiis 9ome descriptkii of the oppresflbns under 
^flikh the flristocntic portkm cf the Muscovite ooooh 
miButjr labour* In those devoted to ^ke description 
of the army, the reader will find more oopbuadetailsy 
exjdaining how the army ia a {dace of forced aerrkude 
lor the nobihty of this vast eii^e; whilst the facts^ 
on the narration of whidbi the author is abovt to enter, 
will shew that the suspidon and hatred of Kidiolas are 
not entirely gvomidlesfl^ and his animosity against this 
class, if unworthy, is not unixnided. The fidlowing 
brief histc^ of the general conspiraqr of the nobility 
against the nnUnnted and erer-abused power of their 
tsars, will iumish a key to the feding which the 
present emperor entertains agamst his nobbs^ which 
renders the fiite of the wealthkst and proudest of his 
aristocracy unenriable, eren when contrasted with the 
hard late of the British artisan. 

In the present age, amidst a thousand trifling abuses, 
we owe to the press that its l%fat penetrates into every 
chink and comer where despotism would hide its dark 
deeds, and exposes them in their hideoiBS nakediiess 
to the gaze and execration of the wixid; neither the 
deep natural dnngeoti of a Siberian mine, the insidious 
veil of calumny, nor scarcely the secrecy o£ the grave, 
can eventually hide the truth. The auidior has be€»x 
&voored with the perusal cf a MS. firom the able pen 
of one of the actors in the scenes he is about to de* 
scribe, which in a few years will be given to the worid. 
It is full of the minutest and most graphic particulars of 
transactioiK, so dark as few men in our fiivomred West 
could have imagined to have happened in the century 
in which we live, even in the midst of Central Asiai. 
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The &lBBcming bmf descriptkiaL iar compiled from 
suek recollections^ as m hasty p»uail o£ the aboTe* 
xtamed MS. eoaUed Idmi to v^taim,. coarobemted by 
the testimMy of many who were iDd]ireetl]jF mixed op 
widi these ereOLtaii 

The awbbor most begm. bf obaerving tfaaft, altkoaghr 
the Russian: nofaiiity were not yetveducedto^tiie safoe 
aloject conditioni as at present, the RoamaBi soveseigns^ 
sincePeter L^had gessecally cozitinaed ao fiur eaucEOflcbr* 
iog on those priviieges and liberties whieh titiey had 
more or less pcacdcally eog(r)i^ed» as^ mnder the reig^ 
of &e late Enpeior Alexander^ to- have alaDflst asa^ 
BitEated the Rnsaaa empke to* those* Orieautal despot^ 
isms ia wfaidiL no hereditary anstoeracy is adknovr- 
kdged, or considerationieQjoycd^wfaiek is not derived 
from the present fiunour q€ tbe sovereign^ aoad wbere 
camel^drwecs^ and slaves rise to be ministers aaoA 
faTonrites^ Tlioaefiuaaaltts descended &onrthe' haughty 
Boyar:^ TiidiQse princely honscar were tivo or tdiree 
centuries ago« on an equality mtb the now reining 
Romanofis — who<e!ven afew years ago raised regunents 
amongst diidb: serfs^ bearing the name of their noble 
proprietors — submitted with a bad grace to the gradloal 
loss of all hereditary inftuence ; and the aiistocraliic 
colonel^ when he had won his way to considerable 
rank, and waa obliged to receive with safamission- the 
insult of the drunken, general who spair in bis faee^ 
felt as intolerable an. offence whicb ht m^t have 
disregarded in a prince, wbesi: be refleelaed that tfa& 
general was a serf^ or the son of a serf, wha had 
attained his elevation, by means as ignoble as his 
origin. The reiga of terroa: havxi^- ceased, as that of 
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the insane but energetic Paul may be termed, (who 
fell a victim, not, as it is generally believed, to his 
nobility, but to a mere seraglio-revolution, of which 
Eastern despotisms offer us the incessant picture,) 
the Russian nobility, whose condition had nowise im- 
proved under his mild successor, took courage, and 
formed the resolution of redressing its wrongs. 

During the last nine years of his reign, the throne 
of Alexander may have been considered as placed on 
the crater of a volcano. The most remarkable con- 
spiracy which ever took place in Russia, and which, 
in its consequences to the destiny of the whole Scla- 
Tonian family, might have proved one of the most im- 
portant which history has ever recorded, was silently 
gathering strength, and menacing his authority and 
his dynasty. It afforded the spectacle, which the pre- 
judices of Western liberalism will be apt to consider 
anomalous as that of the Venetian Doge conspiring 
for the liberty of his subjects,— a feudal nobility 
plotting against the sovereign, for the freedom of their 
own country, and of the lands groaning under the 
oppression of their national power. In Russia, as in 
Poland, it is only, however, by this class that the 
advantages of liberty have been understood. It was 
exclusively from its bosom that, for centuries in 
Poland, patriotic virtues shone brilliantly forth, neu- 
tralized as they have always been by feuds, dissen- 
sions, and jealousies. It is in this class that in Russia 
they h^ve faintly glimmered, and partially blazed 
out, to be, we fear, effectually extinguished until the 
great day when the spirit of^Westem light and civi- 
lization shall overthrow the genius of darkness and 
despotism, and imbmd the fetters of sixty millions of 
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people — a condummation which all^ who do not de- 
spair of the eventual destinies of the human race, must 
look forward to with confidence, however clouded the 
horizon of the immediate future* 

If in Spain and in Germany the aristocracy have 
proved a curse to the country^ it is to this portion of 
society that Poland owes her not having been con-^ 
signed to oblivion, and hopeless as i^U as actual 
slavery, like the Lettonians and Esthonians — ^a people 
for whom there is no hope of political resurrection* 
It is to her nobility that Russia owes the only noble 
effort made to redeem her population from that be** 
numbing and demoralizing despotism which avails 
itself of all the arts of civilization and enlightenment 
to extend the spread of darkness. If partial oppres- 
sion has brought to light all the most exalted virtues 
which history presents to our view, and the slavery 
which feels its degradation has engendered philan- 
thropy and patriotism, — ^like the soil of the Norths 
which, subject so long to the frost, springs into rapid 
and sudden productiveness to compensate its winter 
barrenness, — ^yet utter, unrelieved, and unqualified 
servitude, such as the peasantry of these countries 
have been subjected to, gives rise to none .(rfklhose 
virtues which, under another system, have i^^p^ted 
themselves as proudly in the humblest ranlS of the 
peopl|^as in those more exalted. ^ ; 

This general debasement of the popular character, 
from^ which arguments have indeed been drawn to . 
favour the views of oligarchists, constitutes one of the 
strongest proofs which||puld possibly be adduced, of 
the propriety of removmg the causes of it, and shows 

VOL. I. s • 
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the imperative necessity of raimzig its moral tone 
because it is so low, instead of keeping it down be- 
cause it is thos far sunken. 

The memorable effort to which we allude, prepared 
during many years of Alexander's reign, was made 
when the present emperor ascended the throne. It 
£dled, because the projected revolution had to con« 
tend at its birth with a man of resolution, energy, and 
firmness; because, as in those conspiracies which 
have been inspired by the purest motives, the ambi- 
tious, the treacherous, and the cowardly, who were 
associated with the disinterested, the noble^irited, 
and the brave, were mingled in too large a propor- 
tion ; and because those who planned it had miscal- 
culated the spirit of the time, and in their enthusiasm 
judging men rather as they wished them to be than 
as they were, were unwilling to estimate in its deso- 
lating reality the indifference and servility of the 
masses on which they hoped to worL They &iled, 
and the rope and knout of the executioner, and exile 
to Siberia, rewarded the boldness of some, and the 
vacillation of others. 

Through the veil of secrecy, and amidst the calumny 
and misrepresentation with which the designs and 
chaxact^is of the conspirators were overwhelmed, — 
calumnies against which every protesting voice has 
been silenced, — it would be as difficult to gather 
authentic details as if already wrapped in the mist 
of ages, were it not for the comparison of docu- 
ments, which it would be ruin for those who furnished 
them to acknowledge. Withouf^eference to these, how- 
ever, according to the very admissions of the agents 
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of authority, we can trace in the jdaos of these men, 
who hare been held up to execration as regicides and 
assassins, and in the vezy roles of their secret societies, 
a largeness and liberality of ideas, a degree of dis- 
interestedness and generosity, and a direct and prac- 
tical benevolence, which show them to have been 
insjnred, not by ambition, but by the noUest im« 
pulses I whilst independently of these, the nationality 
and patriotism of their views invests their consjHracy 
vrith a character perfectly antithetical to that which 
(as it was intended) merely proved &tal to the tyrant 
Paul, but was not directed against autocratic t^nranny. 
In Alexander's reign, if the weakness of this sovereign 
suffered all the grossest abides of administrsU;ion to 
oppress the coantry more heavily and more shame- 
lessly than at present, he had not — at least, until the 
latter part of his reign — attempted to seal up the 
mouths of men by a system of espionage and terror, 
and therefore they were at least at liberty to talk 
about, and canvass in private, the abuses which sur- 
rounded them. 

After the campaigns of 1813, 14, and 15, on the 
return of the Russian armies from France and Ger- 
many, the more educated and therefore intelligent 
portion of the officers, which principally consisted of 
the higher nobility, had all imbibed a due sense of 
their degraded position; and some, contrasting the 
deplorable condition g£ their country with that of 
others, throi^h which the fortune of war had carried 
them, and which^ in the midst of all the disorders of 
political revolutions, appeared comparatively so envi- 
able, became animated with the patriotic desire of 

s2 
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introducing a better order of things, and went far in 
their adoption of liberal ideas. Their opinions were 
speedily disseminated amongst their families; the 
leaven began to operate, and the whole of the nobility, 
who had long groaned under a consciousness of d^ra- 
dation, became generally inspired with the hope and 
confidence of orertuming the oriental despotism so 
incompatible with their existence, and the discontent, 
so long subdued and sullen, began gradually to ferment 
into activity. 

This spirit being once awakened amongst that 
numerous body, all that it contained of youthful 
ardour, of noble and disinterested feeling, was called 
forth ; and in the same flow of enthusiasm which we 
shall presently see causing them to sacrifice their own 
interests to an abstract good, they were most forward 
in hazarding their lives, and braving the dangers of 
the contest, and therefore took the initiative as the 
forlorn hope of a whole class, which, firom motives 
very diflerent from their own, wished equally the 
overturn of despotic power. Different secret societies 
were organixed ; the disinterested and enthusiastic — 
those determined neither to submit to nor to retain 
the power of oppression — though few in number, as 
they were the first to venture on this step, gave to 
their institutions a tone and colouring which was far 
from representing the feelings of the mass of conspi- 
rators by whom they were afterwards joined, — those 
who wished to substitute a mere feudal oligarchy for 
an oppressive despotism — to remove the imperial 
tyranny weighing on themselves, without giving up 
the right of themselves exercising it over the humbler 
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classes. These were the men whose subsequent 
conduct, worthy of their motives, caused them to deli- 
berate, to hesitate, and to abandon their cause when 
the hour of trial came, which for nine years they had 
succeeded in deferring by their vacillations. The best 
and bravest of their number alone fell victims to their 
rash attempt 

The Russian government has since endeavoured to 
spread abroad the impression that this disaffection 
was partial and accidental; and on this account it 
publicly condemned only thirty-six of the conspirators. 
But notiiing can prove more clearly that it had a deep 
root in a whole class of society, than the fact, that for 
nine years the government could never suppress the 
dangerous institutions, which, as it often received 
vague indications, were forming in every direction 
around it. When, with extreme difficulty, the govern- 
ment succeeded in dissolving one society, it sprang 
up in another form/jiist as Whiteboyism in Ireland 
has been perpetuated under a variety of names. The 
oppression of the pampered Russian noble produced 
the same results as that of the half-naked and half- 
famished catholic of Ireland. 

The founder of the first of these secret societies, 
which appears to have originated in 1817, was a 
Colonel Pestel, who is admitted to have been a man 
of remarkable talent, even by his adversaries, though 
no pains have been spared by them to blacken and 
vilify his name, and to trample in the dust those ashes 
which they scattered to the winds so ruthlessly. He 
was true diroughout to his colours and his cause, and 
tippears to have been by far the most skilful and prac- 
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deal of the conspiratois. All the rules and regulations 
which he proposed bear the stamp of a widely compre- 
hensive benevolence, and of the immediate and bene- 
ficial applicability to present circumstances, which 
argues the work of a man who was more than a 
dreaming theorist At the same dme, he compiled a 
code of Russian jurisprudence, from which ihe Emperor 
liichoUuy who hanged Urn, miroduoed a considerable 
portion into Ihe Russian lawsy where, according to the 
corrupt system which pervades their administration, 
<^ which we have endeavoured to give the reader a 
£gdnt idea, they may prove as (ornamental, but as use- 
less, as the Alexander column, which rises in mono- 
lithic grandeur before his palace windows. , 

The name of this first society was the *< Union of 
Salvation." It was divided into three classes, in 
which the two inferior bound themselves by the most 
solemn vows to obey blindly the commands of the 
superior on^ called the '^ Boyars." It was after some 
time disscdved, but again reaj^ared under the' name 
of'' Union lor the public good." The number of its 
members was infinitely augmented, and the object of 
the conspirators being to bring* as laige a portion of 
the nobiUty together as possible, its regulations were 
auch as did not alarm the most timid fix>m joinii^ 
them, since its founders declared, ** that their only 
object was the public good, which ought not to be, 
and they trusted was not, opposed to the views of the 
emperor, and that therefore their meetings and deli- 
berations diould only be held in secret, to prevent the 
impediments which suspicion and malevolence would 
inevitably throw in the way of them if publicly at- 
tempted." 
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The niembers of the ** Union for the public good" 
bound themselves fay oath, by exertion of their wealth, 
their talent, their influence, and at their peril, to pro- 
pagate the intellectual and moral education of all 
classes of society, to encourage the universal spread 
of enlightenment, by means of the dissemination of 
Impropriate writings, and by the establishment of 
IjUicasterian schools. They were also to encourage 
m national as well as a rational feeling amongst all 
classes. They were to extend as much as possible 
the sphere of private and public beneficence, to watch 
narrowly all the abuses in the numerous charitable 
institutions of government, and place those which 
they discovered incessantly under the eyes of the 
higher authorities. They were to carry on a merciless 
war against every species of peculation, but especially 
that of the tribunals, which they were to drag to the 
light, and use all their influence and interest to get 
punished ; whilst they should emj^oy the same means 
to reward by advancement the integrity of public 
functionaries, and subscribe to offer them pecuniary 
compensiitian for the diminution whidi honesty would' 
occasion in their revenues. 

Although the members of this society bound them- 
selves to forward aD these objects as much as lay in 
their power, they were to devote themselves more 
especially to the one for which it was judged that 
their position in society, their disposition, or their 
wealth best fitted them, and they were all to seek for 
and accept such offices as might favour their views; 
A certain number of them were also selected who 
were to discuss aU questions of political interest and 
economy. 
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The good done by this society was very great, 
although much interest was not tiken in fulfilling all 
iihese benevolent regulations by a large number of the 
members, who were animated by a Teiy different 
spirit from the men who had framed them. In politics, 
the Union continued reserved and moderate. Though 
they had decided on the necessity of a form of govern- 
ment not wholly arbitrary, they were still disposed to 
trust much to the Hberality of Alexander, and tkeir 
efforts were principally confined to endeavouring to 
remove him from the influence of those who "were 
'supposed to pervert the generous resolutions which 
his words so often conveyed. The liberality of Alex- 
ander seldom, however, shewed itself in anything but 
words; he was too weak and too timid ever to cany 
into execution designs which he planned in moments 
of excitement Brought up by the republican La 
Harpe, whom Catherine gave him as tutor knowing 
him to be such, he had, unlike most other prince^ 
early. imbibed an exceeding admiration for all liberal 
institutions; he had learned to consider them as a 
boon and a blessing, and one which he was always 
willing to confer, until the moment came and he 
found that (at home at least) it could only be at the 
expense of his own authority ; — like those men who 
have a great abstract venaration for generosity, or a 
contempt of wealth — who have always the sentiment 
npon their lips, and recommend it to other8--*but whose 
natural avarice instantly dispels the illusion when 
called upon to part with a shilling of their own. 

The timidity of Alexander was also easily excited 
^Mdth r^ard to fpture consequences ; ami Mettenucb> 
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the Mephistopheles of Absolatism, as well as the em- 
peror's own immediate comisellors, always well knew 
how to terrify him out of his resolations, when, even 
St the expense of his rights, he was tempted to pur- 
ch^ase that reputation for libierality, which was the 
^loiy he chiefly coveted ; and it is thus that, in his 
conduct, the expectations to which his words gave rise 
were frequently contradicted by the most arbitrary 
acts. 

If Alexander's timidity, however, prevented him 
-firom losing sight of these counsellors, his weakness 
liad even a worse effect than his timidity; for not 
<sontent with sacrificing the measures of improvement 
^vriiich he had meditated, he allowed them to resort to 
•any injustices and severities they tiiought proper; 
imd thus, where he had promised his subjects bread, 
ihey too often received a stone. The perfect influ- 
ence his ministers and flivourites attained over him 
notoriously allowed them to act in direct opposition 
to his professed wishes and feelings. We have already 
Been the gloomy and cruel Aracheieff, wielding^ with 
unrelentii^ severity, the power he derived firom a 
master who could, in his conversation, discuss the 
tights of humanity like a philosopher, and weep over 
its sufferings with the benevolence of a Christian* 

Kriloff, the &buli8t--'*^haps the first of any age or 
country, and, at all events by fiur tiie most shining 
light of Russian literature^— very happily illustrates 
the character of Alexander, in a feble to this effect :— * 
The dieep (Ids subjects) come to the elephant, and 
bitterly complain of the ravages of the wolves. *^ How 
is this ?" quoth the elephant to the latter* ^' How dare 
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yon molest the dieep, my subjects P' ^ Sire !" reply 
the vfdtres, ^we <mly demand of them one ekin 
apiece, and they appear to grudge us even that." 
^ Well/' says the dephant, ^ one skin apiece take, 
then ; but beware how you strip them of any more." 

Innumerable instances, which daily gave a txst 
point to the &ble of Exilo£^ at last acquainted the 
conspirators with Alexander's true character. The 
constitution which he gave to Poland had excited 
their most ardent hopes, and some of them had ven- 
tured to propose their jdans to the emperor himself; 
he embraced them with a&ction, he admired and 
approved their plaos^but finally he gave them to under* 
stand, with tears in his eyes, that society was not yet 
quite prepared for such a state of thing& Theoonsti- 
tution of Poland also soon proved merely nominal; a 
year had not elapsed before it was violated by the 
Bussian government ; and shordy after, it was utterly 
subverted by the dissdiutum of the national army, the 
auspenaonof the liberty of the press, and the despotic 
power entrusted to his brother Constantine and to the 
Bussian commissary. 

The Union now b^;an to perceive that there was 
Bodiing to be seriously hoped for from this man ; and 
it was determined to overturn the government, and 
put an end to a tyranny which, thoc|^ the tyrant him- 
self was mild and hnxnane, was as oj^reashre as any 
whidi ever existed. Aftar long deliberation, it was 
decided that this could not saMy be efiected without 
taking the life ci the emperor; and a vast majority 
deckled in &veur of this measure, as well as on the 
establishment of a republican form of government. 
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But a repidilic iras understood in a very di£Perent 
way by tlie different coDspintois. The tu greater 
number, as it has been already observed, whilst de* 
siroiis of overtuniing the authority whidi pressed so 
heavily on them, were imwiUii^ to abandon a titde 
ofthat which they themselves exercised; and the ideas 
which their leaders entertained of abolishing the ser- 
vitode of their slaves^ and of fimmng a mixed rq[>uUk^ 
in which all classes should be represented, was so 
indignantly repulsed by the majonty, that^ modi 
dissenraon ensued* When divided, the conqpiratoTB 
became alanned at their own rashness, and the fiionderB 
of the Union affected to dissolve it, and to annul all 
their resolutions. 

Having thus got rid of the most timid of their 
number, Pestel reorganized the society under another 
name : the institution assumed more of a masonic 
form; the conspirators were divided into different 
classes, and were promoted from one to the other, so 
that the secrets of this body were entrusted only to 
those of approved fidelity. 

There are two remarkable features in the history of 
this conspiracy: the one is, that during nine years 
the conspirators were never betrayed by any fully 
iiiitiated member; the other is the fact, that during 
the course of its proceedings the Union discovered 
the existence of three other independent and uncon- 
nected societies, all having in view a similar object; 
that of the '^ Russian Knights," who professed a 
knight-errantry against all abuses ; that of the " Society 
for the Independence of Poland ;" and that of the 
'* United Sclavonians," composed of young enthusiasts, 
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who had conceived the idea of uniting the whole of 
the Sclavonic race in one federative republic of inde- 
pendent states, under the names of Russia, Poland^ 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Dahnatia, and Transyl* 
vania. The Sclavonic population of all these coun- 
tries amounts collectively to upwards of 70,000,000 of 
inhabitants, all speaking a common language^ distin- 
guished only by dialectic differences no greater than 
are found in the language of many united and inde- 
pendent people. These societies, like small streams 
pouring into a large river, all united with Festel's 
original Union, whose spuit outlived many transmi- 
grations of form, and which grew powerful and me- 
nacing, notwithstanding the heterogeneous materials 
which constantly crept into it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONSPIRACY OF THE RUSSIAN NOBILITY, AND REVOLT 
OF THE 26th of DECEMBER, 1825. 



% The great Union vras now divided into a northern 
and southern department, and each of these again 
into a number of subdiyisions, and all the yarious 
elements which composed it concurring in the same 
immediate object, yet as widely dissentient as ever in 
their ulterior vitiws^ it was impossible that, under 
these circumstances, some jealousy and distrust should 
not arise* The members of this powerful association 
appear to hav% consisted of three very distinct classes 
of men« The first, the least numerous, but the most 
active, and the one that gave its own tone to all the^ 
proceedings of all these secret societies, was composed 
principally of young men, acting under the most 
generous and disinterested convictions; they wished 
to raise the whole of the Russian nation to the same 
social station as the inhabitants of the most favoured 
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landsi and to procure for all the Sclavonic nations 
civil and religious liberty and toleration in the vddest 
signification of the term, and to an extent which 
hitherto has not yet anywhere proved practicable, 
whatever it may hereafter. 

The association consisted mostly of men belonging 
to the higher aristocracy, possessed of large fortunes, 
which most of them proposed sacrificing, by giving 
fireedom to all their serfe, the only source of their 
revenues ; and there appeared to reign a noble emu- 
lation amongst them, in their endeavours to divest 
their proceedings of any shadow of personal ambition. 
They were lepuUicaiis and danocnts, but men whose 
peculiar position proved the aincetitf of their opinions, 
and gave no room to the suspicion which always in- 
voluntarily obtrudes, of the motives of those levellers 
who, in the procsess whidi they pvc^iose of levelling 
all dasaee^ w31 rather bns^ dfyvm otkeis to tibeir own 
standard than allow themselves to descend. 

Pestel, the most influential leador of the whole 
society, was the aonl <^ thia idtra partyj which com- 
prised the men of heart and actbn, aod thanj^ neither 
distingoished himaelf by finxiily nor \pf fiMrtone,. he waa 
looked up to by all, on account of his energy sifid 
his talents. The three brothefs Bestpaje£[% two of 
the INJbur&vieffir, BeatoujefrBumin and Mouravie& 
Apostol, Batenkoi^ Eakovdd, Schveikovsid, Prince 
Odoiefidd, Wolko£P^ Arbovsoff, Vdfcondd (Prince Ser- 
gius), Kousmin, and Prince Stehepin Rostovdd, were 
amongst the most ardent of die number of these dis- 
interested patriots and refbnners ; dieir courage, when 
the moment of action came, was equal to the motives 
which inspired it; imlike the host of conspirators 
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who became alarmed and vacillatiDg when the dan- 
gers of the struggle were befi»re them, their gallantry 
did not belie the boldness of their words or the mag- 
nanimity of their intentions, and we find them all 
falling the victims of the great cause in which they 
had engaged. 

The oligarchists 4Con8titated, however, the greatest 
majority, and included in their ranks so large a number 
of conspirators, that the government, after the explosion 
of this long-prepared conspiracjr, found it impossible 
immediately to punish all concerned in it, the labours 
of the committee of inquiry having proved that there 
was not one noble &mily c£ note in the empire guilt- 
less of participation in it Although naturally this 
part of the report was kept as strictly private as pos- 
sible, as well as many other circumstances of interest, 
and that so much of it as the public have been allowed 
to get at is interspersed with a seasoning of the foulest 
aspersions which the malice of policy could invent, 
those who choose to be at the trouble of carefully in- 
vestigating such minutes even of the proceedings of 
the commission as are accessible, will be able to gather 
firom the admissions of the ccmmiissioners themselves 
a confirmation of all the statements we have made. 

Here was also a portion of the members who might 
be rather said to approve of the proceedings of the rest 
than to take part in them, and who, in short, flattered 
themselves that, without incurring the risk of failure, 
they would profit by the success of their brethren : 
such were Michel Orlofi^, Mamonoff, Van Wiesen, 
and a numerous host besides. The activity and the 
genius of Pestel excited amongst this class, and amongst 
the oligarchists, some jealousy and apprehension, and 
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they succeeded in inspiriiig mth their sosfucions even 
many of the ultras of their party. Pestel was busily 
occupied in the souths and one of the Mouravieffi had 
been appointed president of the northern circle^ when^ 
on the plea of checking the ambitious views of Pestel^ 
they elected the Princes Troubetskoi and Obolenski 
jointly to the presidency with hinu 

Prince Troubetskoi^ who represented the oligardi- 
ical and the passive division of the oonq>iratorEf» and 
who was at last made Dictator, though raised up- 
avowedly to check the ambition of Pestel^ was himself 
a man ambitious as he was vain; but he was endowed 
with qualifications which turned upon him the eyes 
of the majority whose opinions he represented^ and 
gained him their confidence — amongst other qualities, 
with that sort of courage which leads a. man fearlessly 
into dangers, and abandons him when &ce to face 
with%iem, but which, until it is tried, is just as im- 
posing as if it were genuine. 

It is a singular &ct» that Prince Troubetskoi, whose 
personal conduct so mainly influenced the issue of 
the insurrection which crowned this long conspiracy^ 
that perhaps upon it hinged the life of Nicholas, and 
the &te of despotism in the Russian empire^ was him- 
self of a family which had competed with the house 
of Romanoff, and was at least as legitimately entitled 
to the throne ; but this particular incident does not 
seem to have been borne in mind by the oligarchic 
party in its selection of him* 

According to the reports of the comfhission, and the 
pretended evidence of some of the guilty parties, fix>m 
1823 to 1825, n^any atrocious plots were laid to murder 
the Emperor Alexander and all the imperial family. 
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which were always finstrated by some providential 
interposition, or abandoned very unaccountably when 
the moment of execution came. It would appear that 
this extreme measure, if proposed, was never agreed 
to, since there was no want of opportunities to carry it 
into execution, and since the verv men to whom this 
design has been attributed were precisely those who 
afterwards proved their unflinching resolution. It is, 
on the contrary, asserted by those who dare to whisper 
anything on this subject, in contradiction to the dictum 
of authority, and is energetically maintained in the ma- 
nuscript which the author has perused, that the amiable 
qualities which distinguished Alexander alone proved 
his safeguard, and that if he had been personally more 
of the despot, even though the tyranny of his reign 
had been infinitely less, he must inevitably have 
perished ; but all the more enthusiastic of the con- 
spirators, who would eagerly have struck down the 
tyrant, could not bring themselves to sacrifice the 
victim which they judged necessary to the destruction 
of the despotism. This statement is the more worthy 
of belief, because it agrees with the character of the 
class of the members of the conspiracy who proved 
themselves to be the only men of action engaged in 
it, and because it perfectiy tallies with the conduct of 
the association, and accounts for it. 

There is also connected with the progress of this 
conspiracy another remarkable fact already mentioned, 
which would go far to prove the rectitude of intention 
and the conscious integrity of the conspirators-r-viz., 
that before the dissolution of the first association, all 
the men who subsequently took the most prominent 
part, carried away by their conviction of the innate 

VOL. L T 
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sympathy of the Emperor Alexander, endeavoured to 
make a convert of him, and privately expo6ed to him 
their constitutional views. The emperor embraced the 
delegates, wept feelingly when they exposed th.e 
miseries of their country, and deplored that its con* 
dition did not yet fit it for the institutions the j pro- 
posed, but promised, on his honour as a prince, on 
his hopes as a Christian, to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, to advance, as rapidly as possible, the great 
work. When he consulted his ministers, his practical 
answer, or rather theirs, was the re-establishment of 
the secret police. 

At last, the face of affairs was changed by the death 
of the Emperor Alexander at Taganrok, which there 
is much reason to believe was occasioned by natural 
causes, though few would be bold enough to vouch 
for the &ct It is at least certain that the conspirators 
were guiltless of it, because it took them unprepared 
and scattered at inconvenient distances over the em- 
pire. The refusal of Constantine to accept of the 
imperial crown, and his resignation in favour of 
Nicholas, of whose character the Union seems to have 
formed a very correct estimate, obliged them to take 
some decisive resolution. 

The Grand-Duke Nicholas, thus become emperor, 
was judged to be of haughty and unyielding temper, 
and known to be as adverse to all constitutional 
governments, as he has since not only shewn by his 
actions, but boasted himself to be in his words. In a 
colloquy, which Custine records in 1839, as interest- 
ing as the one previously quoted, Nicholas exclaims — 

" * I can comprehend a republic — it is a plain and 
sincere government, or at least it can be so ; I can 
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comprehend absolute monaxchy, since I am at the 
head of a similar order of things ; bat I have no con- 
ception of a representative monarchy. It is the 
government of fialsehoody fraud, corruption ; and rather 
than adopt it, I would ML back to the bOTders of 
China.' 

^'< Sire, I have always considered the representative 
government as an inevitable compromise in certain 
societies, at certun periods ; but, like all compromises!, 
it resolves no question — ^it adjourns the difficulties.' 
The emperor seemed to say, proceed. I continued: 
^It is a truce, signed between democracy and monarchy^ 
under the auspices of two very low tyrants, fear and 
interest; and prolonged by pride of talent, which 
delights in loquacity » and by the popular vanity, which 
pays itself with woxds. In short, it is the aristocracy 
of speech substituted for that of birth, for it is the 
government of lawyers.' 

** < Sir, you speak with truth,' said the emperor, 
grasping my hand, ^I have been a representative 
sovereign,* and the world knows what it has cost me 
because I would not submit to the exigencies of that 
IKFAMOUS government, (I am repeating Uterally.) To 
buy votes, to bribe consciences, to seduce some in 
order to delude others, — all these means I disdained, 
as debasmg for those who obey as weU as for him who 
commands, and dearly have I paid for my frankness. 
But, God be praised, I have done for ever with that 
odious political machine* Never will I again be a 
constitutional king. It is too much my nature to say 
what I think for me ever to consent to reign over any 
nation by craft or by intrigue,' 
* In Poland. 
t2 
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** The name of Poland, which incessantly occurred 
to our minds, was not mentioned in this curious con- 
yersation." 

On the accession of Nicholas, the incarnation of that 
despotism against which the conspirators were banded, 
it became obvious that now, if ever, they must act 
The weak and vacillating were awakened from their 
dreams, the resolute were called to that action they had 
long been impatiently awaiting ; but it happened that, 
at this precise moment, in St Petersbui^, which became 
the decisive scene of action, the more determined party, 
besides being in the immense minority, comprised 
none of the more influential and talented as well as 
energetic of its members. Nevertheless, the northern 
circle was called together; but in the face of this neces- 
sity the majority of the conspirators, including Trou- 
betskoi, displayed their pusillanimity, and proposed to 
abandon their designs and dissolve the association. 
This proposition was indignantly opposed by Batenkof, 
Bestoujef, Kakovski, Obolenski, Stchepin, Arbusofl; 
and all the ardent portion of the party, whose eager zeal 
and spirit-stirring appeals so worked upon the weakness 
or excited the vanity of the Prince Troubetskoi, that, 
apparently fired with their enthusiasm, he recovered 
his confidence, veered round to their party, and was 
finally chosen Dictator in this eventful crisis — a fatal 
distinction both for the elected and the electors ! 

In the deliberations which took place on this emer- 
gency, it was agreed, on all sides, that for the present 
the utmost change that could be effected, was the 
establishment of a limited monarchy in place of a 
despotism; but this was not the ultimate object of 
perhaps any of the conspirators, and all were bent on 
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subsequently obtaining a republican form of govern* 
ment, in lieu of that which they now found necessary 
to prepare an ulterior transition, but the continuance 
of which was considered as too dangerous, in the ex- 
isting condition of the peasantry and the army, even 
in the opinion of those who wished for a republic in 
which the aristocratic and popular elements should 
be properly balanced. To the far greater number who 
wished for an oligarchy it was still less agreeable. 
The conspirators had become by this time too well 
convinced, that both the army and the people would 
remain perfectly insensible to any appeal in favour 
of liberties, of which even the faintest instinct seems 
dead in the great mass of the Muscovites ; but they 
imagined that they perceived in the present posture 
of affairs a golden opportimity, and they displayed 
great ingenuity in the manner in which they decided 
to take advantage of it 

On the news of Alexander's death, Constantine had 
been proclaimed, and many of the regiments of the 
army had abeady taken the oath to him. It was 
determined to contradict the announcement of the 
resignation of Constantine in favour of Nicholas, 
(which had never been made sufficiently public,) and, 
by persuading the army and the mob that Con- 
stantine was under restraint, and that Nicholas was 
usurping, to paralyze the march of government, and 
snatch the reins of it out of the emperor's hands. 
It was supposed that, in such an emergency, Nicholas, 
to secure the crown, would gladly have subscribed to 
the conditions which they should impose, of calling 
together, by a decree of the senate, deputies from all 
the governments of the Russian empire, for the pur- 
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po6e of making oiganic changes in the constitution of 
the state ; of inviting the Polish deputies to confirm 
by their concurrence the union of the two countries 
in a federative form; and of acknowledging the 
authority of a provisional government chosen by the 
conspirators, until the deputies of the emfnre idiould 
have fixed on that form of constitutional government 
which might be judged best adapted to the wants of 
the country, and until the emperor should have taken 
oath to it 

If the conspirators were surprised by the death of 
Alexander, the probable renunciation of Constantine 
had been both contemplated and canvassed, because, 
faavingaccess to themost private sources of information, 
they were perfectly acquainted with the existence of 
the document by which it had been notified to the 
emperor as early as 1822. It was also thought pro- 
bable that Constantine, whose fickle temper was well 
known, on receiving the intelligence of the popular 
movement in his fiivour, would suddenly take it into 
his head to change a resolution which he had been per- 
suaded into by tiboee who knew his want of confidence 
in his own ungovernable temper, or perhaps rather 
in the perfect sanity of his intellect And strange to 
say for a man subject to such accesses of brutal ferocity, 
it was only throi^h the medium of his intense aflfec- 
tion for a Polish lady, and in tenderness to her 
tears, he abdicated an imperial crown. In case of 
his being tempted, by circumstances acting on his 
natural instability of character, thus to verify the 
falsehood of the conspirators, they had decided that 
a sufficient number of them should adhere to Nicholas 
to balance the two parties, and thus enable them 
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to force one or other to the adoption of a constita- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, Nicholas resisted and sue* 
cambed, having the power in their own hands, they 
resolvedy nnder the tide of provisional government 
sanctioning their*aathorityby the name of Constantine^ 
to call together provincial deputies, and form them into 
two legislative chambers; and to establish also indepen- 
dent provincial padiaments with similar local rights; to 
change the military colonies into national gnards, and 
to place the fort of St Petersburg in the hands of the 
municipality of the city. As soon as some oiganiza* 
tion had thus been given to the new government^ and 
that it should have possessed itself of the resources 
and the means of power, it was in contemplation to 
have elected a female of the imperial family to the 
coDfidtutional throne — ^less danger being apprehended 
from the ambition of a woman than from that of an 
emperor, who might find in the ranks of the army tools 
alwajrs willing and able to overturn a state of things 
which did not rest on the broad basis of the popular 
opinion. These piojectcHrs seem to have forgotten 
that they might possibly have fallen on a Catherine. 

It was also proposed to proclaim the eldest son of 
Nicholas, as, during a long regency, time would be 
afforded so far to consolidate the new form of govern*- 
ment, that when he became of an age to attempt any- 
thing against it, the young constitution would have 
been found to have acquired consistency to resist 
before the young sovereign had gained strength to 
overturn it Nothing it would appear was, however, 
finally decided upon as to their future course by the 
members of the Union, who were only unanimous in 
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their approbation of the immediate steps to which the j 
should resort, to wrest, before it was too late, the ab- 
solute power from the hands of Nicholas; whose con- 
duct, if it has since justified the apprehensions they 
entertdned regarding his future rule, may, it must also 
be admitted, have been, in some measure,^ influenced 
by their own. 

On the 26th, (or the 14th, old style,) of December, 
1825, it was known that the oath of fidelity to the 
new emperor would be administered to the troops and 
to the authorities, and that day was fixed for the out- 
break of the revolution in St Petersburg, The Dic- 
tator, Prince Troubetskoi, having under his orders 
Yakoubovitch and Colonel Boulatof, was to take the 
command of the insurrection, and to appear for that 
purpose, with all the influential unionists, on the 
Isaac's Plain, whither all the conspirators who had 
gained over their regiments should repair with them. 

When the eventful morning dawned, no sooner 
were the troops ordered under arms by their colonels 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Emperor Nicholas, 
than they were addressed by such of the conspirators 
as served in their ranks, and told ** that Nicholas was 
usurping, and their legitimate emperor in irons." The 
marines of the guard wavered, and at the command of 
their general laid hands on those who harangued 
them; but the presence of mind and eloquence of the 
brothers Bestousefl^, turned the tide in their favour, 
and the whole battalion followed them. The regiment 
of Finland also declared for Constantine ; the grena- 
diers of the guard were also gained over, and a part 
of the regiment of Moscow immediately declared itself 
as soon as the two Bestoujeffs and Prince Stephen 
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Rostovski harangued them. But here the alarm had 
already been given. Generab Friedricks, Sdhenschin, 
and other officers of high rank, had gathered round 
them the grenadier company, with the standard of the 
regiment, and exhorted the troops to obedience. All 
who did not he»tate seemed disposed to obey, but the 
Bestoujeffs and Prince Rostovski, without a moment's 
hesitation, pushing aside the bayonets directed against 
them, dashed sword in hand into the midst of the 
grenadiers. 

After a momentary but gallant conffict, they pos- 
sessed themselves of the standard, and then all resist- 
ance vanii^ed; the two generals, the colonel, and 
several soldiers, were lying bleeding on the earth— 
the conspirators unharmed. The regiment no longer 
hesitated, but followed 'with loud acclamations these 
daring leaders, who led them straight to the Isaac's 
Plain. As they marched along they were joined by 
a few of the conspirators in plain clothes, but armed 
to the teeth, although concealing their weapons under 
their clothes. On reaching the Isaac's Plain, however, 
they found that none of their confederiates were await- 
ing them, and during the whole day they saw nothing 
of the chiefe, whose province it was to direct the in- 
surrection which had been so successfully begun, and 
to whom they looked forward as the central authority 
which was to rally and unite all the isolated efforts 
which were to have been made simultaneously with 
their own. Of all those who had spoken so enthusias- 
tically the night before, not one appeared to second 
the movement ; they had all fled the danger. As for 
the Prince Troubetskoi, the Dictator, who should 
have directed all — ^whilst the revolted regiments were 
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liailiiig Constantiiie and the constitotion, on the spot 
andat the hour at toUch he had given their Uadere renr 
dezoouSf he was taking the oatii to Nicholas. 

The emperor was suddenly mformed of die revolt 
of his troops^ and as defection after defection was an* 
nounced to him, his position was truly alarming^ be* 
cause it was impossible to tell the extent <^ the danger, 
or to knowwhowas for him, and who against him. His 
coolness and presence of mind, however, never deserted 
him. Those regiments which had unhesttatingly 
taken the oath to him, were formed either before the 
Winter Palace, or in the court-yard of that spacioos 
edifice; and here he addressed them, and pointii^ 
out his empress and his diildren from the baloonyy 
made them renew their oath of fidelity to himself, and 
swear to protect his fiunily. He then marched against 
the rebels 

The revolted regiments were fi)rmed in line with 
their backs to the Senate House. They were passive 
and irresolute, because the con^irators, who every 
instant expected the appearance of their confederatest^ 
—devoid of all intelligence of what was pasdn^ and 
having no ulterior orders,— knew not how to act. 
The emperor sent to summon them to take the oath 
of allegiance, but they answered by fierce cries of 
** Constantine and the C<m8titution I" Count Miio- 
radovitch, the favourite veteran of the army, whose 
breast, covered with decorations, had been exposed in 
every battle in which the oldest Russian soldiers had 
taken part, now rode np to the mutineen^ but he was 
not allowed to harangue them; a voice reminded the 
soldiers of a circumstance already narrated, in which 
he had deceived them; loud cries arose of ^< Whoe 
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axe our comrades walled up in the fbrtxess ?" At being 
reproached with perhaps die only act of treachery he 
Iiad ever committed, Mibmukmtch appeared to feel 
liis conrage ML him for die first time ; but he made 
«aiother efibrt to obtain a hearing, when he was cut 
diort by a pistol buUet, and immediately riddled by * 
-die bayonets of the exasperated soldiers 

It has been said that Kahovski fired die shot which 
struck him fiom his hoinre; but this is very uncertain, 
although beyond all dmbt he killed with his own 
hand die Cdonel Surler, who came on an enand 
similar to diat of Miloradovitch. The emperor, now 
t»refully retiring out of shot, ordered the raiments 
which had embraced hb cause to open their fire, but 
some refiised, and others obeyed but imperfecdy, 
firing over the heads of the rebels. 

In the meanwhile, however, Major*General Ben- 
Icendocff was just in time to secure die artilleiy at the 
barracks, where die conspirators arrived too late, and 
bsxm^t it to the Isaac's Plain at the opportune mo- 
ment ; and h» conduct on this day is said to have 
been the dawn of his fixtnne, and to have given rise 
to the confidence 'wbidk the emperor reposes in him. 
The ardllery was immediately ordered to fire on the 
rebellious, but still quiescent masses; for the coop 
crpirators and their soldiers were yet amdously await- 
ing Troubetskoi, Boulatof,andthecliiefii of the move- 
ment Then followed a scene of merciless and cruel 
massacre, when round after round of grape and 
canister were poured firom a murderous ditianoe on 
men who had ceased to resist 

Before evening the mutineers were cut down, dis* 
armed, and secured^ and those conspirators who had 
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taken an active part in the insurrection were either 
slain, taken, or tracked in the retreats where they 
sought in vain for concealment. Whilst this was 
taking place in the North, in the centre of the empire, 
Pestel was arrested at Moscow, Too suddenly sur- 
prised to be able to make any resistance, when over- 
powered, he evinced no anxiety for anything but his 
*^ Batiskaya pravda,^ or his great work on Russian 
jurisprudence. His equanimity never deserted him, 
even to the gallows on which he suffered, and he died 
with sealed lips, though tortures are said to have been 
employed to wring from him his secret The con- 
spirators, instead of any immediate attempt to deliver 
him, were only aroused to make a tardy and ineffectual 
effort after the news of the failure of the insurrection 
in St Petersburg had taken place. 

In the south of Russia the brothers Mouravieff had 
been arrested at the same time that Pestel had been se- 
cured in Moscow; but they were speedily delivered by 
Bestoujef andKouzmin,andrabing boldly the standard 
of revolt, they entered the town of Vasilko£ Having 
gained over a regiment of the line, they then marched 
forward to occupy a position from whence they could 
most speedily effect a junction with such troops as 
they hoped their confederates would succeed in se- 
ducing. The enthusiastic Bestoujef made a vain 
appeal to the reason and religious feeling of his sol- 
diiers. After mass, the chaplain read to them the 
Russian Republican Catechism, of which Bestoujef 
was the author, and in which he proved by numerous 
quotations from the word of God, that all men were 
equal in the eyes of the Almighty, and that nothing 
could be more offensive in his si^ht than the enslave- 
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ment of man by his fellows. But they remahied care* 
less and indifibrent to all the ingenious comments 
which were made upon this text, as involving a sub- 
ject on which they neither knew nor wished to know 
anything. To move and animate them it was found 
necessary to promise them double pay, and to allude 
to the rights of Constantine, which immediately 
aroused an interest in them which they seemed in- 
capable of feeling in their own. To the cry Con- 
stantine and Constitution they marched forward, how- 
ever, under the command of the elder Mouravieff. 
But in the south, as in the north, the great mass of 
conspirators sought shelter from the storm which they 
had helped to raise, and pusillanimously held back ; 
whilst the insurgents who were yet too feeble to at- 
tempt anything, were overtaken on their march to 
Telessie by the vanguard of General Geismar's forces. 
The conspirators, conscious that everything de- 
pended on the £xst bold onset, without hesitation, at- 
tacked the enemy ; the Mouraviefis charged right upon 
the Imperial artillery, but the elder brother was despe- 
rately wounded by a grape-shot, and Hippolyte, the 
younger, fell dead at his side, by the first dischai^e. 
Their soldiers fled: in vain the devoted leaders strove 
to rally them. MouravieflF and Bestoujef, who were 
wounded, Mathew, the second brother of the former, 
and Kouzmin, were given up by their own men to the 
victorious troops. Kouzmin, unwilling to survive the 
wreck of their hopes, succeeded in snatching a pistol 
from one of their guardians, and discharging it at his 
own head, splashed the Mouravieffs with his blood 
and brains. Thus terminated this vast conspiracy. 
In the north, in the centre, and in the south, the same 
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eomage was displayed by die few who had engaged 
in it from patziodc motives, the same pusillanimity 
exhibited by the majority, whose narrow and con- 
tracted views were bounded by mere interest of caste, 
or that unaUoyed self-interest which is the immediate 
root of it. 

Amongst those of the conspirators who had tslkea a 
prominent part, either in the Union, or in the unsuo- 
cessful attempt directed against the Government, the 
least to be pitied were those who perished by the 
hands of the executioners. Though they were made 
ignominiously to expiate their fiulure on the gallows, 
and thoogh ^umny and felsehood pursued them be- 
ycmd the grave, their sufferings, at least, were soon 
over; and some day, when the colossal system of 
iniquity which they made a vain, but glorious effort 
to overturn, shall have become so unbearable to those 
whom it oppresses, as to lead to its deirtxuction^ their 
country, and all those over which the tyrsxmj shall 
afterwards have spread its withering influence, will 
learn to regard with veneration the graves of those 
who, however visionary their ideas, devoted themselves 
to the cause of their fellow men^ and to look with 
admiration on the spirit of the generous few which, 
amidst the universal selfishness and corruption of a 
race of slaves, rose up like the phosphoric bubbles 
which ascend from the rank and sweltering marsh, as 
bright, as transient, as unlike the slough from which 
they have sprung, and alas ! that it must be added, as 
useless. 

If the admiration of posterity be indifferent to the 
dead, let us hope that the anticipation of it may, at 
least, have proved a consolation to these dyinff enthu- 
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siaste. Those who perished publicly were few in num- 
ber, but very many disappeared from the light to which 
their eyes were probably soon closed for ever. The 
police do not acknowledge to know anything about 
them, although vbibly arrested by its agents ; no one 
dares press any questions regarding dieir &te, nor 
would they obtain any satisfibctory answers if they 
did. 

The Russian despotism is pushed so &r that there 
are agents of authority who are anxious to save the 
presiding power even the remorse of cruellies and 
crimes, and those who have rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to it, disi^pear £rom before its eyes, or die in 
their prisons, just as an emperor or Ida minister could 
luwe wiihedj and yet without his havii^ ordered it 
One hundred and twenty of the conspirators were con- 
demned by the public commission, of whom five were 
hanged, and one hundred and fifteen sent to Siberia. 
Their fate is known to have been horrible, but at least 
it is certain. 

Amongst these was the Prince Troubetskoi, the 
craven Dictator, who, whilst his brethren were striking 
the blow, and whilst the imperial crown hung by a 
thread, had penetrated amidst the staff of the Emperor 
Nicholas, where he demanded to be allowed to take 
the oath of fidelity to him. He remained amongst 
them — the hare seeking refuge amongst the hounds — 
for many hours; the livid paleness of his countenance 
denoting his guilt, whilst his incoherent protestations 
of attachment to the new sovereign rendered it still 
more contemptible, and were only interrupted by his 
fits of fidnting as the discharges of cannon and mus- 
ketry broke upon bis ear. He nevertheless escaped to 
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the house of the Austrian minister» whence the next 
day the wretched man was dragged before the Em- 
peror. 

Boulatof, who was to have been second in com* 
mand, as soon as the insurrection was proclaimed, ran 
to betray all his associates, beating his breast like the 
penitents in the churches, and throwing himself on 
the Emperor's mercy. Prince Odoievski sought re- 
fuge in the house of his uncle, the senator Lanskoi, 
half frozen, after spending a Russian December's 
night concealed imder the arch of a bridge : he was 
instantly betrayed by this worthy relative. Trou- 
betskoi was exiled to Siberia for life, with a chain on his 
leg, his head shaved, a party-coloured dress, and de- 
prived, not only of his title, but even of his name, for 
he is now only distinguished by a number, being ci- 
villy dead in the eye of the law. Coarse food, hard 
labour, and stripes, without a prospect of relief, save 
in the grave, have succeeded the luxurious life of the 
wealthy magnate, and the aspiring hopes of the dic- 
tator. Sixteen years, a large portion of which he 
spent labouring in a mine, which have elapsed since 
he departed on his weary journey, have brought no 
amelioration in his condition, excepting that for which 
he is indebted to the hefbism and attachment of his 
wife — a wife whom he had neglected and ill-treated 
in the hours of his prosperity — who long after, by dint 
of supplications, of tears, and entreaties, wrung from 
Nicholas the permission to share the exile of her hus- 
band, but on these hard conditions, that if she went 
she should only retain of her immense fortune a sum 
equivalent to about 250Z. per annum, and that she 
should not be allowed to return. This noble woman 
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•sacrificed both her fortune and her liberty unhe- 
sitatinglj, and fulfilling the noblest mission of her sex^ 
came like a ministering angel to soothe the anguish of 
the captive's exile. She has since written, and ap- 
pears resigned to her gloomy fiite. The princess is 
driven to perform the most menial offices; for the 
pittance which she has been allowed to retain is said 
to be all swallowed up in bribing the guardians of her 
husband into humanity. It is a remarkable fact that 
the princess, who, up to this period, had been childless^ 
has been, since sharing her husband's exile, blessed, 
or rather cursed, with a large family ; we say cursed, 
for what must be the anguish of this noble woman to 
know that she has given birth to slaves, the emperor 
having stemlj^ refused her prayer to be even allowed 
to educate them, or to raise them from the class of 
serfs — thus visiting the sins of the father on those un- 
born when he offended. Prince Troubetskoi is con- 
-sidered as a monument of the emperor's clemency, 
and it is adoiitted that he has not been so severely 
treated as many of his more perverse confederates. 

Let us hear die Marquis de Custine's account of the 
answer given by Nicholas to the petition of the heroic 
mother, not for pardon, but only for some alleviation 
to the miseries which those dear to her were enduring. 
The application was made by a relative worthy of her 
blood, on the receipt of a letter from the illustrious 
^xile ; oa this letter the author was consulted* He 
thus states the soul-stirring case : — 

" The prince had a wife allied by birth to the most 
•distinguished families in the country. No persua- 
sions could divert the princess from following her hus- 
.band to the tomb. * It is my duty,' said she ; * I will 

VOL. I. u 
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perform it ; no human power has a nght to separate a 
wifo from her husband ; I am determined to dmre the 
lot of nune.' This noble-minded woman obtuned the 
£iYour of being buried alive with her husband. What 
surprises me, since I have been in Russia, and had a 
glimpse of the spirit which presides over this govern- 
mtoty is that, from a relic of shame^ it has been thought 
right to r^pect this act of conjugal attadiment for the 
space of fourteen years. To favour patriotic heroism 
is a matter of course ; advantage is derived from it ; 
but to tolerate a sublime virtue that does not harmo- 
nize with the political views of the sovereign is an 
oversight with which the government must repzoach 
itself. No doubt, it feared the friends of the Trou- 
betskois ; an aristocracy, how enervated soever it may 
be, always retains a shadow of independence, and this 
shadow is sufficient to overcast despotism. 

^^ Thus then the fear of exasperating preponderant 
fiimilies induced the exercise of a certain sort of pra<» 
deuce or clemency. The princess set out with her 
husband, the convict, and, what is still more marvel- 
lous, she reached the journey's end — ^a prod^ious 
journey, and which of itself was a terrible punish- 
ment These journeys, you know, are performed in 
a telega, a smaU uncovered cart, without springs, that 
rolls for hundreds — ^nay, thousands — of leagues over 
boles of trees, which break the vehicle imd bruise the 
riders. The unfortunate lady endured this fatigue 
and many others after it ; I have a glimpse of her suf- 
ferings, her privations, but I cannot describe them ; 
the details are wanting, and I will not have recourse 
to imagination ; in this history truth is sacred to me. 

** The effort will appear the more heroic, when you 
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are told tfaat« up to the period of the catastrophe, this 
coaple had lived very coldly together. But does not 
impassioned devotedness supply the place of loye ? is 
it not love itself? Love has several sources, and the 
saicdfice is the more abundant They had had no 
children in Petersburg ; they have had five in Siberia. 

*^ Criminal as prince Troubetskoi may have been, his 
pardon, -which the emperor will probaUy refuse to the 
last, because he deems implacable severity a duty 
that he owes to his people and to himself, has long 
been granted to the culprit by the King of kings. 
The almost supernatural virtues of a ^^fe can appease 
the wrath of a God, though they have not had the 
power to disarm human justice. The reason of this is^ 
that the Divine Omnipotence is a reality, whereas that 
of the Emperor of Russia is but a fiction. Long ago 
he woukl have pardoned, if he had been as great as he 
appears ; but, obliged as he is to act a part, clemency, 
besides being repugnant to his disposition, seems to 
him a weakness by which the king would sin against 
his royalty. Accustomed to measure his power by the 
fear which he inspires, he would look upon pity as 
a tran^ession against his code of political mora- 
Uty. * * * 

*• The exiles have lived for fourteen years, by the side, 
I may say, of the mines of the Ural ; for the arms of 
such a labourer as the prince can forward but little 
the material operations of the pick-axe. * * * He 
is there because he is to be there — ^that is all : he 
is a convict, this is enough. You shall see pre- 
sently to what this condition dooms a man and hU 
children I 

" There are not wanting good Russians in Peters- 
u2 
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buigy and I have met with them, who consider the 
condition of persons condemned to the mines as very 
tolerable, and complain that modem phrase-makers ex- 
aggerate the sufferings of the conspirators of the UraL 
They allowed, indeed, that no money can be trans* 
mitted to them, but their relatives have permission to 
send them necessaries ; thus they are supplied with 
clothing and provisions. Provisions! ♦ ♦ ♦ Few 
are the articles of food that can travel those fabulous 
distances in such a climate without damage. But, no 
matter what are the privations, the sufferings of the 
convicts, stanch patriots approve without restriction 
of the bagno of Russian invention. These courtier 
executioners always think the punishment too mild 
for the crime. 

" Be the delights of Siberia what they may, the 
health of the Princess Troubetskoi is impaired by her 
residence at the mines. It is difficult to conceive how 
a woman, accustomed to the luxury of high life in a 
voluptuous country, could so long have endured the 
hardships of all kinds to which she has submitted from 
choice. She resolved to live — she has lived; she has 
become pregnant ; she has given birth to children, and 
brought them up, where the length and the intense 
cold of winter appear to us to be hostile to life. The 
thermometer there descends every year to between 
36 and 40 degrees; this temperatiu"e alone would 
suffice to destroy the human race ; but this sublime 
woman has sufferings of a very different kind. 

" After seven years' exile, when she saw her chil- 
dren growing up, she thought it her duty to write to 
her family, requesting that the emperor might be 
most humbly petitioned to permit them to be sent to 
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Petersburg, or to some other large city, in order that 
they might there. receive a suitable education. This 
petition was carried to the feet of the tsar, but the 
worthy successor of the Ivans and of Peter L, replied, 
that these children of a convict-slave, {gaUrieriy) slaves 
themselves, needed no education. 

'^ After this answer, the family, the mother, the 
convict, kept silence for seven more long years. 
Humbled humanity, honour. Christian charity, reli- 
gion, protested alone, but in deep silence ; not a voice 
was raised to exclaim against SMchjuLstice. 

" Now, however, an aggravation of wretchedness 
has just forced a last cry from the depth of this abyss. 
The prince has completed the time of servitude, and 
the liberated exiles are, it is said, condemned to form, 
themselves and their young family, a colony in one of 
the remotest comers of the desert The place of their 
new residence, purposely chosen by the emperor him- 
self, is so wild, that the name of the spot is not even yet 
marked on the maps of the Russian staff, the most accu- 
rate and the most minute geographical maps that exist 
" You may imagine that the condition of the princess 
(I mention her alone) is more deplorable, since she has 
been permitted to inhabit this wilderness : — take notice 
that, in this language of the oppressed, interpreted by 
the oppressor, permissions are obligatory. In the 
mines ^e kept herself warm under ground ; there, at 
least, this mother had companions in misfortune, mute 
comforters, witnesses of her heroism ; there her eyes 
encountered those of human beings, who respectfully 
contemplated and deplored her inghriotis martyrdom 
— ^a circumstance which rendered it more sublime; 
there existed hearts which throbbed at the sight of 
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her; in abort,, without even having need to speA, die 
felt henelf in socie^* Let govemmentB do tiiear 
worsts pity will shew itself wherever there aie men. 

** But how soften beais^ pierce impenetzaUe wood% 
melt everiastingice, cross the spongy waste of a bomid- 
less marsh, preserve henelf from deadly cold in a 
cabin? how, in short, subsist alone with her husband 
and five children, a hundred leagues, peidiance mofe^ 
firom any human habilatian, excepting perhi^ that 
of the overseer of the colonists? 6x this it is that k 
called coloniaing in Siberia. * • • 

^ Now this fiither and this mother^ destitute of all 
succour, without physical strength to encounter so 
many misfortunes, exhausted by the decdtfid. hcfpes 
of the past, by anxiety about the fiitore, lost in their 
wilderness, crushed in the pride of their wretdiednesB^ 
which ceases evoi to have any witnesses, ponidied in 
their children, whose innocence serves <mly to aggra- 
vate the misery of die parents^ — these nwrtyrs of a 
ferocious pcdicy know not how to support themselves 
and their fiunily. No matter whether these litde con- 
victs (forgats) by birth, these imperial padas, are dis- 
tiDguished by numbers instead of names; if they no 
longer have a country^ if they have no place in the 
state, still nature has prea them bodies which must 
be fed and dothed* Can a mother, whatever dignity, 
whatever elevation of soul she may possess, behold h^ 
ofi^irii^ perish without soliciting metcj? No; due 
humbles herself.. 

*' In this extreme destitution she sees only their 
misery. The fadier, his heart broken by soffierin^ 
allows her to act according to her inspiration ; in shorty 
forgiving — for to solicit mercy is to foigive — ^with 
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iieroic gsoenxitj, the crodty of the first refusal, the 
princess writes a second letter firom the recess of her 
hnt. This letter is addressed to her fiunily, bat de^ 
tined for the emperor. It was, in &ct, putting her* 
8^ under the feet of her enemy ; it was overlooking 
what sbe owed to herself— but who would not absolve 
her, the victim of such misfortunes { * * * 

^ The letter of the princess reaches its destination ; 
tlie emperor has read it; and it was to communicate 
this letter to me that I was prevented from departing. 
I <]p not regret the delay. Never did I read anything 
more ample, or more ^affecting. Actions like hers 
may well dispense with words, ^le uses her privilege 
of aheroine; she is laconic even in begging the life of 
her children. It is in few lines that she pictures her 
sit|iati<Hi, without declamation, without complainta. 
She has placed herself above all eloquence: the bare 
&ctB speak for her; she concludes by imploring the 
sole fiivour of being permitted to live within reach of 
an i^thecary,. that, as she says, she may be able to 
procure medicine for her children when they are iU. 
To her the environs of Tobolsk, Irkutsk, or Chrenbui]^ 
woohl appear a paradise. In the last words of her 
letter, she no longer addresses the emperor ; she for- 
gets everything but her husband, and it ia to the 
thoi:^ht of the heart that she replies with a delicacy 
and a dignity which would deserve oblivion of the 
most execrable crime : and she is innocent ! And 
the sovereign whom she is addressing is omnipo- 
tent, and has no other judge of his actions but God ! 
* I am very miserable,' says she ; ' yet, were the thing 
to do again, I would do as I have done.' 

<< In the fiunily of this lady there was one person 
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courageous enough — and whoever is acquainted witK 
Russia will duly appreciate this act of piety — ^to carry 
this letter to the emperor, and even to support with 
an humble supplication the request <^ a disgraced 
relative. She is not to be mentioned before the' 
sovereign but with the same terror as if she were a 
criminal, yet before any other man but the Emperor 
of Russia, one might well boast of being allied to that 
noble victim of conjugal duty. What do I say? In* 
her conduct there is much more than the duty of a 
wife, — ^there is the enthusiasm of an angel. 

'^ All this heroism must nevertheless be accounted 
for nothing: the speaker is forced to tremble, to 
solicit pardon for a virtue that forces the gates of 
heaven; while all husbands, all isons, all women, all 
human beings, ought to raise a monument in honour 
of this model of wives. 

« Well, after a vengeance of fourteen years, wreaked 
without intermission, but not glutted, this woman^ 
ennobled by so many heroic sufferings, obtained fiom 
the Emperor Nicholas no other answer but the words 
which you shall read, and which I received from the 
very Ups of a person to whom the courageous relative 
of the victim had just repeated them: * I am asto- 
nished that any one dares speak to me again [twice 
in fifteen years] about a &mily, the head of which 
conspired against me.' " 

Such was the termination of the only conspiracy 
made by any class of the Russian nation ; all others,^ 
dnce the time of Peter, having been mere Oriental 
seraglio-revolutions. It was planned and carried into 
execution under auspices more favourable than it can 
be supposed will ever exist again, until time shall have 
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raised up a fresh class^ or inspired those which are 
now utterly inert^ with a consciousness of their de- 
graded situation, and the wish to ameliorate it If 
the whole nobility, however, unanimous and organized, 
could not then make head against the Imperial power, 
incessantly watched, daily enfeebled, and still further 
demoralized, it is idle to suppose that they will succeed 
in doing so now or at any future time ; and the pre- 
judice entertained in Western Europe that the Em- 
perors of Russia are now in any way influenced by 
the fear of their nobility, is just as idle as the hope that 
they will ever realize that supposed apprehension. 

B* we contrast^ this conspiracy with the one which 
placed Alexander on the throne, we may read a use- 
ful lesson on the subject. The first was an attempt 
at a national revolution — the overturn, which has now 
less chances of success than ever, of a system ; the 
latter was a mere change of the despot — a, revolution 
which is as Ukely to take place to-morrow as it was 
when Paul was murdered. It would almost seem as 
if the difference in the opinion of despotism with 
regard to the enormity of the sin committed ctgainst 
the despot, or against the tyranny, were visible in the 
respective treatment of the men who had offended 
against the one, or who had menaced the other ; for 
the assassins of the father of the present emperor all 
died in their comfortable beds, and only the Michael 
Palace, in which the deed of blood was committed; 
seemed to have fallen seriously into disgrace with the 
Imperial family, being shunned by them, — ^some of 
its vast apartments abandoned as ah abode for bats, the 
rest converted into a school for engineers, or a guard- 
house for soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XL 



BSuoioDS reBSBCVTioir or loraaiAj^tAifD national 

GHUBCH. 



Ri78BLi^ with ita goveram^aty the most complete 
despotiflBi in Europe, is not nnfiequently cited as a 
model of religious tolenttioou Widi a prepofidennt 
national choxdi, to which its members axe fiwiatically 
attached^, the state, DeTertheless, not only allows those 
of evary imaginable sect to worship publicly acroid- 
ing to the rites and £Nrms of didr xespectife ^ieed% 
hut wherever a sufficient congregation can be barought 
together by a padest or pastor of any denqmination, 
the state assigps him a suitable sakiy. The only ex- 
ceptions to this toleration of all sects aad religions, 
axe directed against members of the Jewish persoar 
sioD, and the Boman-cadiolie order of the Jesuits. 

The state makes no peculiar religion a condition of 
eligilnlity to its highest offices; a Lutheran^ a Gredc, 
a B<Hnan-cathedic^ or a Mahometan^ may equally com* 
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mand tlie imperial annies, or sit m the imperial 
<2abinet» Neidier is this, as in Fiance, the result of 
the State's indifference, becanse althoogh in Riissia a 
man may be of any seligion, he most be of some reli- 
gion, or at least he most profess to belong to some 
commfmion* No Russian authority will sign the 
passport which every individual not in the serrice 
must annually renew, unless that individual professes 
some religious creed, and neither atheism nor deism 
are admitted, unless the latter be veiled under some 
other denomination* 

Without a passport no stranger can penetrate into 
the Riisaan dominions ; a native living without one 
is considered by the law as a vagabond. In the ser- 
vice or the employment of goYcmment, every man 
must profess some ^cific cree^ or feith, whichever it 
may be, but once a-year he is required to bring a 
certificate from his own minister or priest, that be 
has fulfilled the religious rites which his churchmen* 
joins. 

This is one side of the medal, which we will pre* 
sently reverse, but meanwhile will endeavour in a 
few wards to ezplain^the causes in which originate this 
seeming toleration, and the peculiar circumstances 
which have rendered it as easy as politic. If ever 
there was a case in which the words of Louis XIV., 
^ L^Siat c^est moi^ were peculiarly applicable, it is 
certainly so in that of a Russian emperor. When 
so inclined, like Nicholas,* he becomes his own prime 
minister, but is at all times the supreme head of 
the whole Russian church. He is to its communi- 
cants what the Pope of Rome is to the Roman-ca- 
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tholic worldy and being as absolute a spiritual as he 
is a temporal arbiter^ can, without difficulty^ accord 
exactly the degree of toleration which he judges expe- 
dient for his temporal interests. The very spirit of 
the Greek churchy which is known: to be that of the 
Muscovite population, affords in this respect greater 
fiu^ilities than any other, as the reader will subse- 
quently find, in the brief account we propose lo give 
of it. 

As the Greek church has never been a proselytizing 
church, it can never have the same inducement to 
interfere with those of other persuasions, as if it in- 
dulged the hope, by terror, force, or such means as 
misguided man calls ^^ pums fraud and violence," of 
one day inclosing them within its fold. The tacit 
belief of the Greek cleigy in this respect, seems to be 
like that of the Jews, the Covenanters, and many sects 
still flourishing>in the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, that their own flock comprises the elect, the rest 
of the world the Gentiles — that their belonging to 
this chosen flock is a mark of God's especial favour;, 
which he knows best where to bestow — a gift, in the 
distribution of which man's right to interfere is al- 
most questionable. 

Thus, although the Greek church leaves open, as it 
were, its portals, to those who are led into them by 
divine grace, it does not beckon in, or invite, the passer 
by. The imperial interests, which are called the in- 
terests of the state, have for many years past rendered 
the toleration of other creeds politic, because all the 
territorial acquisitions made since the days of Peter 
the Great, as well as most of those which Russian 
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ambition covets^ are inhabited by a Catholic^ Maho- 
metan, or a Lutheran population. 

On the other hand, the national religion, which in- 
vests the sovereign with a peculiar character of sanc- 
tity, and which devotes all the fervour of its votaries, 
and all the enthusiasm which it inspires, to &vour his 
personal views, since his hand grasps the key of the 
whole centralised mechanism of the church, cannot fail 
of being the most agreeable in the sight of the emperor. 

To go no further back than the present reign, we 
may trace the result of these conflicting feelings in 
the anomalous acts of the Russian government We 
see it apparently viewing all religious matters in a 
philosophic light, and declining to interfere in ques- 
tions which are the immediate concern only of the 
individual, so long as social order is not affected by 
them ; recognising all religions as a powerful check 
upon the passions and vices of mankind, because all 
inculcating, if in a different degree, principles of mo- 
rality, and only hostile to utter unbelief, because sub- 
versive of this powerful auxiliary of good govern- 
ment Two-thirds of the cabinet ministers, a large 
proportion of the generals of the Russian army, and of 
the immediate courtiers of the Emperor Nicholas, pro- 
fess the Lutheran religion. 

But at the same time no sovereign in Europe has, 
in certain cases, shewtf greater intolerance, whether it 
arise from superstitious devotion, or, as it is more 
probable, from predilection for the &ith which en- 
courages the most profound veneration for his despotic 
authority. There exist at the present day, in the 
practice of European legislation, no penalties in the 
most bigoted countries, so severe against any spiritual 
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oflfendesBy at infidKUy await any mentber of the Greek 
church tuniiiig to any otbeff. Rniii^ d^^radatioD, and 
exile to Siberia, atare him in the fS^e. «N(Mr is this 
alL Any Rnatian sobjeety professiDg another fidth, 
may change to the Gredc chureh, (bat to no other,) or 
18 liaUe to the same pains and forfeitures as if he had 
fidlen away finom the national religion. 

All children bom of a mixed maniage must be 
bioaght up in the Greek feitb, from wUch the seve- 
rity of the law never allows them to swerve* The 
Emperor Nicholas obliged his empress to abjmne the 
Lutheran, and embrace die national religion* So be 
did also by his son's wife, another German princess; 
but the imperial children are not permitted, in any 
case, to depart from the cveed of their fether& 

Aa regards the Russian clergy, who are not allowed 
in the remotest degree to interfi»e in the government 
of the state, the present emperor enoourages the super- 
stitious ceremonies which tetid to increase the devotion 
of the population, but very speedily checks any inde* 
pendence, on their part, in the use or application of 
them. For instance, it has been an imprescriptible right 
of the higher clergy, from time immemorial, to decide 
by preternatural agency that certain bones or skeletons^ 
turned up by the plough, or discovered in any other 
casual manner, were the relics of aposdes, saints, or 
holy men. Certain authorities of ihe church gave 
their sanction, and a chapel was forthwith bailt on 
the spot, and soon ric&ly endowed by the o&rings of 
the pious; who continued to pour from all quarters to 
the shrine of the saint, the novelty of which always 
proved lucratively attractive. A few years since, a 
similar providential discovery was made, and the £m- 
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peror Nicholas was duly infiNined of it Aocording to 
tihie custiHii oa such oocaBions^ he went to -wonihip on 
the tomb, hot intiioated to his cki^ that in iKitme it 
"would go hard with any one attempting to disoover a 
saint without the imperial permisaion. 

Hiat it was not, however, the intention of the em- 
jperor to discourage the snpentition, he proved by 
soon after viriting a certain monasteiy in the govern- 
ment of Minsk, which boasted of possessii^ the very 
cross on which the Redeemer of the world was crud* 
£ed, wheieby this fortonate community had succeeded 
in accumulating untold treasures. He unceremo- 
niously borrowed the greater part of their fands, and 
brou^t the cross with him (on a pious speculation) to 
be exposed in Moscow to the veneration ci the fidth- 
fiiL This relic, whole and intact, (notwithstanding 
the number «Df authentic pieces scattered through the 
churches in the very city to which it was brought, to 
say nothing of the rest of the empire, and which col- 
lected together might have su£Sced to build a i^ied for 
the entire one,) when it had done duty in Moscow, 
was brought to St PeterEfburg, and exposed in the 
Kazan church, which was besieged day and night by 
an unceasing stream of devotees. But piety at St 
Petersburg differed in this respect from {nety at Mos- 
cow, that though it prostrated itself in as humble 
adoration, and beat its breast with as much compunc- 
tion and fervour, it did not open its purse-strings. 
Only some fifteen thousand pouAds' worth of ofierings 
repaid the imperial ingenuity, whereas MoscoV^ yielded 
ten times that amount This took place about the be- 
giiming of 1842. 
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There is sufficient motive in the advantage which 
Imperial authority derives from the maintenance of a 
creed which is so &vourable to it, to account for the 
encouragement the emperor gives to its most super- 
stitious observances, without supposing that he par- 
ticipates in them ; but if we allow that the politician, 
taking advantage of one of the most powerful springs 
of human action, stands intellectually in a very dif- 
ferent point of view from a blindly superstitious bigot, 
on the other hand, where the fanatic has begun a 
cruel religious persecution against those of another 
&ith, we can find an excuse for his sanguinary errors, 
which become crimes when the persecution is directed 
by the private animosity of the man, or the policy of 
the statesman. 

Whatever motive may inspire the Emperor Nicholas, 
whether &natic zeal, or mistaken views of interest, he 
is the first of the Russian sovereigns who has begun a 
<;ruel and bitter persecution of other creeds ; and al- 
though the evil is local, Poland and the anciently 
Polish provinces at this moment present to our view 
more revolting scenes of the interference of arbitrary 
power between man and his Maker than any country 
in Europe has ofiered the example of, since humanity 
was shocked by the sanguinary bigotry of the Spaniards. 
The persecution of the Roman Catholics, and the 
violent means by which the members of the united 
Greek church have been enclosed within the pale of 
the national church of Russia, form a startling reverse 
to the medal on which ^e genius of Muscovy is de- 
picted hand in hand with the gentle spirit of religious 
toleration. 
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Few of our readers have not heard of the late difler* 
ences between the Russian cabinet and the pope; 
and many may have read casual accounts in the news- 
papen^ of arbitrary means taken to force the United 
Greeks to embrace the Grsaco-Russian faith. But^ 
like the cries of victims tortured in the depths of sub- 
terranean dungeons, the voice of wailing has come in 
mich faint and inarticulate sounds upon the ear, as 
scarcely to excite attention. The means of persecu^f- 
tion employed too in the Russian dominions, resemble 
those instruments of torture, terrible in their nature, 
but neither sharp nor bloody, which strain the nerves 
and sinews, burst intestines, and dislocate bones, but 
leave no marks of acute violence. There is no punish-> 
ment of death — ^there is no violence offered on the 
plea of religious difference — no foreign government 
-can raise its voice to intercede between the persecutor 
and the victim, because the severity of the punishment, 
and its motive, are equally denied, where occasionally 
the voice of a solitary sufferer is carried abroad* 

Thus the United Greeks formed a numerous sect, 
whose origin entitled them to more respect than most 
dissenting communities, because composed of the 
members of two creeds, who, instead of making the 
unimportance of the trifling religious differences which 
divided them, a cause for aggravated hate, wisely 
united. The persuasions to which they owe their 
origin, were the Greek and the Roman-catholic, 
which, always bearing a close resemblance on the 
frontier provinces of the Polish republic, and neither 
being followed in the strictest purity of their tenets and 
forms, had so nearly assimilated to each other, that 

VOL. L X 
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iiiej eodd pndiably 011)7 hare been, kept fron anal- 
gaoutfingy hj^ being' wged to^ matuat pcacBccodom. 

Gcadnally^ howervr, w tbadmrehoif ISUNuaaecpiireiL 
dw^ opportonky of attendk^ oiare dfonly to ber 
affitirsy her sopeiior poScj aadl beiowiedge a«qncd 
tluu &r tbe asceodaacy wid» ths UBitcd Grxaeka, dsat 
dkey became in lealky Boiann. cithdxes, a akimiw- ^ 
kdging the jmriBdietioii of Ream, vikkh wiaely abut ha 
eyes to ffiette differences diat wefe never obloradeil 
on. the notice of tdie rest of'the CadiolLc wchAqL 

The Empeix)! Nichobs^ whoae dkposkioai warn 
always iniperioio% impatient of any daataelra to Im 
power and ambition, after he had qoetted the FoUA 
revolution, seized the opportnnsty of RHiniitbig the 
United Greeks to the church fiom which he aasaaaed 
dtat they had formerly strayed*. 

Tired of many years of policy wa^sd to aceoaB|&h 
Ais object^ in 1838 he ewiaed a petitiony praying fiv 
admission to die Rosaan churcii;;, to be canded mond 
to the Uniate clergy — every art^ee, even to £rdse 
signatareS) together with threat^ promises,, and paoish- 
mentsy obtained to it the sanction of 1600 name& La 
the beginning of 1839, an imperial order dedaredtbe 
incorporation of the United into the Russian chm^el^ 
Erom this moment it became a capital cxw&t for tibnae 
milliona of people, who were essentially Roman eatho^ 
lics, to depart from a new church to which they wcse 
forcibly united^^ 

It has been freqnendy observed^ that the poorer' a 
people are, with the more fervour do th^ cling to 
their £dth, and the more' prone are they to the most 
absurd superstitions which may have been ^agrafted 
upon it; as if the comparative cheerlessness of their 



eartbfy prcsp^ts made them Bcrcrk eage% for any- 
. thing Tfideli they deem a ray of iigbt beaming on them 
from a bright^ aitate of eatistenee. 

The misetttble eondition of the Polish add the 
frontier serfs is ptoverbial; md if sofoetimea finr 
happier than ia sni^poBed, it is genendly eren below 
the deseriplion uAAdi » eommonly gireck of it It 
may be imagined diat sach a popuiation wodd not 
readily abandon die faith they cheririied on the 
strength of an loipetial ukase. The persecution of 
the BuMan gweroment was naturally directed against 
the past(»s of this sect^ the iimneisse majority of whom 
were ^sindin^d to con&rm. Being declared ta belong 
to the Greek ehnrdb, idmy were at once treated as re-* 
fraetovy membefs of its fiock^ wherever thres^ men- 
aees^ and bribes, had &iled to indnce them t& do So. 

The saeee^ o^ this measnre is surprising, unless 
we take into eonsideration the absolute fiitility ot all 
resistance, and the in^ossibihty of all publie |^otesta« 
tion or coft»Hyanicatic»i between the persecuted. And 
to this we must add the nature of the perseeuticMi 
which has rexvdeied it the first successlul one which 
history records on so large a scalev The stake, the 
axe, and the torture dbamber, hare no terrors for 
the real enthusiasts of an oppressed religion, while 
they shrink before a persecution which invests them 
with no glory in their own eyesy or the estimation 
of their rel^iouB brethren. The reeusant pastors 
of the United Greeks were given over to the mercies 
of the inquisitorial police, and legally harassed, ruined, 
imprisoned, accused on political grounds, and even- 
tually punished with the plitt^and banished to Siberia. 
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The Roman-catholic population of those districts 
in which they constituted the minority, have been, 
and continue to be, persecuted by the same means, to 
drive them to embrace the Greek faith, and some 
indirect connexicm with the late revolution is a ready 
pretext for the exercise of any severity. 

The Emperor of Russia next attempted what *na 
sovereign has yet succeeded in effecting, unless where 
he has rooted out the Roman-catholic religion, — viz.^ 
to prevent its clergy from communicating with the 
See of Rome, without its correspondence being trans* 
mitted through the hands of government. In a 
country now so hermetically closed to the rest of 
Europe, such a proceeding would leave the Romacfc 
catholics wholly at the mercy of the persecution 
under which they are groaning. To this their 
elergy refused to conform, and Polish bishops have 
been imprisoned, and numbers of Romanist priests 
added on other pretexts to the victims of the United 
Greek church. Many hundreds of venerable metn, 
for years beloved and respected in their parishes, are 
now with irons on their legs, half-shaveu heads, and 
in coarse party-coloured garments, chained two and 
two, pursuing their weary journey to Siberia, which 
occupies two years, some every day expiring on the 
road, unmoumed and unpitied. Not a few of these 
carry with them the germ of inevitable death, their 
frames being enfeebled, and their constitutions broken 
by having undergone the cruel sentence of the plitt 

The plitt is a sort of knout, and in experienced 
hands is no less formidable ; and both are not, as it is 
vulgarly imagined, mere whips or scourges, but th^ 
most formidable instruments of torture and of execu- 
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tion ever devised. By the plitt^ as well as by th^ 
knout, the executioner can at every stroke tear out 
from the muscles on each side of the spine, pieces of 
flesh the size of a walnut. With a fiend-like dexterity, 
the little homy tongue of boiled leather, which is 
fastened on a brass or iron ring at the extremity of the 
heavy thong, is just so much softened, by dipping 
it in milk, as to enable it, after bruising the flesh, to 
draw out the piece by the power of suction, as we see 
schoolboys, with a piece of wet leather and a string, lift 
up a brickbat. A veiy few more strokes of the plitt 
than are required from the heavier knout will suffice 
to inflict a mortal injury, or to take life on the spot 

A foreigner dwelling on a station through which 
the convicts are principally directed, assured the 
author that in a very short space of time he had recog« 
nised sixteen priests, but dared not address them; 
he had recognised them, notwithstanding their grisly 
beards, their convict dresses, and half-shaven crowns-^ 
«ome by the marks left by the tonsure, a small cir* 
cular spot on the top of the head, shaven in comme^ 
inoration of the crown of thorns of Christ, which is 
as distinctive of the Roman-catholic clergy as the 
moustachio of the soldier; others by the manner ia 
which they sang the service of their church in Latim 
How many had passed whose covered heads and silent 
Voices afforded him no clue, he said it made his 
heart bleed to imagine. 

The question between the Emperor Nicholas and 
the Latin clergy is stiU in abeyance. The ener<«* 
getid remonstrances of the pope produced more effect 
on the resolution of the emperor than was expected^ 
and he at least found it necessary to answer them* 
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Tbeve is somethiiig stimnge in tlie pitweiit o^alwy in 
tfae spectacle of a feeUe <Ai mao wbose temponal 
authoriij is only bokteved up bj Ibfeign bayonet^ 
anaesdng even fiv a momeoi the upraised arm of 
absofaite power in iia insolent contempt of all^ esoc^ 
ks antocraiic nghta, or to find fass itftemptto eaU it to 
aoooont, ▼ouchnfed an answer ; but ^en the obsolete 
snthority of papacy re^ms sometlung of its pristine 
^rigofur when its voiee » caaaed agaiost oppression, and 
Aat it oan appeal to the ooranoB sympadises, not 
only of Christianity^ bnt of hnmanity. 

K we are to take^ howerer, as measnire of the ej> 
tent of persecntion, the a^;regaile of fanman miaeiy 
js^lioted, then the leoent perseovtionof the Jews eren 
exceeds that of liie United Greeks and Polish Roman 
cmthcdios. Let ns imaginp a whole popnlatson* anr*- 
ronnded lor oentimes hy nadons whose bitter enaii;^ 
and pae}«idioe has nendmd itsmattorof actocuBhinent 
that it should siill he in exaBtence^ and wbkh zKidung 
bat die ioherairt vitstty wfaidii has kept liie people 
together ainoe the destnicticaiofJerusaleni^a vitality 
of which their 3f nsopvite peisoenlors offer an almost 
paraUel example-^^coidd faare kept fixxn snnihilation, 
Not only the tyraioiy of the Bussian admfasistation 
directly weif^iod npon, bat the of^treasion easeiscised 
oy«r the Polish pn^rietors and population had^ be- 
sides iJuB, reacted on the despised Hebeewsr The state 
of d^adation> misery^ and povealyy into which they 
had thus been muikmx, laay beiccoceived; and^it was 
padbapa mainly the profits which their conunerdal 
i^fitode» and their fiontier situation aliowod the moie 
fiatonat® aiMiban of thisoomiauBity ^ make> l»ge* 
Iher with that exteninve cbsrity towasda each other 
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wUck ii mA a geflbyming laask in ibe Jewiab oha- 
nctor, ^mtteubldd dkiM pocdaa of the Hebrew pecf^ie 
t» doag on *s muierable exkteDce. 

On the one side theiMsal advAn^gcBof llie oouAtiy 
m vdacfajdney jhad tmried Ibe bones ^of thdr f«De£itliers 
fcrmaayceiirbiJiaeB, and liie pnessune cf their ausery ; 
an i&e ^tiatr iiie eoaMlici]:^ i^enalky •€£ the Sjuaiaoi 
mw^ljkfyim, mttmoMf indaoed them to dev-ote their 
OBei^^KS to ihe 'eoBttrsbflBd tcade — ^the<x% ooo^tioQ 
bjr 'fdmik dK ceoK^Iieated tt^presnom they snffiEiEed 
vsder «M3ttki aUow dBem to earn baead^ At the sasae 
tiine m ^m tiutj ^wete not miJiout unmeroiis andsuo* 



.lastoad of u«peiov]ttg4he cHigjamzatbrn^ 
kfiBBc^ jnatead «£ ^nwg pnq^ Bslaides to its ^affioenj^ 
hy a fcliin i tfi^ ediel^ wocdrf of NfitiHchadnpzwir 
orihe PhaBnlM, die .£fli|ieror Nichoks J»medies this 
nnH leakage in dkecev^Mies of die stdtQ, which joq^^ 
f ifjBsl ki awnwirf tiws ^ipewlkaiie wasted on an. iaipe-* 
nai 1^ at ^teckaff, « a ohoii^ in the unifcia of 
one Jbvnmm of Mm ginrd& His akase v^maots the 
wkde of das hatg wiftring popdadon from die soil 
oaaydidMykBdiManA>J0^g settled^ ddaes dieni 
iarcaer&Dai their Jiooaes aod diear 4ZK>cqparioii% ia 
aMdK fleveoiy of a bitter seaaoa — 'jae% wosmeo, and 
cUyaen, by tduMaaadi flfMa thmissmdfli 

WekaveaBeaiaaoaie|irefledi]ig«^ptea how die 
low mpooity flf ike fiuasiaa police griads down saad 
o fnanaseB ia fit Petenbfmg, uader die i^eiy eyes of 
like cnpenxv a people wkoHL he wishes to protect Ii 
it not easy la iaiapae what ils cwndirr most be iwhfia 

gncadieaigBal&rperBecwtiaal WhataKoatochaaoo 
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do those stand who have accumulated a litde properly 
6f rescuing from the fangs of these persecutors the 
smallest wreck of it, and to whom are their poor ta 
turn for countenance and assistance ? 

When thus stripped of everything of value, torn for 
ever from its home and country, the whole of this 
community is driven, like a herd of animalfi, into u 
distant and inhospitable government, before the whips 
and lances of their Cossac escort, exposed to «U its 
brutality ; for if the Cossac has many good points in 
his character, the habit of playing the gendarme «1I 
his life, in so many regions, has hardened him aa 
much to the sufferings of his victims as a noble hound 
to the pangs of the prey it is worrying | and if in 
his undefined though superstitious fidth he has any 
religious prejudices, these are all agunst the duldc^a, 
of Israel. He Is not by any means eertain that the 
Mahometan &ith is not a good enough one in its way $ 
but as regards the Jews, he commonly asks, in the woords 
of the boy whom Coleridge admonished for striking a 
young Hebrew — ^•^ Why did be crucify our Christ ?'^ 

To the publication of this edict there is no fiiir pa^ 
tallel to be found in modem history, because those by 
which Isabella and Ferdinand expelled the Moorsand 
Jews from %>ain, and Louis XIV^ his piotestaiit 
subjects from France, in the first place left the option 
of conversion, and in the next appear to have been 
inspired by mistaken notions of national and legal 
interest ; a great object was to be attained by » great 
injustice ; whereas the emperor Nicholas has perpe-^ 
trated a great injustice to obtain a little object 

It would appear that, unlike Napoleon^ to whom it 
U the most palatable flattery to compare him^ lie hast 
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always entertained the illiberal prejudice of the Ger* 
mans towards this people.* Not only had he long 
since added to the restraints vhich the laws of hid 
predecessor imposed upon them, confining them to 
certain towns, but he had refused all composition fot 
the military service of their proportion of recruits; 
they were sent, chained, to their destination, and in« 
variably employed on the most disagreeable service. 

In pursuance of this system, they were mostly 
4draughted into the navy, which is the recipient for all 
the refuse of the army — a strange way of improving itd 
condition* Here again they were employed princi* 
pally on board the steam boats and about the engines. 
One day the emperor came on board a steam-boat, in 
liigh good humour ; conversing with the foreign ini^ 
ispector, he complimented him on the appearance of 
everything on board, and told him to report the most 
'meritorious portion of the crew* They happened to 
-be aU Jew& The emperor's brow immectiately be^ 
came clouded* The inspector remarked, ^^ I find 
them the best and most intelligent men I have on aU 
the steam-boats." ** WhatT exclaimed the emperor, 
^^ do yoQ mean to tell me that two Jews will do the 
work of one Russian ?" <^ Of those I have here I find 
that one Jew is of more service than two Russians.^' 
The emperor turned short on his heeh the men did 
«iot receive the expected gratuity. 
' Although in spite of the law which banned their 
£utfa. Count Cancrin, the Imperial minister of finance, 

* The Jews are excluded from most of the govermnents of olcl 
Bnssia, and only allowed to reside in two or three cities of the 
empure. Evety Jew must belong to some trade, or be treated as 
ft vagabond — ^L e., as a felon. 



SU B£UQio<n esBanoiTEUK m aussiA, 

Sli^lttti^ tlie «CNVt baokfir, ffae Bmhmi fi&thsduUL 
•ad the gteateet cafotalist ia dae eaiferar^dainiiiiOBSy 
flHlJ[aoob4 tfap dewcpett'cf jBmsiin swantB and ^;!»- 
fesaflo^ ineie Jeivs, £llicii<ila» sseem never te luiivie 
dkoMsded liis lilter fsqudiee digakist tins people. 
(Bis ^eiseeatiaBL iif die louled 'Ghooek and SionanHi ea- 
iholics TOB t^jJiiMpiipd to becopceabd aad Tejkady be- 
caaee Ifae i^a^jMithies it 3»%kt exeite in Hmigtrj jwad 
Geaamaj modkoiike Biomamist'woM u^gfa^fffone wane 
c]og»fttAfia]HFedir7«<oA t]ieisipeadal|)^^ mch 

Jm dMxefiwe pofe may to a mewineBt 4i didUbe j»d 
m libe taut oppactumtf w^UekciUeflliGr idf 
I wiidi 4ibeBi4 One difib of Jhiifiefttqpealj 
Mid boWy cxfled A inhale p0B^^ ioamdifaeivom di 
} of 4he psB^ flttd JbMDehed vpei A bopdbii 
I^eee ms ao a^viiidij l» lear fiuoa m^ e£ 
lihe SMliaw «f Germamf, beouBe m eray siarte «f 
Geimij, te cDopivcw iis iaagisxnm, sand its paiuai- 
piKties, tlunillrfitei swe ciHtaimn to imdw^ACEBcl 
and illibend pOBBeewAm tdn^pkmm* 

3]he«]tiMr is £v fi»m beHg jffi luboi^ 
Meter of Ac <witiwmtal JJefaaewB. WjAunviy asid 
hffflliiMit CKflgyticyiB, 4hiB people, lihe dbe ttiddte aod 

mmdaaktm aiffmaimMmmeiAaitkmmxki^omdkkxk 

during centuries hasnwiir k. JjtduphgsMHie tzakf 

af nMenhkace mkk Ait Gtsnauoir-HilB eenSitf* its in- 

ApPBitedaeiw>iiadiiiteriaBd;af3»dfc^^ 

a considerable likeness to the Muscovite, in its fondness 

and i^>fitude £>r txBde und barter, — wS. pKkeiAj Qie 

xeedk of (arciimRtgnres, But these nalmiEi^iimtiqgbe- 
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iweea them aU the defects of the nedem laraeHte^ 
OQght iNtely 4o be the last to thsaw the Okme at tbem^ 

It ahouid be joeoi^abeiie^ «t least in G«»iaaj^ 
what an iusneiMie pe^ordoa <rf aU die neal laleiit if 
Jemdi^ aMwt^ 4he perseeiited people, ^diidb, snder 
its peaseoutioD, iMiJl faraiabes k^ ecMudtates «> infi* 
idtasiatt] a pcoporlian 4if the whole popdlatioiu In a 
ctwy mti y in whidi th^ Imre Jaywdl j faeeai ;aiUowed t0 
aeenmobtte weakh^ haw wmj greater naaaes have not 
the Jews produced than imaaediately oecar to the 
author's meemrj when he cites Jost, Meodel80oh% 
irith hia gnrndaon the <aampoBer> Borae^ Bane, Ihe 
tsvo Jaeefai^ Bendeman the painteK, Ckmot Araheim 
Ae vmaBteXp PtoSemar Gaas, Neaader, Wehl» JBenaiy^ 
And HJeyerbeec. It dbould dao be leaaeaaibevedf thai; 
m. Gemmj Ihe Jewish aafiants haire xiot, like wo xnaaj 
of thek Christian beeduaeOp adwoeated the cause of 
patriotism and progaeas \aiH they had aendiared k 
worth the while of tgorenaneols to ^fe them pallzy 
piaofis, ahaBdffluiag ihcai fir ewes ^ pv^ wUch 
looked iinward to diem AS ks Ij^rt. 

iM^oBsem piiaeeedito examine the Gaseeo^Rassiaa 
aOf aa it 9tjj^eB itadS, die Oriental Cathobc cfauvefay 
hoBsttng die moat aameaons ootnmntiily hot ooe m 
£wope. Batweniast,]aoomBwajnstioe,ittat'diackhn 
fa'.kaBfdMieindtt^HBfidpeiaeciitmw 
catholics and Jews^ ^riaeh^naattted solely Aom the iai* 
perial cabinet^ auot finn the holy ^jmad of the empve. 

UttMtioaBlAith of Sumbia wdUi known to be 
diatoftheGrecfcckntli of tfaeeaal»rnraipine* By 
the consmtof die ihetk patriarofaa— too macb ooca* 
pied, aaor the M of Conatantmopfe, widx their o«m 
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safety to feel ambidous — ^it was allowed to detach 
itself in 1588, and left to its own government. At 
this time, the patriarch of Constantinople, having 
travelled for the purpose to Moscow, anointed its 
metropolitan Job, as the first Russian patriarch, giving 
him thus the supreme authority over all the feithful 
in the Muscovite empire. The separation was thus 
peaceable and amicable, and it is only in a few forms 
and ceremonies, but not in any of its dogmas, that 
the Russian church has since differed from the mother 
establishment Few readers are not aware that the 
Greek church bears the closest resemblance to the 
Roman-catholic, both in its tenets and its rites ; the 
differences which exist are indeed so insignificant, 
that the Greeks and Romans term each other recipro^ 
cally only schismatics, reserving the epithet of ** here-' 
tics" to a more determined departure from the fold^ 
6uch as that of all the sects which have sprung firom 
the reforms of Luther and of Calvin. 
' The fusion of these two churches into one, which 
many ineffectual efforts were made to effect, was ^ 
question often agitated in the middle ages, though 
probably never even contemplated vrith any sincerity 
by the Greeks, who, by vague promises of compromise 
land submission, merely sought to purchase western 
Assistance against the Mahommedans, whose conquest 
finally swallowed up their empire. 
' It is a remarkable characteristic of the fanaticism of 
the human mind, that the more trifling the distinction 
of cre^d which arouses its hostility, the more bitter id 
the feeling excited : thus, the Roman catholics and 
the sdctB of the reformed church have evinced a via* 
lence of reciprocal hatred, which neither has displayed 
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SO frequently against the Hebrew, the Moslem, or the 
Pagan; and* thus, in proportion as the differences 
-were small between the Greek and Catholic churches 
has been the inverse magnitude of their mutual hate* 

We thus see the Greeks of Constantinople, at the 
last siege of the devoted city by Mahomet the Second^ 
$o shocked at the Latin sacrifice of the mass — not be-^ 
cause they differed with the Romans on the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, but because the latter used un- 
leavened instead of fermented bread — that, even in 
the extremity of their national agony, they rejected 
the proffered succour at the price of tolerating such 
an enormity, and were heard to declare that they 
would rather see the Moslem's turban than the Pope's 
tiara surmounting the church of St Sophia. 

The Greek church is said by theolc^ans to differ in 
forty-one points from the Roman-catholic ; but some 
of these distinctions are so subtle as to escape altogether 
the perception of an imsubtilizing inquirer. The most 
important are but trivial, with the exception of what 
relates to church discipline, and the independence of 
papal authority. It acknowledges, as the only rule of 
its faith, the Holy Scriptures and the authority of the 
seven first general councils ; but the interpretation of 
the declarations of the one and the decisions of the 
other is only allowed to its patriarchs, which, in the 
Russian church, are represented by the " IJoly Synod.'* 
It acknowledges the creeds of Nice and of St. Athana* 
aius, and holds the doctrine of the Trinity, but differs 
from the Roman catholics in believing the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the Father alone^ and not 
from the Father and the Son. 
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Tbe Gi^eek cboEcb denies tbc esdslenee <£ png^^ 
tofy^faot^wilh singi:dOTiiieiEyirate&cjv^o«»ofpcsf^ 
fer the remiasioii cf die tans of the dtpMrted. It 
adoaowledgcsy is comniaiB wkk the eaAo&cSy tkutaa^ 
TeiskiQ of tbe bfvad' and wine at the eomimmion- 
table, and ia the sacnfice of Ae imms into due bodr^ 
and Uood of Ckrist, hot widi the diatmetion ef uaiiig 
the learened instead of the- vaAmeDmi bsead. 

It ineolcates the ^MaoatisK aod m^oeatiaiE of the 
motheraf iht BedeeoMS^ of the saints and msol^rrs, 
and a proiibandiqi^flffdaiklBeBpect for relies^ te whidi 
it attributes a miracufcwa agency; It does not dkm 
inits^charchea cyf tbe carmlinfages of the hdry 'Virgin, 
the saisfis, or maattyni hot recomsoends die vw of 
painted represeactatione^ to assist deisotioni hf soeh 
Tisible portzaiture. Itl cooieqwence,. not oaif the 
churches of the Bosdaa fidth an^ filled with images^ 
en which the zeal of the fiotybl hfi» lovislRd more 
wealth than die utmost piety of die Bomaa-callioiie 
woirld oa the shrines and figures of itsown saxnts; but 
every <»ie of its votaries oonsidMS. it as a natter of 
obligation, to hare his cnsxi particular iniagey and to 
devote one to eaeh apartaaent of a faoose. 

Predestination is an importaiKt dogma^of the Greek, 
and especially of the Graeco-Rossiaa ehiarch, with 
which it has beecnne ahzsoat aa article of fidtfa. Like 
the Roman catholic, it ha» seven sacrainexit^ strik- 
ingly similar, even ia. their fbcmsy txctpimg that of 
eonfirmation,. which, mndeif the name of dbrism, the 
Greeks impose immediately after bs^^tism. 

The Greek chucch differs^ also, in not only allowing^ 
but enforcing, the marriage of its secular priests, who 
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caniukt take onlers nntii raanied, and who, oo the 
deatb. c^ dseir wke^ were tanaerlj iacafNwitated froHi 
o£Eiciating further, although they have always bcev 
fbriMdidies a aeccad; flaomage, antew they choose to 
lay asidr Ae eccknutic gown } for the Greeks, imlike 
the Bonan. cadudies, do not hoUt ibat the priestfy 
office ioTcsts the man niA a permaiiexitly sacred 
ehaiaetev of which he eair nerer sutnaequenlly divestt 
himself bvft,flBWDBne that he may lay it aside wiA the 
iurrairehseal dignity wMch confers it. 

Supeieragatioa, dispeDfiatioeM, and inchilgeneea, k 
diaaliiOTYSw. Where ma church has ever shewn less anb- 
bition — being ratlcF apparently animated, as we have 
alseady^ obsewed, by the exdie^TenesB of feeCng of 
Jndaisiai thaa the proselytizing spirit of the church of 
Bome-^k ha» shewn toleration, because indifferent to 
the coaveisiioB of these of other creeds ; but has^ always 
persecuted with cruelty those within the pale of its 
own fold whichseem di^osed to wander from the fiodb. 
In common with the church of Home, the evH of 
the wide departure from its tenets, in its usual practice, 
is in some measure compensated by the general spirit 
of tdiem, which, laying less stress on fkith than on 
good worits, is likely to produce more practical morality 
than the too strict inculcation of the fcrmer, and to 
give rise, even in the breast of the bigot, to an active 
benevolence, which must qualify the* austere fitnaticrsm 
that would otherwise have nothing to redeem its un- 
charitalde harshness. No chitrch has ever been so 
little dogmatieal as that of the Greeks and Russians ; 
it neither pretends to infallfbility, nor to determine 
the perdition of those souls which it believes to be 
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wandering in error, as the church of Rome and the 
church of England, in their Athanasian creed, have 
done. 

After the creation of a patriarchal see in Russia, 
the patriarchs, in a few years, acquired in Muscovy as 
much temporal authority as the popes in the middle 
ages exercised over the rest of Europe. They took 
the first seat after the tsar, who on certain occasions 
was forced to hold their stirrup; neither war nor 
peace could be undertaken without their blessing, and 
they had a power of life and death over all his sub- 
jects ; even the united tsar and boyars were always 
obliged to yield to the patriarch and his clergy. One of 
the first steps of Peter the Great was to destroy this 
imperium in imperio, turning the vices and ignorance 
of the clergy against themselves. By means of firm- 
ness, cruelty, and ridicule, he succeeded in utterly 
subverting the hierarchical power; the faith itself 
he left standing as a useful instrument, but wrenched 
its direction firom the hands of the priests. 

On the death of the Patriarch Adrian in 1700, 
Peter utterly abolished the patriarchal office, and de- 
clared himself head of the church. He appointed an 
exarch, with very limited authority, immediately to 
preside over all spiritual affairs; but, twenty years 
after, he abolished the exarchy also, and instituted 
the " Holy Legislative Synod," which still continues 
to this day to govern them, under the immediate 
cognizance of the emperor, who, besides appoint- 
ing the members of synod, chosen fix>m the higher 
clei^, is always represented in this ^sembly by the 
ober-procurator, a layman, who' can oppose all their 
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. resolutions till submitted to the decision of the em- 
peror. 

In the commencement of the reign of the reformer, 
Peter^one-half of the lands of the empire are said to have 
belonged to the clergy and the numerous convents and 
monasteries, and the cotemporaiy writers give a most 
lamentable picture of their ignorance and corruption. 
*^ Few," says Jovet, " could even repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments, still less read." The monks, he tells 
us, were forced to lead so abstemious a Hfe, within 
the walls of their monasteries, that whenever they 
came out of them they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity with such right good will that they were obliged 
to be carried back to their holy walls. The nuns were 
as much dreaded by the foreign and Armenian mer- 
chants as the sirens and mermaids of the deep by the 
ancient Greek mariners; for by the lure of lucre, 
which proved a surer bait both to the youthful and the 
grey-bearded trader than their voice or their charms ' 
could have been, they were accustomed to entice them 
to their convents under the pretext of purchasing their 
wares, and when there, to put them privately to death, 
and secure their merchandise. Strange orgies, and 
even fearful crimes, even at the present day, occa- 
sionally disgrace the walls of the Greek convents and 
monasteries, and in several instances transactions 
worthy of the dark ages have been dragged into the 
light, contrasting with the factitious and sickly civili- 
zation of the modem society vdthout these cloisters. 

Widely differing from the learned clergy of Rome, 
even the higl^^st grades in the church were formerly 
plunged in almost equal darkness with their flocks. 

VOL. I. Y 
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Their year cominenced in the autumn, and^ according 
to Voltaire, they gave as a reason for this, ^^ that it was 
pvolbabe that God had created the world in the season 
in whieh all the fruits of the earth were in their full 
maturity," never imagining that their autumn might 
be the winter of some other clime. It cannot, after 
thifl^ be wondered ^at, that when Peter changed it to 
the fint of January, the common people should have 
adsiiied the tsar who had been bold enough to change 
the couroe of the sun by ukase* On the introduction 
^tobacoo^ it was gravely disputed by subtle thedlogiana 
whether its use was not sinful, and they condemned 
it on the text of the aposde, which says, '^ It is not 
that which goeth in which defileth, but that which 
eometh out of the mouth." 

Notwithstanding the natural violence of his cha- 
racter, Peter was dl>liged to proceed with comparative 
oauticHi in his reforms of this powerful body, and 
sometimes to conciliate it He joined the cleigy in 
their persecution of the ** Raskolniki," sectarians, who 
reprobated the use of images ; he condemned many 
of them to the flames, and drove them to revolt; 
he puniBhed blasphemy with exile to Siberia, and 
visited with the utmost severity the least dereliction of 
religious duty. But whenever he had, by some public 
act, belied the assertions of the clergy, who accused 
him of being the bitterest foe to religion, and endear 
voured to prove him to be the Antichrist, he always 
followed it by some mortal blow at the clerical autho- 
rity, imtil he had at last gathered it entirely into his 
own hand. But it was long afler he had quelled the 
powers of the Boyars that the priests still ventured to 
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prophesy that Pefeersbuig would be swallowed up by the 
waves, as well as all who had been guilty of the im* 
piety of helping in its constructiony and that they 
daied to shew a picture or a basso reliero image of the 
Virgin, whose eyes shed tears over the devoted city,— 
Peter himself exposing the cheat to the populace by 
shewing to them that it was eff#ted by means oi 
thickened oiL He took the opportunity of their eze* 
cutii^ at the stake, for heresy, a young Russian, who 
had returned from his travels, to deprive them of the 
power of life and death, and he ordered that no man 
before the age of fifiy should be allowed to take mo* 
nastic vows. 

The Russian church is now much as Peter left it 
after he had subdued it. In the higher orders of the 
clergy are now indeed to be found men of consider* 
able erudition and learning, amongst whom we may 
cite the late metropolitan of Moscow. Its lower 
grades still continue corrupt, ignorant, and de- 
bauched. 

The Russian clergy are divided into three classes — ' 
' the archirds, the black clergy, and the white. The 
archires are the superior authorities of the church, 
and comprise the metropolitans, the archbishops, and 
the bishops. The black clergy, or tchamoi duhaven^o, 
is the monastic portion of it, from which the former 
must be chosen; it comprises the archimandrites, or 
abbots ; the hegumins, abbots of the smaller houses of 
reclusion ; the ieromonachs and ieradeacons, who per- 
form divine service in the monasteries, and, lastly, the 
monks. Both the black clergy and those who have 
risen from it are obliged to lead austere and rigid 

y2 
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lives ; they are forbidden the use of animal food, and 
are not permitted to many after they have entered 
this order. They are very wealthy, but wealth can 
have but few attractions for them, unless in the case of 
those who feel a satisfaction in the consciousness of 
the possession of gold, although they cannot apply it 
to any of those ^rposes which make it coveted by 
men ; and on the whole, at the present day, those best 
acquainted with the subject laud both their learning 
and their piety. As much cannot be said for the se- 
cular priests, the bialoe dtJiovenstvOy or white clergy, 
who officiate in the cities and parishes, and appear the 
plebeians of this body. They are divided into proto- 
popes, popes, deacons, sacristans, and readers, and are 
too often drunken, profligate, and grasping characters, 
extorting greedily every farthing they can from the 
superstition of their flock, and neglecting no means of 
working on it It is common to see them intoxicated, 
and very uncommon to meet with one who has not 
got a pack of cards or two about him, which he pro- 
duces directly they are in request. Nine-tenths of 
the remuneration attached to their office arises from 
voluntary contributions, which they practise every 
method unscrupulous ingenuity can devise to wrest 
from the fears and hopes of their flock, who usually 
look upon the priest as the chosen of Heaven, in whom 
many things are allowable which would not be so in 
the laymen ; just as they see the man who wears the 
Imperial button pilfer and rob with impunity, whilst 
the retribution of the lash awaits the moujik who should 
venture on the same course. On the other hand, the 
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duties which the Russian secular priest ought to per- 
form are so arduous and exorbitant that the church 
ceremonial alone would fill up all his time, and leave 
him none to devote to study or to acts of charity. 

The long monastic service of the church must be 
performed three times a day ; he must attend to the 
adpiinistration of baptism, marriage, and the burial of 
the dead, with all the complication of their numerous 
and interminable ceremonies ; he is enjoined to visit 
the sick, to comfort and instruct his flock, and he has, 
besides all this, to look to his own pecuniary interests 
— the only part of all this catalogue which he never 
neglects, unless when other duties happen to go hand- 
in-hand with it. 

The clergy of all denominations is generally re- 
cruited from the families of the clergy, but amongst 
the white clergy the church may be considered as an 
hereditary occupation, and has always been so. Pre- 
viously to the reign of Peter, their profession was too 
valuable not to make it tacitly an affair of caste ; but 
when his severity, and the reforms he introduced, ren- 
dered it as unenviable as before it had been coveted, 
and when he ordered that none should be ordained 
who had not received a proper education for the mi- 
nistry, in schools established for that purpose, he soon 
found that so few candidates for the surplice presented 
themselves to undergo the preparatory course of in- 
struction, that the church was in danger of being, at a 
future date, without any clergy to administer its rites 
and promulgate its doctrines. 

To remedy this evil, he made a law, that the sons 
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of priests diould be allowed to follow no occupation 
bat that of their &ther, aad this law had remained 
unrepealed until within the last few years. Hence 
many thousands have been driven to enter the priestly 
Older, not from choice, but from neces8i^^, and long 
habit seems to have framed, in this respect^ a law as 
seldom departed from as the ukase of Peter, whilst it 
remiuned yet unrepealed. On tiie death of the wives 
cf the secular clergy, they are allowed to enter the 
monastic order, a privilege of which they seldom avail 
themselves, though it opens the way to the highest 
dignities of the church, which, however, can only be 
attained at the sacrifice of all their jovial and ^fissi- 
pated habits, by a course of abstinence and study. 
The number of monasteries and convaits in the 
whole empire is said not to exceed 500 at the present 
time. 

Hie whole clerical population, including its h%he8t 
and most humble ranks, amounts to somewhere about 
600,000 individuals ; they all enjoy in common the 
privilege of complete exemption fi^m all civil taxar 
tion, and cannot be subjected to corporal punishment, 
even for capital crimes. Promotion amongst the black 
clergy, to the rank of bishop, depends entirely on the 
pfeasure of the emperor. When a vacancy takes place 
in a diocese it is customary for the *' synod* to select 
two or three candidates from the body of archiman- 
drites or abbots, one of whom his majesty appoints 
to llie vacant bishopric The autocrat, however, has 
the power, and sometimes exercises it, of paying no 
Regard whatever to the choice of the hdy I^islative 
synod. 
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The empire was a few years agodirided into thirty*- 
six eparchies^ or bishopriGfly (since increased by seven 
or eighty) none of which are in any way subordinate 
to each other, and these are administered by archirds of 
different rank — ^metrc^Utans^ archbishops, or bishops 
•-*but whose title is in nowise attached to the diocese^ 
but as personal as the orders and crosses which the 
emperor confers on them, and in which they may be 
seen officiating* These eparchies contun nearly 
twenty^eight thousand cathedrals and chmrches ; bt^ 
their number has not increased ^oportionately with 
the population, for we find that a hundred and fifij 
years ago, the city of Moscow alone contained twelve 
hundred churches. 

These buildings are usually large, built either of 
wood or brick, in the form of a square, a quadrangle^ 
but especially in the figure of a cross. There is a 
peculifur and picturesque aspect about their semi- 
Asiatic architecture, and the well*kno¥m enormous 
mosque-like domes^ either blazing in one sheet of 
gilding or silver leag or painted green or bhie and 
studded with gold and silver starsi Besides the larger, 
there are generally four smaller domes, which are apt 
to assume too much of a pepper-castor appearance. 
The bdfiry is commonly separate from the church ; it 
often rises in a column-like steeple, firom the midst of 
the churchyard which surrounds the house of wor* 
ship. The Eussian foible for enormous bells, we have 
long since read of in every elementary book of geo* 

The interior of die churches is more striking than 
imposing. Decked out with a pompous magnificence. 
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which renders it gaudy and glittering, the Bussian 
clergy have not had the art of investing it wiUi that 
character of solemnity and grandeur which, in the Ro- 
man-catholic cathe<irals, involuntarily fills the breast 
of the beholder with awe and veneration. In the 
true spirit of a barbaric people, they have sought in a 
mass of paint and gilding, in rich stuiis, and in a dis- 
play of gold, silver, and jewellery, to produce the 
effect which the intellectual Italians sought in the 
ideal conceptions of architecture, of sculpture, and of 
painting, embellishing indeed at times with too much 
finery, but never depending on the mere gorgeousness 
of decoration. 

The church is divided into three parts. The inner 
and mosty-holy division, contains the altar, on which 
is raised' a massive cross of gold or silver, and on 
it a richly bound copy of the Scriptures ^is placfed, 
clasped with bandsof silvjer or .gald,;ofi:en richly 
set with precious stdnesi/ JThe second division, in- 
tended to contain; the congregation, is the nave of the 
church; it is separated from the altar part by the 
Ikonostas^ a kind of screen, on which are pictures of 
our Saviour, of the Virgin, of the apostles and saints, 
and containing in the middle what are called the 
royal doors, which are shut or opened to admit the 
view of the congregation into the sanctuary, at dif- 
ferent phases of the service. These pictures^ always 
wretched daubs, sl\ew very often only the faoe^- hands, 
and feet of. the holjr personages they are inten^d to 
represent, dl the body and garments being formed by 
one raised and embossed sheet of gold or silver, and 
often studded with precious stones of incalculable 
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value/ the pious offerings of 'the faithful during many 



In the countn- of the Cossacs^ whoj differing from 
the Muscovite iti character, in feeling, and in temper, 
have perhaps principally been bound to him by the 
link of religious sympathyj before these images are 
suspended the fruits of their plunder in France/ Italy, 
and Germany, gathered in their predatory excursions, 
as they hovered like a cloud round the Russian armies ; 
and in the pettiest village church, the richest offerings 
are sometimes collected together. Before this screen; 
divided from tjie congregation by a rail^ sit the choir 
of singers and the readei^. 

The third division of the church is the Trapeza^ 
the porch of the temple, which is only filled with wor- 
shippers when the nave affords no further room. The 
servfce, which, from its extreme length, is evidently of 
monastic origin, consists, besides the sacrifice of the 
masi, in the chaunt and recitation of psalms arid 
h^i^tis, which, for the sake of brevity, are now much 
more read than sung, and ^hen read are hurried 
through with such rapidity ag to be utterly unintel- 
ligible. \ When sung, however, nothing cati be more 
imposing than these passages of the Greek ritual, a 
fine basdwoice being made an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in all those whose duties will lead them to officiate 
in the churchea; an^ the study of music being aisi- 
duously attended^ to, tl^^e i^clmes^uid the sweet 
solemnity of this unmIked(^iroear m Wc, far surpasses 
even the finest effect^bf the mingled song and organ 
tones which sweraJMhrough the gothic aisled" of the 
cathedrals of the flftin church. We must add to this 
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the appeaiaDce of the deigy of the Greek church, 
decidedly the most imposmg of any clergy in the 
woiid, especially that of the veiy pardon whose con- 
duct and morals are so little in consonance with 
Aeur venerable exterior. Taken all in all, they are 
the finest dasB of men in the empire ; a&ctfbrwhidi 
one can only acconntby the supposition diat as only 
those who lunre good voices are selected Sat this office, 
power of the voice is a general indication of organic 
vigour. They allow their hair and beard to grow to 
their natural lengthy without interfering in any way 
with the luxuriance of nature. Their lodes flow back 
upon their shoulders, as long as the dishevelled hair 
of women, and their beards descend upon their chests, 
and have an indescribable effect in qualifying die 
i^pfioble expression of the meanest countenance, and 
in rendering a DoUe countenance majestic. 

These priests are the only class or people who 
gloiy in all their hairy ornaments. The Moslem lets 
grow his beard, but diaves his head; the mouyik lets 
grow his beard, but outs short his hair on the line of 
the lower extremity of the ear; and in dvilized 
Europe we leave very litde dther of b$it or beard. 
There is only the Greek priest who scrupulously pee* 
serves them both intact, and, when nature has&vouied 
him in other respect, presents to our view the beau 
kkal of a patriaich of scriptural times. 

It is ^ifflmiU^ b^ convinced, -mdioat seeing tlie 
Bussian cleigyjVuU man loses as much of ihe dignity 
of his aspect by the scissors and Ae razcnrs, as the 
horse of his beauty when shorn ofhis tail and mane; 
nor is it easy to repress the sui^Rion that the um* 
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Tersal custom which pervades the human race in this 
respect, and which leads them, according as they 
^wrear the hat or the turban, to make war on the in- 
ferior or superior crop which should adorn their heads 
or chins, has been the original suggestion of some 
tail-less foxes, who, unlike those of .^op's fiible, were 
never requested to turn round by the multitude. 

But if this custom has been absurd in the youngs it 
is especially so in the old ; for when age thins the 
locks and haaes the skull, it strengthens the beard and 
renders it more venerable, as it mixes its dark tints 
-with silver, and the bald old man who, having refused 
the compensation which nature offers, resorts to a 
wig to rwider his physiognomy grotesque, would have 
inspired awe as a Russian pope, which even decrepi- 
tode would not have diminished. 

Of late years the custom of preaching has been in- 
troduced into the Russian church, but so recently, 
that excepting in Petersbui^ and Moscow, even 
pulpits are yet unknown. Formerly, no attempt was 
made to explain the Scriptures, or to comment on 
them, beyond reading occasionally some of the homilies 
of St Chiysostom. One of the last patriarchs even 
banished to Siberia the protopope of Morum and 
other priests who had ventured to preach, asserting 
«* that the Lord had always operated through his mere 
wdrd, and had thus founded his church, without 
forther explaining it — that therefore it was not needful 
for his clergy to do so.** 

The Russians make no use of a complete copy of 
Ac Bible in their churches, retrenching certain books 
which they consider too immodest to be brought into 
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a house of worship. Even their clei^ very seldom 
possess an entire copy of the Scriptures. Their church 
books are all written in the old Sclavonic, in virhich 
language the service is also performed, and virhich 
resembles the modem Russ about as nearly as the 
English tongue of the reign of King Henry die First 
assimilates to the English of the present day. They 
consist principally of twenty ponderous tomes, con- 
taining the service of the church, of the writings and 
commentaries of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, or QuirtUa 
JenisaUmsJdy as they call him, who, together with St. 
Chrysostom and St Basilius, seem to be their prin- 
cipal authorities, on the interpretation of the sacred 
writings and the rules of their monastic orders ; of 
the writings of St Chrysostom, of St John Damas- 
cenus, of St Gregory Nazarene, and Ephrin Syria, 
or Ephraim, Deacon of Edessa in Syria, and five 
volumes of the lives of the saints, from which passages 
are read in the matines of monasteries. The twenty 
volumes containing the church service consist of twelve 
minocon, or one for every month of the year, contain- 
ing the services and hymns for the festivals of saints. 
The Octoechos compose two volumes, which are 
divided into eight tones or voices, each of which con- 
tains hymns for the days of one week, which are 
mixed in the service according to the subjects to which 
the days of the week are appropriated. Thus — Sun- 
day, to the resurrection; Monday, to the angels; 
Tuesday, to John the Baptist; Wednesday, to the 
Virgbi Mary ; Thursday^ to the Apostles ; Friday, to 
the passion of Christ ; and Saturday, to the Samts and 
Martyrs. To these there is a supplementary volume 
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to supply the deficiency in the minacon. The psalter 
and the hours take up another volume. The Book 
of Psalms is divided into one and twenty parts, one 
of which is recited at every service, so that the whole 
is gone through every week. The Book of Prayers 
contains the prayers for vespers, matines, and com- 
munion service for the use of the priests and deacons. 
The fast Triads fill two volumes, and relate to the 
service during the great fasts. The four gospels, a 
portion of which is read every day, compose another 
volume. The book of Offices contains the rites and 
ceremonies of biurials, baptisms, christenings, and all 
the sacraments, and the twentieth tome, called the 
book of regulations, contains directions for the proper 
use of the nineteen preceding volumes. 

The fasts of the Russian church are long and severe, 
and occupy on the whole more than half the year. 
The single fast of Easter lasts for seven consecutive 
weeks. It begins by what is called the " butter week^^* 
during which, a mere abstinence of flesh is enjoined ; 
but the week ensuing the carnival, which intervenes 
with its boisterous dissipation, they abstain for forty 
hours even firom butter-milk and eggs, and the more 
devout only indulge in salt fish on the Sundays. The 
second fast begins after Pentecost; — the third great 
fast begins in August, and lasts fifteen days ; and the 
fourth, fi:om the 12th of November till Christmas. 
AH through the year they either abstain firom meat 
or all fat substances on the Wednesday and the 
Friday. 

- All the peasantry and lower order of the Russians 
are profoundly devout, and blindly superstitious ; they 
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never pass a church, or hear the clock strike^ without 
croflsiDg* themselves ; they all carefully trim and re- 
plenish the lamp in which they bum the fine oil of 
the olive or wax tapers before the image of their 
tutelar saint; they assist at the service, of which they 
cannot comprehend a word, in the most humble and 
attentive manner ; and they never refuse a piece of 
bread to the b^gar who asks for it in the name of 
God* They have the rite of confession in the Rus* 
sian, as well as in the Romish church, with this differ- 
ence, which neutralizes all the practical excellence of 
the institution — repentance aloni suffices to obtain 
forgiveness of the sins committed — but neither resti- 
tution nor atonement are insisted on, when another 
party has sustained loss or injury by the sin con- 

tCSOCu* 

On receiving the sacrament, which, as well as the 
Roman catholics and Lutherans, they hold to be the 
real body and blood of Christ, they consider that any 
sin committed on that day is peculiarly heinous, and 
to avoid all temptation thereunto, they often resort to 
the singular expedient of going to bed and sleeping 
the time away. With many of the mercantile classes, 
vdth most of the employes, and with the greater part 
of the landed aristocracy, all faith and confidence in 
their creed has long departed, but more or less its super- 
stitions remain, like the dross that adheres to the vessel 
when the valuable metal which it disfigured and tar- 
nished has been molten and poured away. This 
melancholy tendency of the human mind, still to 
cherish the superstition where it has rooted out devo- 
tion and belief, is too often seen in Russia — a tendency 
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which Molidre has admirably depicted in his Don 
Juan, where he makes his servitor, who thinks lightly 
of his master's Atheism, exceedingly shocked that he 
should doubt the story of the Wandering Jew. 

The veneration of the Russians for images is exces-* 
sive — ^that is to say, for ornamented pictures of the 
virgin and the saints — ^for a sculptured figure, or one in 
alto-relief they would conader it idolatrous to pros* 
trate themselves before, as they prostrate themselves 
to the pictures encased in rich frames, and in which 
the halo round the head and the figure and garments 
are, with the poorer classes, of gilt or silvered copper, 
set often with sttmes of coloured glass, to imitate the 
gold and silver and jewellery so profiisely lavished by 
their wealthier brethren, and in their churches, on 
dmilar objects. In every shop, in every house, in 
every room, one of these pictures hangs in the comer, 
with a little lamp suspended to it by a chain, in which^ 
on Sundays and holidays, a light is always burning. 
To this the merchant turns, and crosses himself as he 
swears by it that he is losing money by the sale of 
merchandise on which he is really gaining a hundred 
per cent, mentally promising the saint to spend a por- 
tion of his gain in tapers and in oil devoted to his 
honour, and thus cunningly imagining that he has 
made his patron in some degree an accomplice of his 
cheat. To this image, on entering a room, he imme- 
diately turns ; he addresses no one, speaks to no one, 
till he finds it, and has made the cross before it 
Even under the piazzas of the market-place, these pic- 
tures, richly chased in silver, and Illumined by lights 
and lamps, gratify the piety of buyers and sellers, and 
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draw from the passer by the sign of the cross and a 
five-kopeck piece. 

As much, and more, than the household gods were 
to the Romans, has always been his image to the 
Russian. When, in 1610, La Gardie occupied Nov- 
gorod with his army, and the Swedish soldiers found 
that the inhabitants had concealed everything valu- 
able, they bethought themselves, at last, of carrying 
away the images fi-om the houses in which they were 
quartered — a scheme which fully answered their ex- 
pectations, as the inhabitants pursued them with 
lamentations when they marched away, and paid the 
most exorbitant sums to ransom their penates firom 
captivity. 

It is also related, that in 1643, the tsar was thrown, 
as well as his whole court, into great consternation, 
by the feet of his image becoming alarmingly red in 
the face — a circumstance which puzzled even the 
patriarch, until the painter being appealed to, de- 
clared that the last covering of paint having gradually 
been kissed away, was beginning to shew through it 
the original coat of red over which it had been laid. 

There are both stationary and itinerant dealers in 
these pictures, who do not sell them, as it is acknow- 
ledged to be impious to traffic in such articles, but who 
exchange new ones for old — like the magician with his 
lamps, in the story of Aladdin — only that they expect 
to receive as the diflference what is understood to be 
the full value of the thing exchanged. When an 
image is very old, and in a very disgraceful state, as 
the Russian dares not bum it or destroy it, he treats 
it as the mother of Moses did the future prophet— he 
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places it on a board, and sends it floating down a 
river, where it is expected ^bat it will take care of 
itself. 

There exist in Russia many dissentient sects, known 
ainder the general name of Raskolniki, or schismatics, 
an appellation derived from the word roskol, to divide. 
One of the most remarkable of these assumes to be of 
the original church ; its members call themselves of 
the starS ver — or of the ** old faith" — ^and remind one, 
J)y the gloomy austerity of their manners, and the sim^- 
plicity of their lives, of the old Scotch covenanters. 
They have outlived many persecutions; the Emperor 
Alexander gave them a long breathing time, but 
Nicholas treats them with harshness and severity. 
Four years since, one of these enthusiasts, excited by 
the persecution directed against his fellow sectarians, 
nought out the MetropoUtan of St Petersburg, and 
4;alling him the antichrist, spat in his fiu^e, and struck 
him on the cheek. He was condemned to Siberia and 
the knout, and the Metropolitan, much to his ci^t 
as a Christian prelate, interceded warmly for him, but 
the emperor was inexorable. He was knouted, and 
is said to have expired before he reached the prison 
after the execution. In addition to these old schis- 
matics from the Greek church, of late years, sects 
whose opinions and practice are destructive of the 
whole social edifice, spring up with such alarming 
rapidity as to menace more nearly than any other 
causes, in the minds of well-informed Russians, the 
existence of the empire; but this is a subject that will 
be treated more fully in a future chapter, in which 
some account of these sects will be given. 
VOL, I. z 
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If we look to the hiatcaiy of the Bussian ohiureh, we 
find it diflgrftced by many innel examples of peraeea- 
tion towards the schismatics of its own creed; buns* 
dieds of the sect whose principal distinction was, that 
they signed the cross with, three fingem instead of 
with two, and who were termed VoakofJesuits^ were 
burned alive by the last patriarch and by Peter the 
Great Towards those who professed a faith entirf^ly 
distinct from their own, they have always evinced 
comparative mildness, and have never gone beyjond 
ihe gentle means of persuasion to gain over to tbeiir 
fold even the vanquished, on whom they might have 
imposed thfiir law ; reminding us of those animals who 
have no animosity or gall but against those of their 
pwn species. 

It has been already observed that the recent peraer 
m^(m pf the united Greeks and of the Polish fipman 
Ci^thoUcs* cwnpt be laid to the ehange of the Russian 
ehuroh, being* M it is* the act of an autocratic in^- 
^ividji^j. with which it bad only feeldy eoroperated. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



NORTHEBN AND MIDDLE REGION QF RUSSIA^i OR REGION 
OF MORASS, FOREST, AND CORNLAND — OLD CAPJTALS 
OF MOSCOW; GREAT NOVQGOROPi ^lEW, AND KAZAN, 



European Russia, though bounded in on many 
sides by ^)ou^toini, is one uniform l^vel, with the 
exception pf the governments of the extreme north, 
and of the Valdai bills, or rather table land, which, 
rising in the interior to an elevation of a thousand 
£eet above the level of the sea, cover a space near}y 
four hundred miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
and give birtb to the rivers Volga, Dnieper, and 
Duna. 

The niQuntains which enclose the European em- 
pire, are those of Finland and Lapland, stretching 
from the White Sea to the vicinity of St Petersburg 
on the north western side, and forming the advanced 
guard of that continuous range of hills which covers 
nearly the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula. On 

z2 
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the south west, the incipient Krapaks border on its 
territory ; on the south, the peninsula of the Krimea 
rises from steppe land into high and precipitous hills ; 
further eastward, the mountain land of the Caucasus 
forms the boundary of Europe. On the eastern side^ 
the Ural mountains divide it from Asia, and rising in 
the adjacent isles of Nova Zemlia (new land), in the 
extreftie north they continue, across the strait of fFiat^ 
gatch on the mainland, to extend southwards for nearly 
two thousand miles, rising in some parts to the height 
of six thousand feet 

Between this partial enclosure, except the Valdai 
|)lateau, Vrhich is called the Russian Switzerland, the 
country presents one unvaried aspect of level uni- 
formity, scarcely broken by let hillock higher than the 
barrows which the Monguls, or the Norse pirates, 
have reared up in the southern plains over the burial 
places of their chiefi. 

The general character of this vast plain differs 
strikingly in the northern and in the southern dis* 
trictd. In both, the soil is generally rich, but in the 
south it is bare of trees, and parched up in the summer 
by drought In the north, this plain, except where 
its aspect has been changed by cultivation, presents 
an almost continuous surface of bog and pine forest, 
until those northern latitudes, where the wood gra-* 
dually diminishes and becomes stunted, and the ex- 
treme severity of the climate will allow of no vegeta- 
tion, except the mosses and the low plants which, 
buried amongst them, lie during the long winter deep 
beneath the snow. Here nothing but the bogs and 
mosses cover the face of the country during the few 
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months that the son has power to thaw the snow and 
ice. 

The Russian empire in Europe is thus naturally 
divided into two regions^ — the regions of pastoral 
and periodically barren plains, or steppes, which extend 
over the south, and the regions of wood and morass, 
occupying the northern and middle country, which 
have been partially reclaimed and cultivated, and 
which feed the great bulk of the Sclavonic population. ' 

The same natural division exists for the vast empire 
of Siberia, whose surface is level, though enclosed on 
its eastern coast, and on its southern frontier by moun- 
tains ; and if it were not for the Ural range which 
divides it from European Russia, its northern region 
of wood and morass would be as continuous with that 
of Muscovy as its southern region of steppes. The 
same description of the natural aspect of these lands 
will almost literally apply to either, with this distinc- 
tion, that in Siberia the climate is everywhere as 
cold, in a certain latitude, as it is in Muscovy several 
degrees northwards. Thus, with the interruption of 
various rivers, and of the Ural chain, the Russian 
empire, both in Europe and in Asia, may be generally 
described as two broad belts stretching over both 
continents-^the northernmost one a region of wood 
and marsh and cultivation, the other a vast level plain 
without a tree. The first of these great divisions it 
is the purpose of the present chapter to describe. It 
must be, however, observed, that each of these regions 
may again be naturally subdivided. 

Sometimes chequering the treeless region of the 
steppe, or prairie, and parallel with it, on its whole 
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southern frotitieri stretches a dktriot of rocky^ sandj^ 
or saline desert, dividing the Siberian empire from 
oentral and Southern Asia. ThcisekihoBpitable plains, 
only passable by Tartars, reach eren funhei* eastward 
than the steppes^ because contintiing as fkr as thci 
Sea of Okotski a portion of the Pacific. The southern 
region may therefore be subdivided into that of prairie 
and of desert In the same manner the great northern 
division is constituted, — fitstlyi by that part in which 
the forest trees of various kinds flourish, and in which 
the earth still yields A harvest of the hatdiest grain^ 
which it does as far as any forests will grow, md even 
where the earth is never thawed throu^h*-^ bed of 
ice being found in the heat of summer at a few feet 
beneath the surfiuse^^as indeed is everywhere the oase^ 
beyond the sixty-seventh degree ;-HseGondly^ by all 
that portion lying so far north that even fiiresta cease 
to grow, and the summer morass imd the winter's 
snow^ covering an eternally frozen substratum, Supply 
its place< 

Li this extretne north, beyoiid the arctic circle, lie 
tracts where all vegetable life almost entirely ceases) 
the snoW) in summer never thoroughly thawed^ gets 
mingled into a discoloured nlass with the earth, and 
withered mosses which cover the unthawed ground^ 
and a few of the latter overspreading the stones and 
points of rock, look like a mildeW of natmre. But 
here man is found-^he Samoyedes and lakout tribes 
live where no plant larger than the moss con with- 
stand the rigour of the cold, and find their food^ 
their dwellings, and their raiment, in the spoils of the 
animal kingdolKi, from the fleih, the blubberi the 
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bones ftnd fikins 6f the fearine aoimab ttDdfislu THibse 
savagesi who have not ^yen a dbtitiet ideii of the 
BuAuan empire^ are all ranked amotigst the faithfiil 
8object8 of the eiflperory aaA have b^en the subyeet of 
manj iikaaes^ df i^hich the}^ have never dreamed ia 
their frozen ^litudes^ 

Southirard of theiSei inho^itabte landd, the snoW 
thaws indeed^ bilt so Iftte that nothii^ but the moss 
sj^uigs fiom the eold soUi whidh aeeumula&ig higher 
and higheri and absorbkig likd a sponge the dissdved 
SBOWf rots nndern^ath^ and forms interminable bogSi 
Southward again of these districts^ the cfust of living 
mosses be^^omes dry eflou^ on the surface to give life 
to ft few jdants } then a few Stiinted trees are visible $ 
aiid at last, pine and Inreh woods intervene^ and the 
motBBB and forest unite and mngle, the mosses acctir^ 
muladng and rotting between the stumps of the trees* 
This is the dase in all the wooded distriets whieh 
spread far towards the Soutbi until they medt the 
great naked plains of the steppes. 

Not only the city of St Pdtersbiu'g Is built upon 
a marbhi but in the late survey taken for the projected 
raUroad between thd capital and Moscow^ it has been 
discovered that more than half of the five hundred 
miles of road thai; intervene betwixt them is bog land< 
Id the city of Moseow itself^ the turf may be dug in 
the very streets. These bogs, which are more or less 
difficult to drftin^ efisure to the soil^ when properly 
cultivated^ a prodigious fertility; and thd decayed 
v^^etable matter which forms the sur&ce of the soil, 
renders needless all manturei dxceptiog sUch as will 
hasten its decomposition. 
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Those travellers who have dreaded f<H* the Rassian 
people the gradual extinction of their forests, most 
either have overlooked this inexhaustible mine of turf, 
or have carried their solicitude as far into the future 
ias a morning paper, which bitterly lamented som^ 
seasons since, that in about twelve himdred yeazs all 
the coal of Great Britain would be exhausted. 

The woods consist chiefly of the white fir, red pine^ 
and birch trees ; for although Novgorod and the south* 
eastern governments of the empire abound in oakj 
this valuable tree is scarcely seen in those vast tnM^ 
of forest land which cover such an immense extent of 
country, stretching from the Baltic and the frontier 
of Poland, up to the Ural mountains, and on the other 
side of these mountains over the centre of Siberia. 
The trees of many of these woods, growing on the har* 
dened crust of bogs, when they attain a certain hei^ 
and weight, are easily blown down by the wind, their 
roots being torn out of the soil. This appears, jfirom the 
particular formation of the white fir, (which stretches 
them along the ground^ and never sinks them deep 
into it), to be in every situation the case with this 
tree, most of the forests composed of it presenting vL 
strange aspect of desolation, from the larger trees 
which everywhere lie rotting amidst the younger ones, 
their broad and ragged roots standing upturned in the 
air, whilst the trunk and branches are decomposing in 
the mire, in which the traveller who adventureij 
through sinks up to his middle, betwixt tree and tree. 

Although there exist magnificent woods of tall and 
stately timber, this is therefore not generally the cha^ 
racter, as one would imagine^ of these vast primeevat 
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forests, of which, compared to tfieir extent, only a 
very insignificant portion has ever been submitted to 
th^ influence of the hatchet 

Some of these larger woods, in drier situations, are 
so dens6, that the snow felling on their serried 
branches forms a sort of thatch, and does not pene- 
trate through them; thus sheltered from the keen 
wind, they retain during the winter a comparatively 
moderate temperature, and are the resorts of all the 
smaller game. They are called by the peasants, ** the 
ioarm ioomZt." 

The marshy soil amidst which these trees spring up, 
and equally the naked bogs or mosses which intervene, 
or which, far north, overspread the whole surface of 
the land, are covered with innumerable berries, prin-* 
cipally varieties of the cranberry, which ripens and 
enlarges itself beneath the snow to the size of the 
small black cherry, and Which, wherever Ae white 
carpet thaws away with the first warm days of spring, 
lies scattered over the ground in red and inviting pro- 
fiision, contrasting with the brown and withered 
grasses, leaves, and mosses. 

In a space of time marvellously short, the whole 
face of nature changes, and everything becomes luxu- 
riantly green; innumerable flowers spring up; the 
aquatic birds of every description rfesort to nestle 
amidst these congenial solitudes ; the cries of the 
crane and the wild swan, the piping of the curlew 
and the droak of the snipe and woodcock, as they flit 
over the budding bircbwoods at day-break and at 
Sunset, give aniination to a scene so long plunged in 
frozen silence. 
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The drier woods are densely people by tbe caper- 
caibsie) or the cock of the wood^ the lai^gesi of the 
grouse species, and the oodiiiioh block eock of the 
Scottish moots. In the springs the pairing deaaooi the 
hoarse voice of the foilnca-, perdied on the somrait of 
a tall pine^treci tings threiigh the foreste as he etdk ^ 
his mate ; this is the only time at Whidh he ton be 
with certainty approiMihed and shot The £bx^ the 
h«re^ and the ptarmigan are also amongst the most 
nmnerous of the permanent deniiseiis of the wOodsf 
amongst which are scattered the bear, the woli^ the 
lynx, and the elk| but t^ thinly, A very few of these 
animals being found in a space as large te one dT Our 
English counties^ The woWes, indeed, on aoCdunt of 
their ubiquitous traoes on the snow, have &e reputa- 
tion of being mudi more numerous than they are — 
the wolf roaming all the long nij^t of winter through 
in quest of prey, and always in the vicinity of man. 

Towards autumn, the woods are filled with a bird 
of passive of the grouse kind, much resembling our 
English grouse in plumage, but perching on tlie trees^ 
on which they are shot in immense numbers by the 
peasants, with their pea^rifies. In Uie extreme north 
the rein-deer are very numerous. 

Besides tbe richness of the soil, covered with such 
a compound of decayed vegetable matter, the very 
snow which covers it in winter constitutes another 
element of fertility ; for, warmed as soon as it is melted 
by the sun, which in the spring and summer is very 
powerful, its tepid water has a vezy different effect to 
that of marshy ground, whidi is soaked by land- 
springs, and wherever the summer is long enough to 
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dry it up only so much thai it ^1 not droihi the 
cultivated plsutfl^ ot tvhe^e it is bufficifeUtly drftined to 
annul this isffocti it tends to render the earth wonder- 
fblly produetlvei aud enables it to thrive with extra- 
ordinary vigour and with a scarcely credible rapidity, 
to which the extretne length of the spring and summer 
daysi and the eonSequently larger share of light, which 
assists vegetation, also contributes. 

In the extreme north, the com is sowed and reaped 
in a few weeks ; we see the wood-^trawbeny bloom* 
ing tCMday, and a few days after its fruits are ripe and 
redly glowing. It is remarkable that the further 
north cdm qbH be made to thrive^ the shorter is the 
period of time in which it comes to maturity \ it has 
also been observed^ that com grown in the extreme 
norths when used as seed in a southern country, gives 
its first produce more speedily^ ripening in a much 
shorter tifnei although at a second sowing it loses 
this quality. This fact has been taken advantage of 
in Sweden^ com being annually broi^ht for seed 
from Tomeo^ (in the north of the Qulf of Bothnia, 
and dmoSt within the Arctic circle^) and planted in 
lands so much exposed, that the com could only be 
sown so late that it had no time to ripen. Formerly 
on this accoukit Utterly barred^ they are thus rendered 
fruitTul. 

In Siberia, the midland parts of which are rery 
productive in corii, only rye, oats^ ahd barley are 
grown in the north, and do not ajlpear to thrive be^^ 
yond the sixtieth degree of northern latitude. In 
Emropean Buasia it may be reared with greater faci« 
lity sk deglees northwATdsi and the government of 
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Olonetz^ which is celebrated for the growth of its 
hemp, is situated between the sixty^first and sixty- 
fifth degrees. The heat and vivifying influence of 
the sun> and the quantity of organic matter, call into 
existence a prodigious amount of insect life, which is 
the case even where the water drowns the larger 
plants. Clouds of mosquitos, so large and dense 
that their humming jcan be heard for many miles, rise 
frequently into the air like huge columns of smoke. 
Everywhere in the woods the number of large blue- 
bottle flies and other insects renders one's passage 
through them quite maddening, and explains why the 
elk, the rem-deer, and the bear, spend most of the 
day plunged up to the neck in the pools of the forests 
or wallowing in its mire. The fiirther northward one 
travels, the more annoying these tormentors grow« 

The region of European Russia which the severity 
of the climate renders either wholly unproductive, or 
where the vegetable kingdom only ministers partially 
and incompletely to the wants of man, is comprised 
in the extensive government of Archangel, and of 
part of Wologda, of Olonetz, of Finland, and of Perm. 
The government of Archangel^ which is four or five 
times larger than the united kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, lies partly within the Arctic circle, 
and comprises a portion of the territories of the Lap- 
lander. 

The White Sea almost divides the whole of this 
region. The land between its eastern shores and the 
Uralian mountains forms a vast declivity of table land, 
down which flow into it the rivers Petchora, Mezen, 
and Dwina. Westward vf the shores of the White 
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Sea, spreads to the Polar ocean and the gulph of 
Bothnia, bordering even the Norwegian frontier, a 
vast extent of table-*land of granitic rock, chequered 
by myriads of lakes, and covered northward only by 
bogs and mosses, by vast forests in less exposed si* 
tuations. It is singular that the northernmost region 
of the Russian empire, or that which is swept as bare 
by the chilling blast as the steppes of the southern 
region are by the parching winds of summer, the vege- 
tation of the larger plants being drowned in one and 
burned up in the other, should both be inhabited by 
Nomadic tribes. 

The chief population of the eastern shores of the 
White Sea consists of the wandering Samoyedes and 
Suranese tribes, whose origin is still disputed, being 
referred by some to the Mongolian or to the Mantchou 
stock, whilst others hold them to be an aboriginal 
race, driven northward like the Finnish tribes, by the 
Sclavonic influx, but whom Sclavonic ambition has 
tracked, as far as it can follow their footsteps, to these 
inhospitable shores. They are dark-haired and beard- 
less, believers in the transmigration of souls, and po- 
lygamists ; filthy in their habits, great hunters and 
fishers, still shooters with the bow, and devourers of 
raw fish and flesh* The tribes of these people spread 
far along the firozen regions of Siberia. 

The districts west of the White Sea are inhabited 
by the Lapes, or Laplanders, a diminutive tribe, of 
Finnish origin ; they are chiefly fishers or herdsmen 
of rein-deer ; the former avocation being the refuge of 
poverty. The rein-deer is also reared by the Samo- 
yedes. The Lapes are also hunters, but the taste of 
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the Lupe U m<m pagtonil, tbftt of the g^moyeda lowns 
more tpwardg the chfu^e. These mindii^ii Lap]||ii4 
dwarfi, iadiffercDt to the Chiristianity which they have 
within a few yean affected to embrace, are aatute and 
ayaricious ; they are weU known to live in tents^ and 
to shift their quarters according to the w^ts pf tlieiir 
herds. 

The trapes in the Russian dominions ace said to be 
converted to the Greek churcht Their einbrfu^ng this 
persuasion is a necessary consequence of their cquveiw 
sion from paganism, because the BussiaQ laws, so 
boastful of their toleration^ do not allow any iiidivi" 
dual within the empire^ if he change his creed at all, 
to turn to any but the domiuant phurch. Instruct^ 
by a few dnmken priests^ pf the inferior order, and 
yieldiug, fron^ fear and complaisance, they iQingle and 
confound the superstitions c^ the Rusnifui ohurch with 
the old incantations of witchcraft* 

The men, when not pressed by the necessities of 
their ayocationsi squat round their fires in dreamy idle^ 
ness ; in this resembling the Finns, of whose people 
they are a stinted tribe, for the Finn, particularly to- 
wards the borders of Xiapland, will spend whole weeks 
with a rye cake apd a jug of water beside him, wrapped 
up in sheepskins, and crouching on his stoye in a state 
of semi-torpidity, Uk^ that of the bear ou the &lUng of 
the early snows* 

The wandering and pastoral Lape cannot indulge 
to the same extent, but he loves to doze in the smoke 
of bis tent, unless roused for a holiday ; for there are 
holidays eveu in the long polar night of the northern- 
most Lapland winter. By the %bt of th^ crackling 
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aiuovA beroalkfy thay quafF deep dsaughta of the Avehv 
Angel brandy, or sit down round their fires to pky at 
cards made of the birch bark, and spotted by the blood 
of the rein<*daer. . 

The herds of rein<ideer, in themselves a precarious 
tenure, yield, however, to the inhabitants of the ex-- 
treme north the only security against the periodical 
decimation of hunger; for however abundant the po- 
duce of the eha£fe or the fishery, there are periods 
during which it fiuk, and these are fatal Applied as 
this animal is to every domestic purpose, it is used as 
a means of conveyance, but nothing can be more ex- 
aggerated than the accounts given of its peculiar apt- 
ness as a beast of draught or burthen. It is true that 
when first harnessed, annoyed and alarmed, it may, in 
frosty weather, get over forty or even sixty mileai but it 
is quite exhausted, perhaps injured by sqch a joqmey. 
A numerous team of these aaim^lp must be attached 
to the lightest sledge tq draw il;^ and be oftefi changed, 
and, unless the weather is very pqldt it }a exceedingly 
painful to see the poor befists panting md stn^ggling 
slowly over the snow, {{amessed, or }>$^ther yo^edj 
by the head, they are driven withqut ^^ fei^i but guided 
by the voice and by a long v^and* 

The reinndeer liveei on the gelatinous mosses which 
cover myriads of square mle^ ix| the Qo?them regions. 
These never fail it, unless when the snow, thawed by 
the sun of early spring, covers it with too thick a 
coating of iqe. This food bon the efieot of iqsippating 
the milk of the doe, so far i^ to gender it almost glu- 
tinous. 

The r^in^^er is, .^ipi^tuig th^ Mdeous elkj the 
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least graceful of the deer tribe, and in aize not mr- 
passing our fidlow deer ; its ragged, mangy4ooking 
coat^ straggling faoms, and the great splay hooi^ which 
prevents it from sinking through the snow, render it 
the very antipodes of the light and elegantly-formed 
roe. The fatted venison is good — ^the blood-puddings 
and the smoked tongues well known delicacies. Every 
winter, from Archangel^ a herd or two of these ani* 
mals is driven down to St. Petersburg, and the drovers, 
encamping on the frozen Neva, opposite the winter 
palace, offer these rein*deer sledges as a novelty, for 
hire to the inhabitants. 

Although unfit for any active exertion, in a milder 
climate, or in the milder season, they thrive and fatten 
wherever there are mosses, and would probably suc- 
ceed better on some of the wet moors of England 
and Scotland, than in the northern regions they in- 
habit, because tortured to death during the Lapland 
summer by the myriads of flies. 

A few miles from the White Sea, at the mouth of 
the river Dwina, even in these frozen solitudes, rises 
a large commercial Russian city, that called of the 
ArchangeL With the exception of one or two public 
edifices, it is entirely built of wood. This is well 
known to have been the only sea-port Russia formerly 
possessed, and even this is now many hundred miles 
north of any district inhabited by a Russian popu- 
lation. 

The lower orders here derive their subsistence en- 
tirely from the produce of the net, only a few vege-^ 
tables being reared in the vicinity, every sort of 
grain brought from a distance. Archangel^ which 
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numbers from fifteen to eighteen thousand inhabitants, 
is a station of the Russian navy. At the mouth of 
the river Dwina, about fifty miles from it, is the island 
of Kholmogory, an ancient settlement of the Norman 
sea4ciogs, and the old capital of this cheerless region. 
It was probably chosen by these enterprimng adven- 
turers for the very reason which causes Archangel to 
remain a flourishing sea-port, though situated on an 
inhospitable shore, and blocked up for so large a por- 
tion of the year by the ice— viz., on account oi its 
extensive water communication with the interior. 
Since this period, the works of man have so far aided 
nature, that the produce of the greatest portion of 
the epipire may be conveyed by rivers and canals 
to the White Sea, and the adjoining Frozen Ocean. 
Goods fi*om the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
in the unknown heart of Central Asia, are thus con- 
veyed, and embarked on foreign vessels visiting the 
Arctic Seas, which wash the coast inhabited by wan* 
dering Lapcs and Samoyeds. 

In the gloomy solitude of Kholmogory were con- 
fined for many years the princes and princesses of the 
family of Brunswick, the brothers and sisters of the 
unfortunate Ivan, or John, the Sixth, so long impri- 
soned, and finally murdered, in the dungeons of the 
fortress of Schlusselbourg, or the key boroughy so called 
because it commands the entrance into the Ladoga 
Lake firom the Neva, and the canal which has been 
dug to turn the falls, where the lake, seeking an issue, 
precipitates itself through a narrow channel, and is 
designated, as it flows onwards, the river Neva. The 
princes and princesses, the legitimate heirs to the 
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throne of Muscovy, were kepi till the ages of thir^ 
and six and thirty, till they had become half idiotic 
and stnpified by their long aHifioement Hiej 
amused themsdves^ as groiwn up mosi and woooeii, in 
sliding on a little pond, and in feeding ducks and 
iowk^ when the Empress Catherine^ satisfied widi die 
imbedle conditicHi to whidi they were reduced, sent 
tiiem into Norway. 

There are, bes^es Archangel, two flouridiingtowiia 
in this inhospitaiUe diyision of the ein{nre, Wologda^ 
a manufacturing city, and the great entrepSi of the 
•commeroe of Europe to Asia. In the goremmest of 
Olonetz, there is Peterzavodski, or the works of Peter, 
xnmtaining a cannon foundry and iron works, and 
funoua for the excellent iron ore collected in the &r- 
xi^[inoQS bogs and marshes. 

The adjacent govemraeiit of Perm, which is rather 
larger tlum Ei]^land, IrelaDd, and Scotland, is much 
more densely peopled than that of Archangel, coii* 
taining, according to the last census, ly48d,000 inha- 
bitants, of which about 120,000 are of Finnish or^in, 
and consist of Voguls, Suranese, and Permaks. They 
bare mostly been reduced to the condition of sei&, 
and are now the property of diiSerent Russian nobles, 
who employ them principally in working the mznei^ 
and collecting the ore from die adjacent Ural moun- 
tains* The Permaks are described as a fierce and 
^mUen race, impatient of their Ik^Icss servitude. 
The stewards and ^^ents of their masters dare neter 
pass the night in the villages of the estate, unless 
numerously attended, as many of them hare disap- 
peared, without anything regarding their £tte having 
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ever been elicited from tbe silent hatred of the popu- 
lation, by reward or punishment 

The fruitfiil part of Russia, in which the cultivated 
land intervenes amidst the uncleared forests and un- 
trained maishes^ covers all the rest of the northern 
and central governments. 

Almost everywhere we see the poorest soil selected 
for cultivation, whilst that which is of the richest de» 
scription remains neglected in its vicinity; for the 
poorer soil is generally the higher ground, which re- 
quires no trouble in draining. The ragged fences of 
split pine-wood, laid slanting one upon the other, 
and supported between two cross spars, lashed with a 
piece of birch bark, attest also the negligence of the 
cultivator, where, indeed, it is not rendered still more 
obvious by •the utter want of them. 

So great has become the apathy of the serf in many 
places, that he may be seen scratching up the soil 
with a plough like the prongs of a large pitchfork, the 
clod which he turns over, covering a ridge of its own 
breadth ; and thus, whilst half the surface of the ground 
is untouched, making the whole look brown to the 
eye — ^which seems to satisfy him. When he has done 
his day's work, he climbs on to the back of his horse, 
hoists up the plough on to his shoulders, and jogs 
homewards. In others he sets fire to patches of 
forest, ploughing between the stumps, utterly exhaust- 
ing the land by as many crops as it will bear, and 
then abandoning it. Myriads of acres of the neglected 
land are richer than the soil of Lincolnshire, and yet 
the serfs upon it often perish from starvation. This 
fertile middle region comprises Great Russia, the home 
A a2 
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of nearly the whole purely Muscovite^ or Great^Russian 
race, and all appertains^ as well as the middle and 
northern zone of Siberia, to the region of morass, 
forest, and arable land. This fruitful Great-Russian 
stock has indeed spread into the Baltic and the 
southern provinces, and into those of the old Tad:ar 
kingdom of Kazan, but in the following governments 
it is either the sole or the predominant race. 

Ingria, of which the capital is St Petersburg. 



Great Novgorod. 
Smolensk. 


Tambow. 
Biazan. 


laroelawl. 


Toula. 


Kostroma. 
Wladimir. 


Kalouga. 
Orel 


Nejni-Novgorod 
Tver. 


Kursk. 
Woronesch, 



Belonging to the same region of wood and morass, 
and partially inhabited by the Muscovites, although 
greatly chequered by tribes of Tartar, Mongolian, and 
Finnish origin, are the governments of the old Tartar, 
or rather Turcoman, kingdom of Kasan, conquered in 
the sixteenth century, by the Russians under Ivan the 
Terrible. It comprises the governments of— 

Kasan. Pensa. 

Perm. Simbirsk. 

Wiatka. 
The principality of Finland, inhabited by the pure 
Finnish race, and the Baltic provinces of Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland, appertain to the same great 
natural division. Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
are principally peopled by the wreck of three races 
more aboriginal than, and totally distinct from, the 
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Scandinavian, Germanic, or Sclavonic. These are 
the iEstii or Esti of Tacitus, who have given their 
name to Esthonia, and the Letti, or Lithuanians, to 
Livonia. These people have been more or less mixed 
with the Finns. The Koures, a tribe of the Letti, 
gave rise to the name of Courland In Livonia and 
Esthonia, the peasantry are ail derived from an ad- 
mixture of these little known families. Conquered 
by the German Teutonic knighthood, these latter re- 
duced them to servitude, and being afterwards them- 
selves subdued by the Swedes, the Swedish and Ger- 
man families, without ever mixing with the native 
blood, constitute the aristocracy, clergy, and ma- 
gistracy, holding exclusive possession of the soil 
German and Muscovite settlers have helped to people 
the towns. 

Little Russia still appertains either wholly to the 
division of wood and com land, or forms the frontier 
of the immense southern prairie. It contains the go- 
vernments of 

Kief. Pultava* 

Tchem^ff. Charcow. 

. Volyhnia. Podolia. 

• The two latter governments form already a portion 
of the steppe. These provinces, which include the 
Russian and Polish Ukraines, are inhabited by the 
Little Russians, (MaJo-Rossi,) a people differing, mo- 
r^ly and physically, as much from the Muscovites, or 
the Great-Russians, (Veliki-Rossi,) as the men of Kent 
from the inhabitants of southern Ireland. The Little- 
Russians, indeed, as well as the Poles and Muscovites, 
owe the chief part of their origin to the Sclavonic 
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race, but the Little-Russians have preserved the breed 
in comparative purity ; the Muscovites have so mixed 
it during centuries with the blood of the probably ab- 
original Finns, over whose territoiy they spread, as 
well as with that of the Huns, Mongols, and Tartars^ 
by whom they were so often conquered, that the chief 
resemblance they continue to exhibit to the Little- 
Russians, or to the Poles, now consists in their lan- 
guage. 

The Little-Russian is tall and well made; the 
Great-Russian looks almost always misshapen, when 
wide or flowing garments do not conceal his form. 
The Little-Russian is darker-haired, often dark-eyed; 
he carries his head high ; his glance is independent, his 
step elastic. The Little-Ruasians gave rise to the 
different Cossac nations; their costume, their wide 
trowsers, as well as their general aspect and bearing, 
remind us strongly of these warrior tribes. But the 
Great-Russian, with his oriental caftan, crouching to 
the ground to kiss your feet, thanking his superior for 
his blows and contumely, sallow-complcxioned, and 
ofl;en Tartar-eyed and Mongul-featured, does not dif- 
fer physically more from the Little*Ru8fiian than in 
his character. The Little-Russian, Ihough quicker 
and more intelligent than the Muscovite, is generous 
and confiding ; but his impatient genius, his careless 
temper, and his idleness, leave him a prey to the 
Great-Russian merchants, agents, and speculators, 
whose persevering and untiring avidity causes them 
to play the part of the Hebrews in Poland. In little 
Russia the Jews were obliged to hide their dimi- 
nished heads before these rivals, and between them 
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they cairy on all die trade of their country. The 
complexion of the Little-Russians is often ruddy, their 
features handsome ; beauty is not uncommon amongst 
their vomen. In the whole of what is called the 
Russian Ukraine, or that portion of the Cossac coun* 
try -which early emancipated itself fiom the tyranny 
of the Polish republic, and for this purpose sought the 
protection of the Muscoyite tsars, — the peasantry are 
fireedmen, and most of them are small proprietors. 

In the Polish Ukraine ser?age stiU exists ; but even 
the Iittle-£ussian serfdiSexB so widely from the Greats 
Hiffisian, as dearly to prove that slavery alone has not 
made the difieience between them^but that this result 
has been produced by their admixture with, as well 
as their oppres^on by, the hideous races of Huns^ 
Mongols, and Finns. 

In this northern region are also comprised the 
Ijithuanian governments of — 

WitepsL Grodna 

MohUew. Bialystock. 

Minsk. 
These include what has been called White Russia^ 
Black Russia, Red Russia, and Samogitia* The soil 
is generally pooor and sandy. The nobility of all these 
governments is chiefly Polish ; the peasantry of that 
part called White Russia, belongs to a peculiar race^ 
known by the name of Bielo-Rossi, or White-Russian ; 
that of the other parts of Lithuania, is a mixture of 
the Letti, a very ancient nation, whose descendants 
now chiefly people Livonia, and of the Gothic tribe 
of the Venedae, or Wendes. The Bielo-Rossi^ or 
White-Russians, called also Bousmaks, are a portion^ 
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and the most miserable portion^ of the Sclavonic 
people ; their languf^ is a mixture of Great-Russian 
and Polish dialects. Pale, inexpressive eyes, fair hair^ 
an inordinate length of neck, on which the head shakes 
with a sort of palsied motion, contrast strai^ely with 
the bull neck and fiery eye of the Little-Russian, 
They are, besides, physically distinguished by a sin- 
gular precocity, their women bearing children at the 
early age of eleven or twelve. They are an idle, simple, 
harmless people, and partially in a state of servage. 

The Samogitians, descended from the tall Gothic 
Wendes and thick-set Letti, (according to the learned, 
engrafted on the old Sarmatian stock,) were originally 
the conquerors of the surrounding people, and the 
founders of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. A 
Lithuanian historian pretends that an Italian colony 
landed and organized this people, about the teiith 
centuiy, and the chronicles from which he draws his 
authority, if authentic, even furnish illustrious Italian 
names, amongst others that of an exiled Colonna. It 
is, however, certain, that after subduing the surround- 
ing people, a Lithuanian grand-duke conquered Eiew, 
and all the Russiim principality, and eventually, his 
posterity intermarrying with the royal race of Poland, 
founded the famous dynasty of the Jagellons. . The 
Teutonic knights were driven out by the Samogitians, 
and all the above-named governments of Lithuania, 
the conquests of their grand-dukes, were added fede- 
rally to the Polish republic, and in 1569, the united 
Polish and Lithoanian^diet effected the virtual union 
of these states. 

The plebeian population of the whole of Lithuania, 
is thus either White Russian, the original, or Samo- 
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gitian, the conquering race, or else the mixture formed 
betwixt these two. The Samogitians, although free 
from servage, are perhaps the most miserable, and 
their poverty, which reduces them to live in hovels, 
and to feed on roots and turnips, drives them almost 
back to savage life. 

The Lithuanians generally are cursed with the 
Polish plague, the terrible plica, which is said in some 
districts to attack every seventh or eighth individual 
amongst the peasantry. This plica, which has been 
frequently described, appears to be both a constitu- 
tional and a contagious malady, periodically, or chro- 
nicaUy, or accidentally attacking the patient In its 
most dangerous form, it causes blindness by falling on 
the eyes, or madness by falling on the brain, or death 
by corroding the marrow of the bones. Its most dis- 
gusting appearance is when the poisonous matter, se- 
parating from the blood, flows off through the nails, 
and principally through the hair, every hair swelling 
and sometimes splitting its tube, to. discharge it 
Nothing can be more hideous than to, see these 
swollen hairs all matted together, and swarming with 
the vermin which this fearful malady engenders, re- 
minding one, in this stage, of the terrible disease which 
so well revenged humanity upon the person of Sylla. 
Its external appearance is the signal of final or tempo- 
rary cure, but this horrible convalescence lasts many 
months. The vulgar prejudice, or perhaps experience, 
leads the sufferers to believe it fatal to cut off a 
single lock of hair, which depriving the venom of a 
conduit of escape, would send it back to ravage the 
system. 

The remaining governments of European Russia 
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belong to die region of the steppe^ which, besides in* 
▼iding Poddia and part of the Ukraine^ comprises the 
oflicial divisions, of— - 

Bessarabia^ Tidaura, 

Country of the Don Cossacsy Cherson, 
Ekaterinoslavl, 
and in Asia of tbe kingdom of Astrakan^ comprising 
the govenmients of^ 

Astrochan, Qrenboig, and Saratow, 
besides all the southern districts of Siberia. To this 
southern prairie and desert land a special chapter will 
be devoted* 

If we take the population of Russia Proper (eicclu- 
sive of Poland, Finland, the Caucasian provinces, and 
filberia) at 51,000,000, according to the estimate 
inade by Eoppen in 1838, we shali find the n<Hthem- 
most region with a population of 1,800,000 inhabitant^ 
and an area of about 468,000 square miles, or less 
than four inhabitants to each square mile; the 
central re^bn of wood, marah, and arable land* con« 
taining about a million and a quarter of square miles, 
with a population of 40,000,000, or more than thir^- 
two inhabitants to each square mile. And lastly, we 
have Southern Buasia, about 400,000 square miles, 
with a population of i^»wards of 11,000,000, or less 
than twenly-eight inhabitants to the square mite. 

lliere are, however, one or two of these govern- 
ments which average above a hundred to the square 
mile; those of Pultava, laroslavl. Kief, Biazan, and 
Orel, average seventy-two. The soil in these more 
densely peopled governments, so &r, however, from 
oflfering greater elements of fertility than those over 
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which the population is thinly ficattered, is, on the 
contrary^ generally pocnrer^ and such as the British 
hnsbandman would onhesitatiiigly reject, if choosing 
hetween the twa Adventitious circumstances* or the 
&ct of their having been redaimable with less trouble 
because easier to drain or less densely timbered, have 
been the original cause of their superior cultivation* 

In the opinion of men conversant with agriculture 
and acquainted with the two countries, the whole of 
this middle region of Russia might be rendered as 
productive as the soil of Belgium, which many years 
dnce already averaged 300 inhabitants to the square 
mile. If this middle region alone were therefore 
fully cultivated, it might amply supply the wants of 
325,000,000 of people I The 400,000 miles of Southern 
Russia — ^for the greatest part reclaimable, as we have 
endeavoured to shew elsewhere — giving to it only the 
same population as that of Fiance* befi>re the French 
Revolution, might feed upwards of 70,000,00a 

The Asiatic dominions of Russia cover betwe^i 
five and ax miUicms of square miles, with a population 
of about four millions and a hal£t Of this, about 
two-fifths, or an extent greater than the whole area of 
European Russia, it is said* could be rendered amaz- 
ingly productive by cultivation ; that is to say, the soil 
contains theelements cf fertility, where it is not checked 
by a dimate too severe, or, as in European Russia, by 

* France, before the B6?ol]iti<»i, ooimted 178 inhaHtaals to 
each square mile. 

t Koppen reckons 6,140,000, in which he includes 1,500,000 
Circassians ; which is about as absurd as if he were to reckon the 
population of Sweden as Russian tubjeois. 
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want of wood and excessive drought in southern 
parts, by superabundance of wood and humidity in 
the north — ^both evils which it has been satis&ctorily 
proved that the industry of man can remedy, and of 
which casual examples are afforded in localities the 
most un&vourably affected by them. In many parts 
of Siberia, cultivation has made rapid progress, and 
dense harvests of waving wheat overspread a country 
that the associations of our early recollections have 
taught us to regard as a land of perpetual and unpity- 
ing winter. 

A rough estimate will thus shew us that the culti- 
vable lands of the Russian empire might easily su£Sce 
to feed the whole human race, yet no government so 
much disregards the means of prosperity which thus 
lie at its disposal, or has ever sought with more pal- 
pable avidity to increase, at the expense, of sudi neg- 
lect its overgrown dominion. 

All statistical accounts in Russia, like every other 
species of official reports, are little to be trusted, and 
returns of population less than any ; each document has 
to flow through so many channels, that it is more than 
probable that in one or the other some interest at vari- 
ance with the truth will cause it to be at once mutilated, 
in the unscrupulous hands through which it passes. 

Frauds of landowners, in connivance with tax- 
gatherers, to avoid the capitation tax, and the habit 
of only reckoning the male population of vill^es, 
which has prevailed from time immemorial, are all a 
fruitful source of error. It is even now customary, 
where exact returns of the number of inhabitants of a 
village are required, to see an accoimt of so many 
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souls and so many women, as if it was a matter of ex- 
treme doubt whether* the femde sex were animated 
by the same immortal principle as their lords. This 
Moslemin spirit of treating the fair sex speaks volumes 
for the estimation in which they were formerly held 
by the Muscovites, as indeed by all people whose 
usages were not invaded and modified by those two 
bright streams of chivalry — the Norman, flowing north, 
and the Saracenic, or Arabian, southwards, which^ 
modifying the uncourteousness of Mahommedanism, 
taught everywhere gentleness to the feeble. 

It would appear, however, firom such accounts as 
are published, that the population of the Russian 
empire exceeds 63,000,000, of which more than 
58,000,000 are in Europe, less than 6,000,000 in 
Asia, and 61,000, in her American possessions. This 
population consists of nations and tribes derived from 
the Sclavonic, the Lithuanian, the Finnish, the Tartar, 
the Mongul, the German, the Jewish, the Manchou, 
the Armenian, and the Hindoo stock.* 

The Sclavonic nations number 52,000,000 

viz. — Muscovites 38 millions 

Little-Russians and Cossacs . 7 millions 
White-Russians, Samogitians, 

and Poles, 6 millions 

Bulgarians, Servians, &c. . . 1 million 

The Lithuanian race, or Letti 2,000,000 

Li the vicinity of the Duna Niemen, and in 
the provinces of Courland and Livonia. 

The Finnish races, above 3,300,000 

viz. — Finns in Finland, in the gjovem- 
ments of the vicinity of the Baltic, and 
in a Siberian colony . . . .IJ millions 

* The Ziguenes, or Gipsies. 
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ViWtlwiniaiw, a mixed race of Fizms 

and Letti ^ million 

Laplanders ' 
Vogula 
Votiaka 
Fennaks t 

Suzanese f • i nation 

Besermani 

leranese 

Mordvinians 

Ostiaks 110,000 

Tchuvashi 400,000 

Tcheremisses 220,000 

Teptarins 69,000 

TheSamoieda 70,000 

In 13 tribes, or nations. 

The Tartar races, in 26 tribes, or nations, above . . 

viz. — ^Eirgoise and Nogais, about 1 million 

Ka^ Tartars .... 150,000 

Baskirs 130,000 

Krim Tartars 250,000 

lakontes 72,000 

Mescbtcheraks 

Koomouks •••••.• 

Beraldnzi 

Telents 

Of /Eundrouni 

Astrachan\Taschketzi 

Obi Tartars 

Tnralinzi . 

{Tmchmenzi 
Kiviote 
Karakalpac 

Eabailes of the lennessi . . 
Tchulumi of the government of 

Tobolsk 

Easchini 

Ejstima 

Tuliberti 

Obinzi 

Yerchotomza 

Beltirei 

Beriussi 



On the 
Caspian 



I 
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2,000,000 
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The Mongul races, about 400,000 

viz.— The Mongols 20,000 

The Kahnucks 140,000 

TheBmad 190,000 

The Troubelscham 

The Jewish races, fibove 1^00,000 

viz. — ^Iq 17 Russian governments, above 1 million 
Polish Jews .... nearly ^ million 
Canute Jews* .... some tiioiisanda 

Germans, abofot 600/XX) 

Germans established since the 12th century, in 

the Bahic provinces 160,000 

Colonies in the ^ovemmoit of Saratow 1 1 2,000 
Colonies and in(&v]diials scattered about 

the empire 350,000 

The Manchew races 40,000 

viz.^-Tongnsians 
Lamutes 

Olenzes 

The Armenians, above 400,000 

In Greorgia, Astracban, Ekaterinoslav), and scat- 
tered over the empire. 

To these must be added the Georgians, about half- 
a-million in number; a few thousand of the Circassian 
tribes^ the Esquimaux, in North America; the Greeks, 
in the south of Russia, to the number of 70,000 ; the 
Gipsies and the Persians, who may amount, collect- 
ively with the former, to 650,000. 

The numerical preponderance of the Sclavonic over 
the other dispersed races is thus about five to one. 
The preponderance of the Muscovite over the other 
Sclavonic branches of its race is as thirty-eight to 
fourteen; of this fourteen, more than half are as 
really incorporated with the Russian nation, by simi- 

* Inhabitmg the Crimea. They reject all traditions of the 
Talmud, and found their religious belief solely on the Old Testa* 
ment. 
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laritj of manners, of language, and religion, as they 
have been in the political distribution of the empire. 

If the whole of this population continues to increase 
as it has done since 1832, it is calculated that it must 
treble every century — the annual number of births 
exceeding the deaths by nearly one and a half per 
cent, on the whole population. 

The once extensive kingdom of Poland is not only 
fallen and trampled on, but has even been curtailed 
in every direction to an area of less than 50,000 square 
miles; it has been, since 1837, divided into the eight 
governments of 

Augustowo. Lublin. Podolachia. 

Ealisch. Masovia. Sandomir. 

Kielce. Plock. 

Siberia is divided into Eastern and Western ; the 
former consists of the governments of 

lakvutsk. lenesseL Kamtschatka. 

Irkutsk. Ochotsk. 

Western Siberia of the governments of Tomsk and 
Tobolsk. 

The principality of Finland is divided into the fol- 
lowing lanSf or governments: — 

Abo and Biomeborgs Ian, Uleaborg's Ian. 

Kuopio Ian. • Wasa Ian. 

St. Michel's Ian. Wiborg's Ian. 

Nyland's Ian. 
The Caucasian provinces consist of the Caucasian, 
the Tchoniomorskie Cossac, the Gruaian, Immeritian, 
and Caspian governments. Tiflis, which has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000 inhabitants, is the capital of 
Grusia, which comprises Georgia and the still uncon- 
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quered Circassia ; Derbent^ on the Caspian Sea, with 
a population of lO^OOO souls, is the capital of the Cas* 
pian government. 

It appears that in this vast empire only the three 
cities of St Petersbui^, Moscow, and Warsaw, are 
inhabited by a population exceeding 100,000 ; that 
only five others exceed 50,000; and that only twenty- 
two exceed 25,000. The united population of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Tobolsk, and Tiflis, 
scarcely amounts to one-half of that of the metropolis 
of Great Britain. The population inhabiting the 
towns constitutes almost a ninth of that of the whole 
Russian empire. 

No similar extent of continent in the world affords 
the same convenience of water communication, be- 
tween seas so far distant, as that of the Russian em- 
pire in Europe. The White Sea and the Frozen 
Ocean, as well as the Baltic, communicate with the 
Asiatic Caspian, and a vessel may be floated from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic This is partly owing to 
the immense rivers flowing northward and southward ; 
but much is also due to the industry of man, and the 
numerous canals which have been dug, either in the 
reign of Peter, or planned by him, and carried into 
execution by his successors. On the other hand, 
roads are everywhere wanting, except upon the great 
lines of communication which imperial carriages have 
to travel over. It is true, that for nearly half the year 
the snow supplies their place. 

We have seen that large and populous cities are 
still scarce in this vast empire. Having, in earlier 
chapters, led the reader through the modern capital 
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of the Rossiaa empire, let us now point out the charac- 
teristics of the true old Muscovite city, Moscow, the 
growth of barbaric ages, whose walls will probably be 
still standing, its minarets stiU glittering in the sun, 
kng after all the classic buildings of St Petersbuig are 
buried in the marsh; whether it be that nature 
triumphs over the works of man, that foreign foes 
should strike successftdlj at this accessible point, or 
that the imperial policy at last discovers how it has 
mistaken the vocation of its people in imagining that 
it can ever be rendered maritime, and that therefore 
the value of this outlet to Europe shall cease to dazzle. 

Moscow, the city in which the tsars are yet crowned, 
is sdU to all Russians the city of the heart On ap- 
proaching it from the St Petersbuig road, there rises 
suddenly from the waste of dusky, sterile, and uncul- 
tivated ground, an inconceivable collection of mina- 
rets, domes, spires, and steeples, towers and palaces — 
all seemingly raised and crowded one upon the other, 
gilded, plated, star-bespangled, and painted every 
colour of the rainbow, to the number, it is said, of more 
than a thousand. Nothing can be more gorgeous, 
more unique, more startling. The mingled barbaric 
taste of Mongolian, Tartar, and Muscovite, has decked 
the strange Byzantine architecture, half beautiful, and 
half grotesque, in all the Oriental splendour and va- 
riety of colouring. 

The city of Moscow, if we take other cities without 
their suburbs, is one of the largest in Europe ; the 
wall, or ramparts, which surroimded it were one-and- 
twenty miles in circumference ; 300,000 inhabitants 
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dwell among its widely and irregularly scattered 
streets. It is situated on the muddy Moscowa, which 
winds through it with some tributary streams, and is 
crossed by more than a hundred and twenty bridges. 
The ground on which it stands is broken and undu- 
lating^ and it is in the irregularity of its disposition 
the exact antithesis of the regular St Petersburg ;' 
Moscow looks, as it is, the voluntary work of an ori- 
ental and barbaric people — St. Petersburg, like a city 
of ukases. 

What associations does not the traveller connect 
with Moscow — ^the holy city of the tsars — the New 
Jerusalem of their people — the scene of all those 
terrible domestic events and foreign ravages which 
illustrate its barbaric history ? Moscow — the tomb of 
the surviving host led from all parts of Europe by the 
greatest of earth's conquerors; Moscow — where he 
buried the unparalleled fortunes which had made him 
the hope or terror of the world I 

This alone must ever make it a classic city ; but, 
alas, that memorable sacrifice which we have been 
accustomed to admire from our cradle — the voluntary 
conflagration of its huts and palaces, from the ashes 
of which these gaily-painted minarets and gilded 
domes have arisen, phoenix-like, so fresh and glowing 
— existed only in the enthusiasm of Western imagina- 
tion ! Day by day the traveller finds upon inquiry, 
that chance, or destiny, or Providence, kindled those 
flames which we had learned to attribute to a sub- 
lime effort of patriotism. 

In the midst of the city the Kremlin arises, with a 
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forest of fantastic minarets or spires. The Kremlin is 
not a palace> but an imperial citadel, overlooking 
Moscow, built upon a rock, and surrounded by cre- 
nelated walls. Nothing can be more wonderful, more 
irregular, grotesque, or architecturally terrible, than 
the piles on piles which seem the midnight work of 
gnomes — ^the scenery of the fairy tales of our nursery 
days I 

The Exeml, or fortress, forms the heart, and is one 
of the divisions of Moscow ; half round it stretches the 
Kitai-gorod, or the Chinese city, the old caravanserai 
of the Chinese merchants. It is half fair and half 
bazaar. The Kreml and the Chinese city are both 
surrounded by the White City, another division of the 
town, whilst the Semlanoi-Gorod, the fourth quarter, 
again embraces and extends around the three pre- 
ceding. 

Moscow is not only the venerated city of the lower 
order of the Russians, but the favourite residence of 
their lords, the great centre of all the inland and Asiatic 
trade, and if not a great manufacturing city, at least 
the centre of all the great manufactories which fill 
the government of the same name in which it is si- 
tuated. 

When Moscow was partially destroyed by fire, during 
the great invasion of 1812, fi-om two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the houses of the city are said to have been 
destroyed. But the mystery in which everything which 
can become official is hidden in the Russian empire, 
leaves even such a matter of history and political in- 
terest in doubt Nearly the whole of the Bialoigo- 
rod, or the White, and the greatest part of the Chinese 
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city were destroyed, but the solid old massive walls of 
the Kremlin, with their ponderous towers and base- 
ment of rock, and the strange old city within them, 
remained comparatively undamaged. In vain the 
malice of the mighty Corsican, who had perhaps sacri- 
ficed his better judgment to the vanity of dating a 
bulletin from this old barbaric capital of the tsars, 
caused mines to be laid beneath its gigantic enclosure. 
The mines broke through the massive masonry here 
and there, and inflicted wounds on the antique forta- 
lice, which they could neither shake nor ruin. 

Thus it happens that for two reasons there is no- 
thing one should visit before the Kremlin — nothing 
worth seeing after one has visited it; firstly, because 
the Kremlin concentrates within itself all that is archl- 
tectiurally most remarkable ; and, secondly, all that is 
most ancient 

The University of Moscow, (the establishment, not 
the building,) the most ancient in Russia — ^nearly ninety 
years of age — ^in the White City, is a mere Italian 
building. The stupendous Foundling Hospital, with 
its two thousand windows, containing 15,000 inmates, 
is one of the true St. Petersburg edifices, a monstrosity 
in extent, of lath and plaster. Many such buildings, 
on a smaller scale, mar the picturesque architecture of 
the old city. A vast triumphal arch, stuccoed and 
painted bronze, ushers the traveller, from the courtly 
into the national capital of Muscovy, a city which 
boasts a Kremlin. Of this sort, too, there are theatres, 
the Mint, the Exchange, the Arsenal, the Palace oif 
the Tribunal, intermingling with three or four hun- 
dred Byzantine churches* Moscow, a century ago. 
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boasted 1500, and now contains 600 baths, the only 
places in which Russians ever wash themselves. 

The church of Pokrow should not be forgotten, 
with a multitude of little churches near, a score in 
number, embedded round it, like the barnacles upon 
a sea-shelL 

But of all that predominant portion of the citjr, 
which is truly Byzantine and Mongolic, a mixture 
which has given us the Muscovite, we find an epitome 
in the gloomy yet gaudy Kremlin, and to this we most 
lead back our reader. 

Within its high, rock-based and turreted ramparts, 
there are, to begin with, three cathedrals ; the cathe- 
dral of the Assumption, in which the tsars are 
crowned ; the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, in 
which they were long buried ; and the beautiful little 
cathedral of the Virgin, said to be on the model of St 
Sophia's, of Constantinople, of which the gilded roofing 
looks as if it had been dipped in the sunset. This 
cathedral was built by Ivan the Terrible, to comme- 
morate the conquest of Kazan, the great Tartar city. 
The architect gave his employer so much satisfacticm 
that to prevent him from ever destroying its unique- 
ness by building another, Ivan put out his eyes. 

There are besides ten or twelve other churches in 
the Elremlin, to satisfy the piety of the tsars, for they 
were all pious men until the days of Peter, and held 
the stirrup for the patriarch to mount his mule. 

It was here that Ivan the Fourth perpetrated his 
sanguinary orgies ; here he murdered his first-bom; 
here he violated his daughter-in-law, almost in his 
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dying hoar. Around these old Tartarie-lookmg ram- 
parts were formerly great hooks, whence often hung 
suspended by the ribs, like the joints of meat in our 
butcher's shops, the enemies of the tsars. Here Peter 
the Grreat, more humane than any who had reigned 
before him, impaled the lover of his repudiated wife^ 
garrdshmg the scaffold with the heads of four great 
dignitaries, and fifty inferior members of the church* 
Here, too, Peter confined his first-bom, whom he also 
murdered. 

If churches are to be considered as places of prayer, 
and the main object of prayer be to ask pardon of 
Heaven for sins, then the masters of the Kremlin were 
right to have many churches. 

There are in the ELremlin various palaces as well 
as churches ;. also the famous vaulted hall, of which 
the arches radiate firom the common centre of a 
ponderous pillar, the spot on which the tsars gave 
their banquets — ^banquets in which the blood flowed 
sometimes as plentifully as the wine. In the Palace of 
the Armory are many crowns ; the imaginaiy crown 
of Siberia; the crowns of the conquered sovereigns 
of ELazan and Astrachau, who never wore anything 
but fin: cap or turban,* and the treacherously usurped 
diadems of Poland and of Georgia ; also the keys 

* There u no notice appended beside these crowns, that as ]ate 
as three centimes bacic, these Biissian tsars had received, since 
the year 1300, the mounted Tartar ambassadors on foot, present- 
ing them, according to custom imposed on them, with a bowl of 
mare*s milk, if one drop of which fell on the horse*s mane, the 
tsar was obliged to lick it up with his tongae. 
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of Warsaw^ and the scythe-armed cars of the Strelitzes, 
which they drove furiously to clear the road amongst 
the mobs of Moscow. 

The author knows not whether the &mous jewels 
which Catherine bought by a title and a grant of 
slaves from the man who had stolen and concealed it 
for many months in a sore of his leg, adorns one of 
these supernumerary crowns, or embellishes the one 
worn by the emperor. 

Here, too, amongst old thrones and gilded trumpery^ 
and the old boots and shoes of Russian sovereigns, 
which courtier-like servility has preserved as relicsf^ 
is the proudest trophy of the great and cruel Peter — 
the arm-chair on which the Swedish conqueror of so 
many combats was carried wounded to %ht the &tal 
battle of Pultava, 

There is something singularly interesting in this 
relic of the turbulent Swedish monarch, particularly 
to one who has stood on the scene of his early victory 
at Narva, where the body of Prince Crouy, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Muscovite army (who sur- 
rendered to him, and was not, as Custine says, killed 
in the battle) is still preserved in the desiccated state, 
his creditors never having allowed it to be buried; 
on the field of Pultava, near the capital town of that 
part of Little Russia, where a simple monument re- 
cords the names of the Swedes who perished there ; 
and in the humble little church of the Ridderholm, at 
Stockholm, in which his body is deposited, in the 
beautiful little chapel built by Gustavus the Third, 
near the great Gustav Adolph, the Banners, Horns and 
Tortensons. There is preserved, too, under a glass case. 
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the coarse blue coat, with its phun brass buttons, the 
buff waistcoat and baldrick, and the heavy square-toed 
boots, in which he was shot, and there is suspended 
near it a cast of his head, taken after he had received 
his death wound, in the frozen Norweg^ian trench, as 
if for the purpose of contradicting all the histories 
which attribute his death to the chances of war. 
' The aperture, which the plaster reproduces, is plainly 
the result of a pistol, or of a small bored musket-ball, 
not the ball of a wall-piece, as so long asserted. Re- 
cent Swedish historians hardly doubt that he was 
miirdered, and foul suspicions attach to the Prince of 
Hesse, who afterwards succeeded him. 

The history of Charles is a strange romance, and 
Voltaire has been unjustly reproached for making one 
of his life ; but if we examine it closely, we find every 
passage still more strange ; and imlike so many other 
heroes who are said to be none to their valets-de- 
chambre, not only on the minutest scrutiny we find 
him the hero still, but inspiring others to deeds sur- 
passing the fables of Homeric days. His ungratefiil 
fftvourite, Arfved Horn, emulates the young monarch, 
in attacking the wild bear with an oaken club. Ren- 
schold, who commanded under him, when Charles 
landed in the Baltic province, to march to Narva, 
finding the royal yacht too crowded, mounted his 
charger, armed and equipped, and caused it to be 
pushed, with himself upon its back, into the boiling 
waters of the Gulf of Bothnia, as an example to the 
men. 

After his reverse of Pultava, through which he was 
carried on this very brancard chair, a whole brood of 
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heroes, who had sprung np after him^ defended the 
Baltic pitmnoes in a series of actions, such as under 
more fortunate auspices have woa men an imperishable 
renown, but which the misfortunes and extraordlnaiy 
deeds of their master seem to have effiiced at once 
from the memories of men. 

To sum up a history of which the detail is so well 
worthy of examination, Charies left in the Baltic pro- 
vinces a mere handfiil of men when he started on 
his adventurous career. When Peter reconquered this 
territory at the head of immense armies, we find the 
Swedish officers drawing out a ridiculously petty force 
(tens to the thousands of the Muscovites) in proud 
array of battle, and gallantlyfighting, or wonderfully re- 
^treadng to fight i^ain, until all destroyed. Fort after 
fort and town after town is defended, the commander 
refiising, when all hope was past, to yield, and when 
the place is carried by storm, not one of its defenders 
accepting quarter. In the pockets of the dead go- 
vernors are found the order of Charies never to sur- 
render! 

Besides the indomitable will of Peter, besides his 
undeniable talent, what good fortune was not also ne* 
cessary to enable him to triumph on the day whidi 
decided the fate of his empire I 

There is no one good account of the battle of Pultava. 
Voltaire's short history of Charles XIL, so generally cor- 
rect, although so much abused, gives a very confused 
and incorrect statement of this battle. The history d 
it, which Marshal Saxe relates in his famous ^* Reverie^" 
derived from an actor on that important field, together 
with that firom Lunbhdt, explain it with tolerable 
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deamess. From these aathorities we may deduce that 
Charles, unfit to command from the paix^ operation 
he had undergone, left the direction of the fight to 
two riyalsy Renschold and Ldvenhaupt — Renschold, 
whose character mirrored the rashness of his master, 
miraculously saved firom the boiling surf of the Gulf 
of Finland, to give firesh instances of fieiy fearlessness 
and want of military talent ; and the cautious Lowen* 
haupt, to whom Charles trusted the bringing up of a 
Go-operadng army — the mere militarypedant,attacked 
on his road by the tsar, whom he bea^ but did not 
venture to follow, and who attacked him again and 
again, till he rejoined Charles, with the reputation of 
having maintained his ground in many hard-fought 
fields, but with only a remnant of that army with 
which he might, on any one occasion, have annihilated 
the enemy he was contented to drive back. 

These men, who were as fire and water, disputed 
both before and during the battle. When the King 
of Sweden, half stupified as he was, appeared upon 
his brancard, it became difficult for them to lose a 
battle with a Swedish army. The redoubts were 
carried, the cavalry of the tsar routed and pursued 
fiir beyond them. At this moment alone of the battle, 
a little more rashness, or a little more impetuosity, on 
the part of the leader of the Swedish cavalry, would 
have inevitably ruined Peter. He was probably lost 
had they not pursued at all ; but if they had pursued 
a little further, the whole of the flying cavalry of the 
tsar must have perished. It had actually been driven 
into a sac with^t outlet, formed by the river, the im- 
passable foiest, and the marsh. 
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Charles^ whom it has been the fashion to consider 
as a mere Homeric hero, but who, if an unfortunate 
soldier, was an eminently skilful, as well as a dar- 
ing one, a man who never manoeuvred where hard 
blows would suffice, but who out-manoeuvred, when 
required, the Saxon general, the most cunning tac- 
tician of his time — Charles cannot be said to have 
fought this battle, although he was carried through 
the meUe sword in hand, on this identical arm-chair, 
having just submitted to one of the most painful ope- 
rations of surgeiy; the heart was there, but the head 
was gone. Thus it required that Charles XII. should 
be wounded before Pultava, that he should have de- 
legated his command into hands so unfortunate, and 
besides this, a singular fortune during the fight itself, 
to give Peter this decisive victory, which perhaps he 
deserved for daring it* 

This arm-chair on which Charles was carried, and 
under which so many of the soldiers who bore it 
along bit the dust, gave rise to a sneer fix>m Voltaire, 
on the courage of the most fearless of all human beings. 
He said that he could mount his horse to flee the 
fatal field, to which he was carried on a brancard. If 
Warwick shewed no cowardice by slaying his horse to 
fight on foot, then there was no less daring in going 
to battle in this arm-chair, than on the back of a fleet 
steed. 

The only moment of his life during which Charles 
was not true to his character of rash, exa^erated 
valour, was when the wound began to suppurate. 
Here, Indeed, the cynic might satirise, by contrast- 
ing with the game cock the most fearless warrior 
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figuring in history. The cruel experiment has been 
tried of cutting off all the limbs of a bull-dog, when it 
has fastened on a bull, and the determined animal 
has only let go his hold with death. But a bull-dog 
torn in a preceding fight, will decline the combat 
until roused, when its wounds are suppurating. There 
is no created thing which under these circumstances 
retains the same unchanged fierceness of spirit, ex* 
cepting the game cock. Starved, blinded, and torn 
to pieces, when its wounds are festering, those who 
have tried the inhuman experiment have found this 
noble bird as eager to attack at the voice of his ad- 
versary, as fearless in the note of its defiance. 

Within this palace of the Armory, or of the Trea- 
sury, as it is also called, are preserved the armour and 
arms, and horse equipments of all the Russian sove- 
reigns. On the whole, if the Kremlin is the most in- 
teresting spot in the Russian empire, the interior 
of the Armory is the most interesting spot in the 
Kremlin. 

The outside is of mixed Greek architecture, with 
Corinthian columns and classic perystiles, in the midst 
of all the melon-shaped domes, the pointed minarets 
and glittering spires of Muscovite churches and palaces; 
like an ancient Greek or Roman, with his tunic or 
toga, in the midst of a picturesque assemblage of 
Tartars. 

There is also beside the old palace of the tsars, the 
modern palace of Alexander, the small and unpre- 
tending habitation of the present emperor, and the 
small pyramidal angular palace, encrusted with var- 
nished tiles ; and, lastly, the vast new palace, in the 
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centre of which the old church of our Sariour is swal- 
lowed np, like a pebble embedded in a flood of lava. 

All round the elevated and central fortress of the 
Kremlin, whose ramparts and turrets creep over the 
ground, rismg and falling with its undulations, as we 
see in the pictures of the wall of China, — all round 
this gloomy circle is now laid out the fiushionable pro- 
menade, the city, with its winding streams, irregular 
streets, vast gardens and terraces, lying stretdied like 
a map beneath the beholder. 

The Kremlin was built as a defence against the 
Tartars, by Demetrius Dorskoi ; it was originally of 
wood. It was continued by the Russian tyrants, to 
overawe their people, and to afford a refuge against 
the turbulence of the Boyars. Ivan the Third is said 
to have commenced building it in stone, and Italians 
have at different times been employed in the construc- 
tion of most of its edifices, but more as engineers than 
as architects ; for they appear to have merely followed 
out the Muscovite plan, and to have been solely re- 
sorted to, because the incapacity of the Russian archi- 
tects caused their buildings to crumble as soon as 
finished. The gloomy cathedral of the Ascension is 
thus said to have fallen three times. 

The population of Moscow presents, besides a more 
peculiarly Oriental aspect, an appearance of life, com- 
pared to that of St. Petersburg, which has so forcibly 
struck travellers, that they are apt to exclaim, ^^ Here 
we are in a free city." This difference is observable 
firom the prince to ihe serf in Moscow. 

There is between the Moscow nobles and those of 
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St. Petersburg this striking difference — that nearly all 
who inhabit Moscow, do so from choice ; whereas those 
of St Petersburg dwell there from hope or fear, or 
by order ; they are perpetually under the eye of the 
schoolmaster, who paternally interferes in their most 
private circumstances. When the tsar's eye falls on a 
St. Petersburg noble, he inquires something about him, 
and then everything depends upon the tale poured 
into his ear in answer to this inquiry; should it lead 
to &vour, favour leads also to the calumnies of envy, 
and thus to a reaction. 

But it is not in the nature of things that, with aU his 
desire of omniscience, the emperor should trouble him- 
self so much about the people he seldom sees. The 
nobility of Moscow are indeed under the ferule of the 
master, but they are scholars in the play-ground ; in 
St. Petersburg they are in the school-room. Here» 
therefore, they may be seen revelling in comparative 
security in their wealth. The goi^ous equipages, 
th^ gay liveries, the horse-races, and the variety of 
amusements, far exceed those of the northern capitaL 
The caftaned and bearded Russ, too, is here more at his 
ease. In St Petersburg, if when primed with brandy 
on a prasnik (holiday) he laughs or sings too loud in the 
streets, he is seized by the boutouchnik, who watches 
like a spider at every comer; he must either give up 
several days' earnings, or be given into the hands of 
a more powerful extortioner at the police-office, who 
will torture, besides stripping him of everything. 

In Moscow the vast influx of Asiatic and nomadic 
people has rendered this severity impossible, and the 
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moujik has profited by it ; besides, here he feels him- 
self on his own ground; amid the plaster palaces of 
St Petersbui^ he is not at home. 

In Moscow may be met men of every tribe or na- 
tion, not only of this vast empire, but of nearly the 
whole of central Asia. Their varied costumes excite 
neither remark nor surprise, so many centuries has 
Moscow been in reality the frontier town of Europe 
and Asia. Here the produce of North America, of 
the West India Islands, of London, and of Paris, is 
exchanged, sometimes for articles brought fi*om Japan 
by Chinese traders to their northern frontier, and 
thence overland to Moscow by the Russian merchant. 

In the vicinity of Moscow — that is to say, .within 
about forty miles, which is vicinity in the Russian 
empire, where, in the hot weather, people go a thou- 
sand miles' land journey to their country house, to 
seek the shade of their birch groves — is the famous 
monastery of the Trinity, or the Troitsko-Ziawra.* It 
t^ontains within its walls, now covered by arched g^- 
leries, nine churches, and has often given refuge to the 
stars and their treasures. It has been besieged, but 
vainly, both by Tartars and Poles; a baffled Polish host 
sat down two years before it, and was obliged to leave 
unscathed the treasure, and the prey secured within. 

Besides Moscow, St Petersburg, and the maritime 
cities of the Baltic, there are few of any importance 
by their magnitude in this northern region, the great 
home of the Muscovite people. Perhaps, if we look 
to present condition, or future prosperity, Nijni-No- 

* Lawra, the name given to monasteries, of which the metro • 
politan of the eparchy in which they are situate is the titular 
abbot. 
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vogorod alone is worthy of arrestiog our attention, 
because in the event of any future violent dismem- 
berment of the Russian empire, it would be not un- 
likely to become the real capital of the Muscovites. 

Nejni-Novo-Gorod, or the lower new city, so called, to 
distinguish it from the Veliki-Novogorod, or the* great 
Novogorod, is situated so as to command the navigation 
of the Wolga and the Oka. It stands midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia, between the region of wood 
and corn land, and of the pastoral Steppe. Here is 
brought the produce of the mines of Perm and Siberia, 
the com and hemp of the west, the fish of the Wolga, 
and the tallow of the south. Here arrive the caravans 
from China and from Central Asia. It is the point 
where the trades of Europe and of Asia meet ; and 
since the fair of Makarieff has been transferred to 
Nejni Novogorod, it has become the greatest periodic 
market in the world — the famous fair of Leipsic sink- 
ing into insignificance beside it Although the city 
itself, which is rapidly improving, does not number 
thirty thousand inhabitants, above eighty thousand 
boatmen annually come up on board the rafts which 
convey the varied merchandize, and the fair is visited 
by between three and four hundred thousand sellers 
and purchasers. 

As regards their past importance and historical 
associations, Kiew in Little Russia, Kazan in the east, 
and Veliki-Novogorod, (although the latter has now 
shrunk into a decaying town, with ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants,) are well worthy of observation. 
Kiew is the old capital of the grand dukes of Russia, 
and one of the holy cities of the old Muscovites. It 
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has Still a p^^lalioD of 44,000 iBhalntants, contamed 
jQ {bar distinct towna^ into which it is drrided. 
. Another portion of the Muscovite people wiiich 
separated from it about the twelfth eentmy^ formed 
the fiunous republic of Great Norogcnrod. Allnsion 
has akeady be^d made to the conqnests, in the early 
ages c^ Russian history, of that extraordinary race of 
Norman adventurers^ the youi^er sons of the knd* 
kss^ and the outcasts whom the poverty of their native 
soil drove abroad, who, embarking in their sea-^dragoiK, 
as sea-kings (i. e^ pirates commanding several dbips), 
or vi-kings (pirates with a single vessel), scattered 
themselves over Europe likie a swarm of hornets driven 
from the hive. Every sea which washes European 
shores became the hi^ road of these singular adven- 
turers, equally distinguished as the most daring sea- 
men on the ocean, irresistible as soldiers on the land, 
unequalled as legislators and administrators. This 
magnificent people founded institutions, and gave 
laws, which have changed the face of modem^ Europe, 
and over nearly the whole of it they have left as 
relics, beside their chivalrous institutions and their 
indomitable spirit ef freedon^ scarcely a kingly or a 
lordly race which does not owe its origin to them, or 
was not forcibly intermingled with their imrthem 
blood. Over thousands of miles of coast, and the 
banks of rivers, in Iceland, in Britain, in Ireland, in 
France, in Northern and Southern Bussk, are stiQ to 
be seen the grassy mounds or barrows in which, in 
their early career, the searkings, or vi-kingt^ were 
buried by their comrades; sometimes with their horse 
and arms; and sometimes even the mouldering ribs of 
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the small craft with which they traversed so many 
miles of oceaxx, dragged on shore, have been fomid 
within the tumulns, to contain the dceleton of the dead 
warrior placed at the helm, and around him those of 
his dioice companions, either slain in the same hapless 
field, or committing suicide, as the northern si^as 
teach us to follow to the Valhalla some fsimous leader* 

Whilst these adventurers, under the name of Danes, 
of Northmen, and of Normans, were conquering Eng- 
land, the east of Scotland, Holland, and the north 
of France, or wrestmg their conquests finom each other, 
whilst others were exploring the European and the 
African shores of the Mediterranean, founding king- 
doms and principalities in Italy and Sicily, or crossing 
the Atlantic to the northern coast of America, detach- 
ments of their brethren, sailing round by the Frozen 
Ocean, founded the setdement of Holmgard in the 
White Sea, on the mouth of the Dwina. Or at least 
it is certain, that the settlement of the old Holmgard 
was on some part of the White Sea ; and as Kolmogori, 
<m an idand of the Dwina's mouth, is of great anti- 
quity, and Holmgard is evidently derived from the 
Scandinavian holm (island), and probably, gorod, the 
Russ for city or borough, there can scarcely be a 
doubt, that the only relics of any ancient buildings 
in the whole region of the White Sea, particularly 
being on an island, are the ruins of this settlement, so 
often mentioned in the chronicles of the Northmen. 

It is to be observed that the Muscovite corruption 

of Holm to Kjoim is naturally accounted for, from the 

£act of there being no A in the Russian tongue ; its 

place is always filled by the ^ or the A ; thus the 
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modem Russians call the town and palace of Peter* 
hoff (the German for Peter's-court), Peter-goflF. 

From the old Holmgard, on whatever part of the 
White Sea it may have been situated, these Norse 
pirates pushed their conquests amidst the Muscovite 
people, founding a colony on the Ladoga Lake, and 
another at Novogorod on the Volchorva river. This 
was called the New Holmgard. Forcing the con- 
quered people to march as their vassals, they spread 
their dominion as far as the Obi in the east South- 
ward thev subdued the Muscovites of Kiew, and forced 
them to follow in their fleets of boats, descending the 
rivers into the Black Sea to ravage the environs of 
Constantinople, others following the course of the 
Volga to meet with equal success in Asia. 

These Northmen, or Varangian invaders, appear^, 
after marvellous exploits, to have been at last absorbed 
in the very extent of the population they had con- 
quered and appropriated; but the settlement of the 
New Holmgard being nearer to Scandinavia, probably 
retained a larger number of these emigrants. The 
Normans, or Varangians, soon mingled with the Mus- 
covites, of whom they had everywhere rendered them- 
selves the lords ; and the names, the families, and the 
chivalrous spirit of these few adventurers were sooa 
utterly lost and effaced in the fruitful Muscovite 
breed. 

The facility, indeed, with which the Northmea 
amalgamated with a conquered population, was always 
one of their many remarkable characteristics. From 
the famous Chronicle of Rolf the Ganger, or RoUo 
the Rover, who, after ravaging Friesland and England, 
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in his old age coDseoted, as the price of peace, to 
receive the hand of the King of France's (laughter, 
' "with the sovereignty of Normandy in perpetuity, we 
learn that a northern pirate, a certain Harold, long 
settled in France, was employed to interpret the inter- 
rogation of its monarch; so ignorant was the whole 
piratic army of the language of the natives. But we 
find the very next generation bom of French mothers, 
• the Northmen taking no women with them in their 
expeditions, all having adopted the French language, 
compiling in it their Norman code ; and three genera- 
tions after, under the natural son of his grandson, 
.Rpbert, the celebrated William the Conqueror, intro- 
ducing, their language, which has continued to the 
present day in the laws, the diplomacy, and the 
palaces of Great Britain, whilst the French names of 
their adoption are still proudly claimed in' the pages 
of its peerage, and more particidarly th^ records of its 
. aristocratic families. 

In fact, everywhere but in England, which was 
exposed to such an imceasing influx of Scandinavians 
during at least three centuries, their language became 
rapidly obhterated. In England, notwithstanding 
<the popular notion that we are descended &om a 
direct Germanic race, any .person acquainted with 
the Scandinavian tongues, (u e,, Danish, Swedish, and 
" Norwegian,) as well as with the German, must, on 
examination, admit that the great majority of English 
words, derived from either Saxons or Scandinavians, 
are rather Scandinavian than German, and principally 
.resemble the German where the Scandinavian, a 
kindred tongue, does so. 
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An Englishman is struck with woids and whole 
sentences in the dialect of Afferent parts of the 
Swedish and Norwegian continent, whidi are per- 
fectly intelligible, and quite English in their pronun- 
ci^on* This is never the case with Gennan, and 
only very rarely so with the Dutch and Flemish, de- 
riv^ from it. The Norwegian pilots and fishermen 
all pick up English with the greatest fiKality, and the 
dialect of our north-country counties is 'perkcdj in- 
telli^ble to those of them who have never learxied a 
word of our language. The German learns to pro- 
nounce or speak English correctly with the greatest 
difficulty — ^more than is experienced by the Italian, 
the Russian, or the Spaniard, if more easily than the 
Frenchman. 

On the other hand, it is &r from proved that the 
Saxons were not Scandinavians instead of Gennans/^ 
They are cqiistantly mentioned as Saxons, Angles, 
and Jutes. The Jutes, or inhabitants of Jutland, 
were at least Scandinavian, and the Anglo-Saxon 
names of Horsa, Ella, Ida, Offi^ Switholm, and 
Handd, now Scandinavian, and not German, all occur 
in English history befiire 787, when mention is &st 
made of an invasion of the Danes or Norwegians, who 
afterwards, for near three hundred yean^ kept flowii^ 
into die countxy. 

In Russia, all traces of the names and hmguay of 
a handful of adventurers, so easy in their int^xxnizse 
with an immense native population, were therefaie 
soon lost ; but something of their fierce spirit of free- 

* Scandinavians and Gennans, as well as GoUb, having eaifier 
branched off from the same stem. 
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dmn kmg outlived Htm amalgamadon in the powerful 
xepablie of Norogoiod the Gxeat^ which (fining 
&m the setdesnent of the New Hdmgaixi 0^ this 
spmt of independeoce^ the ScandinaYiaiis, their des^ 
cendaQtSy eveaywheie gave evidenoe, and the feudal 
system, introduced by them, based on the principle 
cf liberty to one race at the expense of a conquered 
one, was as consoDant with its existence as the slavery 
in which the old republicans of antiquity and the 
modem republicans of the United States still keep 
aiiother pef^Ie* 

In the twdfih century, their dukes had become 
elective ma^trates, and, under a repuUican fann, 
apparently as ooraf^te as existed anywhere in the 
mkidle ages, Novogorod attained a hi^ pitch of 
prosperity and power. It deputed \nth Sweden the 
possessioQ of Finland, and contained one of the &c* 
taries of the Hanaeatic cities, which, abcmt the same 
period, established another in London* 

Its population is said to have amoimted to 400,000' 
individuals, which, if we suppose port of it tx> be flne- 
tuattn^ as is now the case wkh that of ^ejni-Nov- 
gopod, and even with Moscow^ there is no reluson to 
doabt The &mou8 motto of the city was, << <2inr 
comiru Dtm ^ magnam NmsofforJBamfT It was sub* 
doed at the end of the fifteenth century by the tsaia 
itf the aouthem branch of the Muscovite pec^Ie; and 
even after this, Sr Ridbaid Chancellor^ tlie En^ish 
traveller, in passing throi^ it in 1555, <si hk letom 
&om Moscow, declares it &r to exceed the latter city 
inmagmtade* 

Ivan the Terrible, a litde later, accuang the city of 
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corresponding with the Poles, put to death in excru- 
ciating tortures thirty thousand of the citizens, whose 
ninburied and putrefying bodies gave rise to an extern 
minating pestilence. Since then this celebrated cify 
has dwindled down to about fifteen hundred houses, 
which stra^le along each side of the Volkof river, 
connected by a bridge ; and were it not for the carrying 
trade between St Petersburg and Moscow, its seventy 
churches might be in ruins, and the great citya mere 
Tillage. 

Kazan, the capital of a Tartar, or rather Turcoman 
kingdom, is situated on the Volga, where the Kama 
Aows into it; it was also captured by Ivan the Ter- 
rible, in 1552, who, as cowardly as ferocious, when his 
own capital of Moscow was afterwards taken by the 
khan of Little Tartary, offered to yield it up to him. 
This Turcoman kingdom comprised the present go- 
vernments of Kazan, Perm, Viatka, Pensa, and Sim- 
birsk, and the aboriginal Finnish population, which 
they still contain, is said to have called in the Musco- 
-vites, and favoured their conquest. 

Kazan is both a commercial and a manu&cturing 
"city. It is famous for its soap, which is flavoured 
with tansy or lavender, and packed in little frames or 
-boxes of birch bark, in which it is sent all over the 
empire. The environs are celebrated for the litUe hardy 
^lid enduring, but ugly Tartar horses, drab coloured, 
and with light dense mane and tail, which are also 
exported from the government to all parts of Russia. 

Kazan has still apopidationofnear 50,000 inhabitants, 
and covers, with its Tartar forts, its churches, mosques, 
and convents, several gentle eminences situated in the 
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midst of marshes and meadows, which the Volga fre- 
quently flows over. A large portion of the population 
is still Mahommedan, but these Turks, who are mis* 
called Tartars, like those of the Crimea, differ from 
the Tartars in their sedent^y lives, their industrious 
habits, their regular features, and dark bushy beards. 
They are said to speak almost pure Turkish. In ge-* 
neral, the Tartars have in common with them their 
honesty and fidelity, to which the Russians, who 
calumniate them, by trusting, render tacit justice. 
These qualities, and their attachment to the horse, 
cause them to be employed in all the great cities as 
grooms, as post-boys, and even as coachmen, notwith- 
standing their want of hair upon the chin, so essential 
to the Russian's conception of a fitting driver of a com- 
plete equipage. 

Nothing can be more applicable at the present day 
to both Russ and Tartar, than the following words from 
Captain John Perry, from whom the author has al- 
ready quoted, who had become acquainted with the 
Tartars whilst engaged in superintending for Peter 
the Great the canal of Kamischinka, to connect the 
Don and the Volga, and through them the Black and 
Caspian Seas. Writing in 1716, he says: — 

" Above half the labourers that were sent to dig the 
canal there were of these Tartars, and most of the 
horse that were sent down to cover the workmen, 
• were composed of the gentry, or better sort of the 
same people. I have often taken occasion to ask them 
about their religion, and they say that the Russes* 
using of images is a terror to them to think of em- 
bracing their religion, for that there is but one God, 
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and that he cannot be pictured or described hf men ; 
and because of the fiiki^ of die Russes in their lives, 
they tell thenr to their faces (I mean the common 
people, in their discourse with each other), that thej 
will not belieye there is any good in their religion ; 
and say to them, that if their religiim be righ^ wBy do 
they not do right ? 

*' As to these Tartars, I fiiost do them this justice, 
that as often as I had occasion to trust or make use of 
them, both I and all my assistants have ob^rved that 
we have found them sincere and honest in their lives, 
and mgenuovB in their conversation, above what we 
have in the Russ nation.*' 
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